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BRUCE  M.  METZGER 


A  SURVEY  OF  REGENT  RESEARCH  ON 
THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT' 


In  the  following  chronicle  an  attempt  is  made  to  survey  recent  research  on 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  By  ‘  recent’  is  meant  publications 
which  appeared  during  the  five-year  period  from  1950  to  1954.  Under  the 
rabric  ‘  ancient  versions’  are  included  the  following  versions  which  were  made 
during  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era:  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Gothic,  Armenian,  Old  Georgian,  Ethiopie,  Arabic,  Sogdian  and  Old  Slavic 
versions.  In  some  cases  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate  between  studies  dealing 
with  patristic  authors  and  their  Scriptural  text,  and  studies  dealing  with  the 
early  versions  per  se.  In  most  of  such  cases  it  was  thought  wise  to  follow  an 
inclusive  policy  and  to  make  some  reference  to  the  patristic  study. 

Besides  the  specific  studies  mentioned  under  each  of  the  headings  below, 
the  early  versions  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  found  to  be  treated  in  greater 
or  less  detail  in  various  other  publications.  Introductions  to  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  those  by  Feine-Behm,*  Meinertz,®  Lindeskog-Fridrichsen- 
Riesenfeld,*  Schaefer,®  McNeile  (revised  by  Williams),*  Wikenhauser,’  and 
Michaelis,®  contain  sections  on  the  versions.  Williams  deals  with  the 
versions  in  two  other  publications,  namely  his  Alterations  to  the  Text  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts*  and  his  revision  of  Souter’s  Text  and  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament.^*  For  a  more  general  reading  public  the  versatile  writer, 
F.  F.  Bruce,  has  provided  a  résumé  of  what  is  known  of  the  early  versions.^^ 
In  still  more  popular  vein  H.  G.  G.  Herklots  retells  in  brief  compass  the  story 


^  This  article  is  an  expansion  of  a  report  originally  presented  by  the  author  to  the  American 
Textual  Critical  Seminar,  meeting  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  on  a8  December 
1954- 

'  Paul  Feine  and  Johannes  Behm,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  gte  Aufl.  (Heidelberg,  1950), 
PP-  3*9-86. 

'  Max  Meinertz,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  5te  Aufl.  (Paderborn,  1950),  pp.  42-61. 

*  Costa  Lindeskog,  Anton  Fridrichsen  [and]  Harald  Riesenfeld,  Inledning  till  Nya  Testamentet 
(Stockholm  [1951]),  pp.  323-35  (by  Riesenfeld). 

'  K.  Th.  Schaefer,  Grundriss  der  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  2te  Aufl.  (Bonn,  1952),  pp.  38-45. 

*  A.  H.  McNeile,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  revised  by  C.  S.  C.  Williams 
(London,  1952),  pp.  408-15. 

’  Alfred  Wikenhauser,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Freiburg/B.,  1953),  pp.  68-94. 

*  Wilhelm  Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  2te  Aufl.  (Bern,  1954),  pp.  353-6. 

’  Published  by  Basil  Blackwell  at  Oxford,  1951. 

“  (London,  1954),  pp.  31-69. 

“  F.  F.  Bruce,  Tlu  Books  and  the  Parchments,  Some  Chapters  on  the  Transmission  of  the  Bible  (London, 
*950).  pp.  181-208. 
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of  How  Our  Bible  Came  to  Us;  Its  Text  and  Versions}  Sir  F.  G.  Kenyon’s  hand¬ 
book  for  students,  a  model  of  its  kind  since  its  initial  publication  in  1937,  has 
recently  been  turned  into  German.*  Another  handbook  has  now  appeared 
in  a  second  edition,  the  work  of  the  veteran  New  Testament  textual  critic, 
Heinrich  Josef  Vogels.*  As  was  to  be  expected,  Vogels  is  particularly  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  section  on  the  early  versions,  notably  the  Latin  and  Syriac 
versions.  Among  handbooks  there  may  be  mentioned  also  the  survey  of  the 
principal  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament  text,  including  the  chief  ancient 
versions,  which  was  prepared  for  Japanese  students  by  Toshio  Hirunuma, 
Professor  of  Linguistics  at  Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya.* 

Among  contributions  to  reference  works  are  several  articles  on  those 
versions  which  fell  alphabetically  to  be  treated  in  the  recent  volumes  of 
Dictionnaire  d'archéologie  chrétienne  et  de  liturgie,  Enciclopedia  cattolica,  Illustreret  reli- 
gionsleksikon  and  Supplément  to  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible.  One  must  not  overlook 
the  English  adaptation,  published  in  1951,  of  the  useful  French  work  by  A. 
Robert  and  A.  Tricot,  Initiation  biblique,  Introduction  à  l'étude  des  Saintes  Ecritures, 
2  éd.  (Paris,  Tournai,  Rome,  1948).*  Perhaps  the  present  writer  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  his  contribution*  to  a  symposium  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  honour  of  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  where  he  attempted  to  survey  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  chief  literature  and  the  main  problems  involved  in  the  research 
which  was  published  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  on  the 
several  versions  that  are  comprehended  in  this  present  chronicle  (including 
there  also  the  Frankish,  Nubian  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions). 

Among  the  major  contributions  made  during  recent  decades  to  the  early 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  one  must  mention  the  varied  research  of  the 
Estonian  scholar,  Arthur  Vööbus.  Formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Historical 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Tartu  (Dorpat),  and  now  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Maywood, 
Illinois,  he  brings  to  his  task  a  wide  knowledge  of  languages,  reminding  one  in 
this  respect  of  the  polyglot  attainments  of  the  late  Anton  Baumstark.  For 
twenty  years,  amid  the  tragic  circumstances  of  enforced  exile  with  all  that 

»  (New  York,  1954),  174  pp. 

*  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  Der  Text  der  griechischen  Bibel.  Aus  dem  Englischen  übersetzt  von  Hans 
Bolewski  (Göttingen,  1952),  167  pp.  Though  not  a  word  for  word  translation,  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
In  his  preface  Bolewski  refers  very  briefly  to  certain  work  done  since  1937. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  second  edition  of  H.  Wheeler  Robinson’s  The  Bible  in 
Us  Ancient  and  English  Versions  (Oxford,  1954)  is  a  lithographic  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  1940, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  ten-page  appendix  by  W.  D.  McHardy  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  McHardy 
has  SÜSO  revised  the  bibliography  at  the  end,  and  has  added  eight  plates  of  illustrations. 

*  Heinrich  Josef  Vogels,  Handbuch  der  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testaments,  2te  Aufl.  (Bonn,  1954). 

*  Toshio  Hirunuma,  The  Growth  of  the  New  Testament  (Kyoto,  1950),  ‘The  Ancient  Versions’, 
pp.  178-235  (in  Japanese). 

*  Translation  prepared  under  the  direction  of  £.  P.  Arbez  and  M.  R.  P.  McGuire,  Guide  to  the 
Bible,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  vol.  i  (Westminster,  Md.  ;  and  Rome,  Tournai,  Paris, 
1951)»  PP*  393-438-  A  third,  revised  edition  of  the  original  French  work  appeared  in  1954. 

*  Included  in  M.  M.  Psuvis  and  A.  P.  Wikgren,  editors.  New  Testament  Manuscript  Studies,  The 
Materials  and  the  Making  of  a  Critical  Apparatus  (Chicago,  [1950]),  pp.  25-68  and  177-208. 
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this  meant  in  the  upheaval  of  personal  and  academic  life,  Vööbus  continued 
to  pursue  his  research.  In  addition  to  many  special  studies,  some  of  which 
arc  to  be  mentioned  below,  his  most  comprehensive  general  work  is  the 
rccendy  published  volume  entitled  Early  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  Manu¬ 
script  Studies,^  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Coptic,  Ethiopie,  Arabic  and  Gothic  versions.  His  aim  has  been,  in  the  main, 
tMTofold:  to  discuss  the  main  problems  regarding  each  of  the  versions  in  the 
light  of  previous  research,  and  also  to  contribute  whatever  his  own  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  origins  and  transmission  of  the  versions  have  revealed.  In 
pursuing  these  independent  investigations,  Vööbus  has  consulted  at  first  hand 
not  a  few  manuscripts  in  most  of  the  versions  which  he  considers.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  his  masterful  survey  will  remain  a  twentieth-century  landmark  in 
this  field  of  study,  comparable  in  some  respects  to  two  quite  different  mono¬ 
graphs  on  New  Testament  versions  published  in  previous  centuries,  namely 
the  classic  treatments  by  Richard  Simon*  and  by  Paul  de  Lagarde.* 

I.  THE  LATIN  VERSIONS 

Mgr.  Teöfilo  Ayuso,  who  is  Canönigo  Lectoral  at  Zaragoza,  has  projected  a 
series  of  eight  folio  volumes  on  the  Spanish  Old  Latin  Bible.  In  the  first*  of 
these  volumes  he  includes  a  general  introduction  to  the  Old  Latin  version  and 
to  the  problems  involved  in  isolating  the  Spanish  Old  Latin  version,  which  he 
finds  to  be  distinct  from  the  Italian  and  African  forms  of  the  Old  Latin.  This 
volume  of  prolegomena  likewise  includes  a  useful  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
which  preserve  some  form  of  Old  Latin  text,  as  well  as  an  astounding  amount 
of  bibliographical  information  (about  5500  items)  on  all  aspects  of  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that  Vogels  has  completed  a  much-needed 
task  by  making  available  a  full  transcript  of  the  only  complete  Old  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  the  twelfth-century  Codex  Colbertinus.®  In  the 
volume  of  Untersuchungen  he  supplies  a  helpful  apparatus  criticus  of  evidence 
from  other  Old  Latin  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from  the  several  Harmonies  of 
the  Gospels  which  have  been  thought  to  be  related  to  Tatian’s  Diatessaron. 

A  letter  from  Kurt  Aland  (dated  26  October,  1954)  contained  the  welcome 
news  that  he  was  expecting  that  the  volume  on  Luke  in  Jülicher’s  Itala  would 
soon  be  available. 

^  Being  Papers  of  the  Estonian  Theological  Society  in  Exile,  no.  6  (Stockholm,  1954),  xvii,  41 1  pp.  (to 
be  secured  from  Dean  Jakob  Aunver,  Odensgatan  15-I,  Uppsala,  Sweden). 

'  Richard  Simon,  Histoire  critique  des  versions  de  Nouveau  Testament  (Rotterdam,  i6go). 

'  Paul  dc  Lagarde,  De  Novo  Testamento  ad  versionum  orientalium fidem  edendo  (Berlin,  1857),  reprinted 
with  very  minor  alterations  in  his  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  (Leipzig,  1866),  pp.  85-1 19. 

*  Teöfilo  Ayuso  Marazuela,  La  Vetus  Latina  Hispana\  vol.  i,  Prolegömenos,  introducciôn  general,  estudio 
y  andlisis  de  las  fuentes  (Madrid,  1953),  598  pp. 

‘  Evangelium  Colbertinum,  herausgegeben  und  untersucht  von  Heinrich  Josef  Vogels;  I,  Text;  II, 
Untersuchmgen  {Bonner  biblische  Beiträge,  rv-v;  Bonn,  1953),  166;  i8a  pp. 
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The  famous  Wordsworth  and  White  edition  of  Jerome’s  Vulgate,  of  which 
the  first  volume,  containing  the  Four  Gk)speb,  was  published  in  1889,  has 
now  been  completed  with  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.^  The 
editor,  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  maintained  the  high 
standards  previously  attained  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  this  edition. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Josef 
Dobrovskÿ,  the  founder  of  Slavic  philology  (1753-1829),  his  first  publication, 
which  thrust  him  into  acrimonious  controversy,  has  been  reprinted.*  In  this 
he  refutes  the  popularly  held  legend  that  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in 
Latin,  treasured  in  a  library  in  Prague,  was  the  veritable  autograph  of  Mark 
himself!  By  the  application  of  textual  criticism  Dobrovskÿ  showed  that  this 
fragment  (containing  Mark  xii.  21-xvi.  20  and  subsequently  cited  by  Words¬ 
worth  and  White  under  the  siglum  J)  is  one  of  the  better  manuscripts  of 
Jerome’s  Vulgate  and  dates  from  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The 
editor,  Bohumil  Ryba,  provides  an  introductory  essay  (written  in  Czech  with 
résumés  in  Russian,  French  and  English)  in  which  he  relates  the  circumstances 
in  which  Dobrovskÿ  wrote  his  monograph,  the  controversies  which  ensued 
upon  its  publication  (in  1778)  and  the  history  of  the  manuscript  itself. 
A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  fragment  is  also  supplied. 

Several  impKirtant  studies  have  appeared  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  types 
of  text  used  by  various  Latin  patristic  writers.  After  surveying  the  New 
Testament  citations  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Irenaeus,  Schäfer  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evidence  in  this  source  is  more  valuable  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures  which  Irenaeus  used,  than  it  is 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  Bible.* 

In  a  careful  exegetical  study  of  the  meaning  of  Augustine’s  much-discussed 
statement,  ‘In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus,  Itala  ceteris  praeferatur’  (in 
de  doctr.  christ,  ii.  22),  Schildenberger  concludes  that  under  the  term  *  Itala’  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  comprehended  the  translations  in  use  in  Italy,  and  differen¬ 
tiated  them  from  those  current  in  Africa.* 

On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  textual  affinities  of  sixty  variants 
in  the  quotations  from  Luke  in  Tertullian’s  adv.  Marc,  iv,  Higgins  finds  that 
TertuUian  made  use  of  two  Latin  translations,  one  Marcionite  and  the  other 
Catholic.*  The  latter  is  much  closer  to  the  African  form  of  the  Old  Latin  than 

^  Nouum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christi  latine  secundum  editionem  sancti  Hieronymi’,  Pan  m, 
fasc.  iii,  Apoccdypsis  lohannis,  cd.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  (Oxford,  1954). 

*  Josef  Dobrovskÿ,  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evmgelii  S.  Marci,  vulgo  autographi,  ed.  Bohumil  Ryba 
(Prague,  1953),  149  pp.,  33  plates. 

*  Karl  Tlieodor  Schäfer,  ‘Die  Zitate  in  der  lateinischen  Irenäusübersetzung  und  ihr  Wert  iiir  die 
Textgeschichte  des  Neuen  Testamentes’,  Vom  Wort  des  Lebens,  Festschrtfl  für  Max  Meinertz,  cd. 
Nikolaus  Adler  (Münster/W.,  1951),  pp.  50-9. 

*  Johannes  Schildenberger,  ‘  Die  Itala  des  hl.  Aug^tinus  ’,  CoUigere  fragmenta,  Festschrift  Alban  Dold 
Zjrm  JO.  Geburtstag  am  j.j.sgsa,  herausgegeben  von  Bonifatius  Fischer  und  Virgil  Fiala  (Beuron  in 
Hohenzollcm,  1952),  pp.  84-102. 

*  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  ‘The  Latin  Text  of  Luke  in  Marcion  and  Tertullian’,  Vigiliae  Christianae,  v 
(1951),  1-42. 
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is  the  former,  whose  affinities  (with  occasional  independent  divergencies)  are 
quite  clearly  with  the  European  Old  Latin.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
conclusions  agree  exactly  with  those  drawn  by  von  Soden  in  his  similar  study 
of  Tertullian’s  quotations  from  Paul. 

An  examination  made  by  Sparks  of  two  Durham  manuscripts  of  Bede’s 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  reveals  that  what  is  regarded  as  the  genuine 
Bede  text  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  systematically  replaced  in  these  manu¬ 
scripts  by  a  ‘Celtic’  type  of  Vulgate  text.^ 

The  comparative  Indo-European  philologist,  Louis  H.  Gray,  has  recently 
given  attention  to  almost  two  hundred  ‘Biblical  Citations  in  Latin  Lives  of 
Welsh  and  Breton  Saints  Differing  from  the  Vulgate’,*  in  which  he  discusses 
the  extent  to  which  authors  of  Lives  of  the  Brythonic  Saints  varied  in  their 
quotation  of  Scripture.  Gray  is  inclined  to  regard  many  of  the  variations  as 
due  to  laxity  of  quotation  rather  than  as  resting  upon  specific  Old  Latin  texts. 
The  problem,  however,  demands  further  investigation. 


II.  THE  SYRIAC  VERSIONS* 

(a)  Tatian's  Diatessaron 

The  pursuit  of  that  elusive  patristic  document,  Tatian’s  famous  (and  at  one 
time  infamous)  Diatessaron,  hzis  been  continued  with  unremitting  energy. 
A  new  source  from  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  related  in  some  distant 
fashion  to  Tatian’s  composition  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
was  published  in  1951  in  an  admirable  edition.*  It  is  a  manuscript  of  a 
Persian  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  derived  from  a  Syriac  original 
that  contained  hundreds  of  typically  Tatianic  readings.  Edited  by  the  late 
Giuseppe  Messina,  the  Persian  text  is  accompanied  by  an  Italian  translation 
as  well  as  an  extensive  Introduction  which  deals  with  questions  of  the  date, 
sources,  style,  and  transmission  of  this  newly  found  member  of  the  growing 
number  of  Eastern  witnesses  to  Tatian’s  work. 

*  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  ‘A  Celtic  Text  of  the  Latin  Apocalypse  Preserved  in  Two  Durham  Manuscripts 
of  Bede’s  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse’,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  new  series,  v  (1954), 
pp.  227-31. 

*  Traditio,  vra  (1952),  389-97. 

*  In  his  series  of  articles  on  ‘  Das  Neue  Testament  nach  dem  syrischen  Text’,  published  monthly 
ia  Bibel  und  Liturgie  {rom  xix,  i  (October  1951),  16-20  toxx,  2  (November  1952),  36-8,  Severin  Grill 
supplies  a  German  translation  of  the  principal  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  the  Syriac 
texts  (chiefly  the  Peshitta)  differ  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  The  choice  of  the  passages  was 
made  partly  from  a  devotional  and  homiletical  point  of  view.  Grill’s  Lexicon  syriaco-latimm  in  Novum 
Testamentum  {Heiligenkreuzer  Studien,  Nr.  9,  Vienna,  1952),  94  pp.,  is  of  but  limited  usefulness. 

*  Giuseppe  Messina,  Diatessaron  persiano;  1,  Introduzione;  n,  Testo  e  traduzione  (Rome,  1951),  cxiv, 
389  pp.  On  the  basis  of  Messina’s  preliminary  publication  of  the  first  fourth  of  the  Harmony,  two 
articles  were  published  in  which  the  authors  dealt  with  problems  relating  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Persian  Harmony  to  Tatian’s  original  work;  namely,  B.  M.  Metzger,  ‘Tatian’s  Diatessaron  and  a 
Persian  Harmony  of  the  Gospels’,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  lxix  (1950),  261-80;  and  A.  J.  B. 
Higgins,  ‘The  Persian  Gospel  Harmony  as  a  Witness  to  Tatian’s  Diatessaron’,  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  new  series,  in  (1952),  83-7. 
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After  years  of  patient  toil,  Dorn  Louis  Leloir  of  the  Abbaye  de  Clervaux, 
Luxembourg,  has  published  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  research  on  the  Armenian 
translation  of  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on  Tatian’s  Diatessaron.  Two  volumes 
in  the  celebrated  ‘Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium’  now 
provide  a  much-needed  critical  edition  of  the  only  two  Armenian  manuscripts 
which  are  known  to  preserve  Ephraem’s  Commentary,  as  well  as  a  literalistic 
rendering  of  the  Armenian.^ 

Among  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  Diatessaron  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  In  a  stimulating  study  of  certain  parallels  between  the  Palatine 
Anthology  and  Byzantine  iconography,  the  author.  Professor  Sala£,  seeks  to 
show  that  it  was  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  in  Greek  that  influenced  the  choice  and 
sequence  of  certain  epigrams  in  this  famous  Anthology.*  The  theory,  however, 
is  not  wholly  convincing,  for  despite  the  author’s  ingenuity  there  remain 
several  epigrams  which  refuse  to  be  correlated  with  what  we  know  of  the 
sequence  of  the  pericopes  in  the  Diatessaron.  Not  much  more  satisfying  is  the 
suggestion  by  O.  E.  Evans  that  the  Diatessaron  originally  contained  the 
negative  form  of  the  Golden  Rule.*  Largely  on  the  basis  of  the  appearance 
of  the  negative  form  in  certain  fourth-  and  fifth-century  Syriac  authors 
(Aphraates,  Ephraem,  the  Liber  Graduum  and  Philoxenus),  as  well  as  the 
phenomenon  of  parallelism  which  is  noticeable  in  the  Diatessaron,  Evans 
concludes  that  ‘it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  present  there 
in  both  its  negative  and  positive  forms’.  Far  more  substantial  is  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  Vogels  of ‘Der  Einfluss  Marcions  und  Tatians  auf  Text  und  Kanon 
des  Neuen  Testaments*,*  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  a  lifetime  of  attention  to 
these  matters. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  continuation  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  The 
Liège  Diatessaron,  of  which  five  parts  were  published  by  Daniel  Plooij  between 
1929  and  1938.  Miss  A.  H.  A.  Bakker,  who  collaborated  with  Plooij  in  the 
production  of  part  5,  has  kindly  sent  the  present  writer  printer’s  proof  of 
signatures  31-3  (pp.  481-544),  comprehending  folio  62'  to  folio  68''  of  the 
Liège  manuscript.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fascicle  may  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 


*  Louis  Lcloir,  S.  Epkrem,  Commentaire  de  l’évangile  concordant,  version  arménienne  (Louvain,  1953),  xi, 
364  pp.  (C.5.C.O.  vol.  137)  ;  and  the  Latin  translation  (Louvain,  i954)>  vi,  261  pp.  {C^.C.O.  vol.  145). 
In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer  (dated  10  January  1955),  Leloir  indicated  that  he  is  at  work  on  a 
book  which  will  assemble  the  Syriac  text  of  all  the  Gospel  quotations  scattered  throughout  the 
Syriac  works  of  Ei^iraem,  to  be  based  on  printed  editions  of  Ephraem  and  controlled,  whenever 
possible,  by  reference  to  manuscripts.  Perhaps  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  1948  N.  Akinian 
announced  the  discovery  of  four  Diatessaron  manuscripts  (in  Armenian),  Mondes  amsorya,  Lxn  (1948), 
cols.  421-5;  these  deserve,  indeed  demand,  further  examination. 

*  A.  Sala2,  ‘Qudques  epigrammes  de  l’Anthologie  Palatine  et  l’iconographie  Byzantine’, 
Byfontinoslaoica,  xn  (1951),  1-28,  especially  ^la. 

*  Owen  E.  Evaiu,  ’The  Negative  Form  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Diatessaron’,  Expository  Times, 
LX“  (>950f  3>-a- 

*  In  Syrurptische  Studien,  Alfred  fVikenhauser  zum  70.  Geburtstag  dargebracht  von  Freunden,  Kollegen  und 
Schalem.  Herausgegeben  von  Joseph  Schmid  and  Anton  Vögtle  (München,  1954),  pp.  278-89. 
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(b)  The  Old  Syriac  Version 

Having  gathered  together  the  substance  of  some  score  of  shorter  studies 
which  he  had  previously  published/  and  having  assembled  a  quite  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  derived  from  further  research  in  Syriac  manuscripts,  in 
1951  Vööbus  issued  a  masterful  survey  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Syriac 
Gospels.*  One  of  Vööbus’s  contributions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Syriac 
versions  is  his  refusal  to  accept  Burkitt’s  dictum  that,  upon  the  publication  of 
the  Syriac  Peshitta  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Old  Syriac  influence 
(whether  as  manuscripts  or  as  readings)  approached  the  vanishing  point.  For 
half  a  century  Burkitt’s  reputation  had  somehow  kept  most  scholars  from 
even  seeking  for  evidence  of  post-Rabbulan  Old  Syriac  texts.  With  com¬ 
mendable  industry  Vööbus  has  examined  scores  of  Syriac  manuscripts. 
Biblical  as  well  as  patristic,  and  has  found  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  Old 
Syriac  readings  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  same  time  that  Vööbus  criticizes  and  corrects  certain  errors  of 
earlier  investigators,  his  own  methodology  seems  to  demand  certain  refine¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  may  be  granted  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  patristic  disagreements  with  the  Peshitta  (or  subsequent  versions)  may 
be  remnants  of  the  Old  Syriac  (as  he  confidently  urges),  it  is  also  possible  that 
some  of  these  readings  may  be  nothing  more  than  loose  quotations  of  the 
current  Peshitta  text.*  In  the  second  place,  as  Matthew  Black  has  pointed 
out,*  in  some  cases  Vööbus  leaves  the  impression  that  certain  later  Syriac 
authors  almost  habitually  used  an  Old  Syriac  te^t,  whereas  on  the  contrary 
a  full  induction  of  evidence  reveals  that  the  influence  of  the  Peshitta  was 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Old  Syriac. 

Meanwhile,  Vööbus  continues  to  assemble  evidence  in  still  more  manu¬ 
scripts  which  have  been  too  long  neglected,  and  to  reconstruct  in  still  greater 
detail  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Old  Syriac  Scriptures.* 

*  The  articles  on  this  subject  which  Vööbus  published  during  1950  and  1951  are  'The  Oldest 
Traces  of  the  Peshitta’,  Muséon,  uun  (1950),  191-204;  *A  Critical  Apparatus  for  the  Vetus  Syra’, 
Jounul  of  Biblical  Literature,  lxx  (1951),  123-8;  and  'Neuentdecktes  Textmaterial  zur  Venu  Syra’, 
Theologische  Zeitschrift,  vn  (1951),  30-8. 

*  Arthur  Vööbus,  Stsuües  in  the  History  qf  the  Gospel  Text  in  Syriac,  being  tome  3  in  the  Subsidia  of 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalism,  vol.  128  (Louvain,  1951),  xxv,  219  pp.  Vööbus  indicates 
in  the  PrdEsce  that  he  is  at  work  on  volume  two  of  these  Studies,  in  which  he  will  provide  evidence 
from  many  Syriac  authors,  both  those  previously  edited  and  those  still  imedited,  to  support  his 
reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  Gkispel  text  in  Syriac. 

*  See  Metzger’s  aweat  in  Journal  qf  Biblical  Literature,  lxx  (1950),  76-7. 

*  'Zur  Geschichte  des  syrischen  Evangelientcxtes’,  Theologische  Literatur geitung,  1952,  cok.  705-10, 
in  which  he  summarizes  hk  previous  study  of  'The  Gospel  Text  of  Jacob  of  Serug’,  Journal  qf 
Theological  Studies,  new  series,  11  (1951),  57-63;  compare  alM  his  critique  of  Vööbus  in  'Rabbulaof 
Edessa  and  the  Peshitta’,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  xxxm  (1951),  203-10. 

*  E.g.  Nau  Angaben  über  die  textgeschichtlichen  Zßtildnde  in  Edessa  in  den  Jahren  ca.  306-40  ;  Ein  Beitrag 
Vsr  Geschidite  des  altgnischen  Tetraevangelisims  (Papers  qf  the  Estonian  Theological  Society  in  Exile,  no.  3  ; 
Stockholm,  1951),  60  pp.;  'Die  Evangelienzitate  in  der  Einleitung  der  persischen  Märtyrakten’, 
Biblica,  xxxvm  (1952),  222-34;  xnd  'Das  Alterder  Peschitta’,  Oriens christianus,  xxxvm  (1954),  i-io. 
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{c)  The  Peshitta  Syriac  Version 

In  two  studies  of  the  text  of  the  Peshitta,  Black  corrects  certain  prevalent 
misconceptions  regarding  the  supposed  fidelity  of  transmission  of  this  version 
and  its  relation  to  the  Old  Syriac  Version.^  On  the  basis  of  a  collation  of  a 
most  interesting  and  unusual  copy  of  the  Peshitta  Gospels,  the  Codex 
Phillipps  1388  in  Berlin  which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Black 
finds  that  this  codex  preserves  many  typically  Old  Syriac  elements.  He  con¬ 
cludes  therefore:  (i)  that  ‘the  existence  of  such  Old  Syriac  variae  lecHones 
disposes  of  the  textual  myth  of  a  fixed  Peshitta  New  Testament  text’,  and 
(2)  that,  owing  to  the  mechanical  method  of  determining  the  text  by  following 
the  evidence  of  the  majority  of  his  manuscripts,  ‘  Gwilliam  has  in  fact  given 
us  the  latest  and  not  the  earliest  text  of  the  Peshitta  Tetraeuangelium\^ 

Several  scholars  have  published  descriptions,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
manuscripts  containing  all  or  part  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament.  Four  of  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  famed  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  in  New  York 
are  briefly  described  by  R.  P.  Casey.®  Two  of  these  contain  the  Four  Gospels 
and  are  dated  by  Casey  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  ;  the  other  two  are  codices 
of  the  Peshitta  New  Testament,  one  from  the  eighth  century  and  the  other 
from  a  date  somewhat  later. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Saint  Joseph  in  Beirut 
have  published  (in  Arabic)  descriptions  of  Syriac  manuscripts.  Père  Chébli 
describes  two  bilingual  codices  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  parallel  columns 
in  Syriac  and  Karshuni  i.e.  Arabic  written  in  Syriac  characters),* 

and  Père  Armalé  provides  a  description  of  several  illuminated  Syriac  Gospel 
lectionaries  written  in  Estrangela  script.® 

(rf)  The  Philoxenian  Version 

After  surveying  the  course  of  previous  investigations  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  for  the  past  century  and  a  half,  Vööbus  has  sought  to  break  the 

*  Matthew  Black,  ‘The  New  Testament  Peshitta  and  its  Predecessors’,  Bulletin  of  Studiorum  Novi 
Testamend  Societas  (1950),  pp.  51-62;  and  ‘The  Text  of  the  Peshitta  Tetraeuangelium’,  Studio 
poulina  in  honorem  Johannis  de  Zwaan  septuagenarii  (Haarlem,  1953),  pp.  20-7. 

*  Black  in  de  Zwaan’s  Festschrift,  pp.  26-7. 

*  R.  P.  Casey,  ‘New  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library’,  Journal  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies,  new  series,  n  (1951),  64-6. 

*  Antonius  Chébli,  ‘An  Ancient  Copy  of  the  Gospel[s]  ’,  Al-Machriq,  revue  catholique  orientale,  xlvi 
(i953)>  435~33*  bilingual  manuscript,  described  by  Chébli,  contains  951  pages  and  was  written 
A.D.  1677.  In  a  second  article  bearing  the  same  title  as  the  former  (JU>id.  pp.  571-89),  Chébli  deals 
with  another  bilingual  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  544  pages  and  wUch  was  written  in  1565. 
The  Syriac  text  of  this  manuscript,  if  one  may  judge  on  the  basis  of  a  collation  of  Luke  xxii.  3oif., 
made  by  the  present  writer  utilizing  the  only  plate  which  Chébli  provides,  agrees  with  the  edition  of 
Pusey  and  Gwilliam,  except  for  an  inconsequential  variant  in  0.  32  (tâ)o).  The  Arabic  version, 
according  to  G.  Graf  who  conunents  on  Chébli’s  article  {Oriens  christianus,  xxxvin  [fourth  series,  n; 
1954],  154),  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  vulgate,  which  appears  also  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles. 

*  Ishsu:  Armalé,  ‘Description  of  Syriac  Gospel  Lectionaries  in  Estrangela  Script’,  Al-Machrig, 
XLvn  (1953),  524-41,  with  five  plates. 
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impasse  into  which  research  had  come  by  introducing  evidence  from  a 
hitherto  unused  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  a  commentary  by  Philo- 
xenus  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (MS.  Add.  14, 534),  dating  from  the  sixth  century. 
From  a  study  of  the  Biblical  quotations  in  this  manuscript  Vööbus  discovers 
that  the  Philoxenian  version  ‘is  a  closer  adaptation  to  the  Greek  original  than 
the  Peshitta.  It  omits  what  does  not  stand  in  the  Greek,  adds  what  is  missing 
in  the  Peshitta,  sometimes  even  the  word  order  is  adapted  to  the  Veritas 
Graeca. . . .  The  reviser  has  felt  it  necessary  to  use  new  verbs,  new  prepositions, 
new  pronouns  and  also  other  grammatical  forms,  and  to  give  a  more  exact 
rendering  of  the  Greek. . . 

(«)  The  Palestinian  Syriac  Version 

The  famous  series  of  monographs  on  Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature, 
Texts  and  Studies,  has  been  revived  with  the  publication  by  Matthew  Black  of 
A  Christian  Palestinian  Syriac  Horologion  from  the  twelfth  century.*  Besides 
quotations  of  numerous  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Horologion 
includes  the  text  of  the  Magnificat  and  the  Benedictus  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Luke.  In  his  discussion  of  the  dating  of  the  version.  Black  concludes  that 
‘the  origin  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Scriptures  must  be  placed  at  least  prior 
to  the  sixth  and  probably  the  fifth  century’.* 

(/)  The  Harclean  Syriac  Version 

In  two  extensive  articles  on  problems  related  to  the  Harclean  Syriac 
version,  Günther  Zuntz  supplements  his  previously  published  lectures*  on 
this  version  where  those  were  weakest.  In  three  chapters  of  ‘  Harclean  Studies 
he  treats  the  history  of  this  version  and  its  apparatus,  its  dissemination  and 
use,  and  the  method  of  translation  as  reflected  in  the  Harclean  manuscripts.® 
In  a  second  article,  Zuntz  investigates  once  again  the  enigmatic  evidence 
contained  in  the  subscriptions  which  appear  in  various  Harclean  manuscripts.® 
He  believes  that  the  colophons  (which  were  drawn  up  in  a.d.  616  at  the 
Convent  of  Antonians,  in  Enaton  in  Alexandria)  were  the  product  of  a  long 
period  of  growth.  It  is  the  successive  stadia  of  this  growth  which  Zuntz  is  at 

‘  Arthur  Vööbus,  ‘  New  Data  for  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  CSonceming  the  Philoxenian  Version’, 
Spiritus  it  Veritas  [K.  Kundzini’s  Festse/irj/i],  edidit  Auseldis,  Societas  Theologorum  Universitatis 
Latviensis  (Eutin,  1953),  pp.  169-86;  see  especially  p.  183. 

*  Texts  and  Studies,  second  series,  edited  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  vol.  i  (Cambridge,  1954),  457  pp. 

'  Ibid.  p.  21.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that,  in  the  continuing  search  for  manuscripts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  several  parchment  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Bible  have  been 
recently  discovered.  According  to  R.  de  Vaux  {Revue  biblique,  lx  [1953],  85),  and  J.-T.  Milik  {ibid. 
p.  526)  they  are  Joshua  xxii.  9-1 1  ;  Matt.  xxi.  30-5;  Luke  iii.  i,  3-4;  Acts  x.  36-42;  and  Col.  i.  16-18, 
2of.  (the  Hrst  and  the  last  two  passages  have  been  previously  unknown  in  Palestinian  Syriac).  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  text  of  these  fragments  will  be  made  available  without  undue  delay. 

*  The  Ancestry  of  the  Harklean  New  Testament,  The  British  Academy  Supplemental  Papers,  No.  vn 
(London,  1945). 

*  'Etudes  Harkléenes’,  Revue  biblique,  Lvn  (1950),  550-82. 

*  Günther  Ztmtz,  ‘Die  Subscriptionen  der  Syra  Harclensis',  der  deutschen  morgenländischen 

GesMschafi,  a  (1951),  174-96. 
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pains  to  differentiate.  He  finds  that  besides  their  obvious  reference  to  the 
Harclean  version,  they  also  yield  not  a  little  evidence  regarding  the  methods 
of  ancient  philologists,  such  as  Origen,  who  himself  depended  upon  the  great 
Homeric  scholars  of  Alexandria. 


m.  THE  COPTIC  VERSIONS 

In  an  instructive  article  on  the  Coptic  evidence  regarding  the  end  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  P.  E.  Kahle,  Jr.,  collects  evidence  to  show  that  the  Fayyumic 
version  witnesses  to  both  the  shorter  and  the  longer  ending;  that  only  one  of 
six  available  Sahidic  manuscripts  presents  the  long  ending  as  part  of  the 
original  text  without  offering  an  alternative;  and  that  all  Bohairic  documents 
regard  xvi.  9-20  as  part  of  the  original  text.^ 

A  welcome  and  somewhat  surprising  addidon  to  our  quite  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  the  Akhmimic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  version  is  supplied  by  the 
discovery  of  two  and  a  half  leaves  of  Luke  in  that  dialect.*  Because  the 
fragments  are  from  what  was  once  a  single  quire  codex,  the  editor  is  able  to 
compute  that  this  copy  of  the  Gospeb  originally  embraced  Matthew,  Luke 
and  John,  but  not  Mark.  The  absence  of  Mark  in  a  fourth-century  Coptic 
codex  of  the  Gospels  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  neither  the  Life  of  Pacho¬ 
mius  nor  the  Life  of  Shenoute  contains  any  clear  quotation  from  this  Gospel. 
Among  the  interesting  and  unusual  readings  in  this  fragment  (many  of  which 
arc  harmonizations  with  the  text  of  Matthew)  is  the  curious  expression 
qnoTg^nTo»u)OT  (from  totu>  ‘bosom’)  in  Luke  xii.  37,  which  corresponds  here 
to  àvoKXivEl  otCrroOs  and  the  Sahidic  nqTpcvno»oT. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  Coptic  fragments  which  were  found  in  1907  at 
Deir  el-Bala’izah  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  some  twelve  miles  south  of 
Assiut,  and  which  Kahle  has  recently  published  in  a  praiseworthy  edition,* 
is  a  fourth-  or  fifth-century  parchment  fragment  containing  Phil.  iii.  19-iv.  9 
in  Semi-Bohairic,  a  dialect  whose  affinities  are  closest  to  Bohairic.*  In  view 
of  the  extreme  paucity  of  Bohairic  texts  older  than  the  ninth  century,  this 
fragment  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  throwing  light,  as  it  docs,  upon  the 
quaestio  vexata  of  the  date  of  the  Bohairic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
some  scholars  (e.g.  Guidi,  Burkitt,  Leipoldt,  and  Baumstark)  were  inclined 
to  date  as  late  as  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  century. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  New  Testament  found  at  Bala’izah  are  in 
Sahidic,  and  preserve  portions  of  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  I  and  II  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  I  and  II  Timothy,  Titus,  Hebrews, 

*  P.  E.  Kahle,  ‘The  End  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel.  The  Witness  of  the  Ck>ptic  Versions’,  Jounud  of 
TTieological  Studies,  new  series  n  (1951),  49-57. 

*  L.  Th.  Lefort,  ‘Fragments  bibliques  en  dialecte  akhmimique’,  Musion,  lxvi  (1953),  1-30. 

*  P.  E.  Kahle,  editor  and  translator,  Beda'izflk.  Coptic  Texts  from  Deir  el-Bala’ùah  in  Upper  Egjpt 
(Londtm,  1954),  1396  pp. 

*  This  fragment  of  Philippians  was  first  published  by  Kahle  in  Musion,  uun  (1950),  147-5?' 
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I  Peter,  James,  I  John  and  Revelation.  Not  the  least  interesting  document 
is  a  Greek  and  Coptic  lectionary,  dating  from  the  fourth  century  and  con¬ 
taining  the  Coptic  text  of  Matt.  v.  17-19  and  the  Greek  text  of  Matt.  vii.  28, 
viii.  3,  4,  7-9  (the  latter  text  presents  three  variants  found  in  no  other  Greek 
manuscript,  and  three  other  important  variants). 

Besides  discussing  aspects  of  the  dating  and  mutual  relationships  of  the 
various  Coptic  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  Kahle  has  drawn  up  a  most  con¬ 
venient  table  listing  all  Coptic  manuscripts  clearly  prior  in  date  to  the  sixth 
century.  He  is  able  to  find  162  such  documents,  which  fall  into  the  following 
groups:  Sahidic,  Achmimic,  Subachmimic,  Middle-Egyptian,  Fayyumic, 
and  Bohairic.  Of  these  groups  the  Sahidic  is  by  far  the  largest,  containing 
103  items.  As  one  would  expect,  the  great  majority  of  these  documents 
preserve  portions  of  the  Biblical  text. 

IV.  THE  GOTHIC  VERSION 

The  Gothic  version,  dating  as  it  does  from  the  second  part  of  the  fourth 
century  and  being  preserved  (in  fragmentary  form)  in  documents  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  disregard  which  most 
scholars  have  shown  it.  Its  evidence  is  not  cited  with  anything  like  complete¬ 
ness  in  any  apparatus  criticus  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  known  to  the  present  ^ 
writer. 

A  most  helpful  bibliographical  aid  for  the  study  of  this  version  is  now 
available  in  Fernand  Mossé’s  recent  survey  of  the  research  of  several  centuries.^ 

Under  the  disarmingly  modest  title  of ‘Miscellanies  on  the  Gothic  Version 
of  Ulfilas’  Pfarrer  Steubing*  collects  a  great  number  of  details  which  prove 
once  again  how  slavishly  literal  this  rendering  is — and  therefore  how  valuable 
it  is  for  recovering  its  Vorlage  (whether  Greek  or  Latin). 

V.  THE  ARMENIAN  VERSION 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Gospels  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troverted  questions  of  Biblical  philology.  In  a  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigation,  Lyonnet  proves  that  an  Armenian  version  of  the  Gospels 
existed  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  vulgate  type  of  text  represented  by  the 
edition  of  Zohrab.*  Its  existence  is  attested  not  only  by  the  national  Armenian 
tradition,  but  more  especially  by  the  usage  of  ancient  authors  and  translators 
who,  in  their  quotations  from  the  Gospels,  very  often  agree  with  readings 

*  Fernand  Mois^  ‘Bibliographia  Gotica,  a  Bibliography  of  Writings  on  the  Gothic  Language,  to 
the  End  of  194g’,  Mtdiaeoal  Studies  (Toronto),  xn  (1950),  237-324  (pp.  255-64  deal  with  the  Biblical 
venion).  A  supplement  appeared  three  years  later,  ibid,  xv  (1953),  169-83. 

'  Hans  Steubing,  ‘Miscellen  zur  gotischen  Bibelübersetzung  des  UlBlas’,  Zeitschrift  fier  Kirchen- 
teschichte,  Vierte  Folge,  lxiv  (1952-3),  137-65. 

'  S.  Lyonnet,  Les  origines  de  la  version  arménienne  et  le  Diatessaron  (Rome,  1950),  303  pp. 
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preserved  in  the  text  of  Ephraem’s  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  and  against 
the  text  of  Zohrab.  The  conclusions  which  Lyonnet  reaches  (with  greater 
assurance  in  some  cases  than  others)  are  as  follows  :  (  i  )  The  basis  of  the  earliest 
Armenian  version  was  certainly  a  Syriac  text.  (2)  This  Syriac  text  differs 
widely  from  the  Peshitta  and  agrees  with  the  type  of  text  represented  by  the 
Old  Syriac.  (3)  This  form  of  Old  Syriac  text  comes  closer  to  what  we  think 
Tatian  read  than  it  does  to  either  the  Sinaitic  or  the  Guretonian  Syriac 
manuscripts.  (4)  Without  making  a  categorical  statement,  Lyonnet  concludes 
that  the  earliest  form  of  the  Armenian  text  of  the  Gospels  was  probably  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

With  resjject  to  the  last-mentioned  opinion,  Vööbus  has  published  a  brief 
study.^  On  the  one  hand  he  acknowledges  that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  had 
its  partisans  among  the  Armenians,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  find 
evidence  that  it  was  officially  countenanced  by  ecclesiastical  authorities 
such  as  Mesrop  and  Sahak.  He  concludes  that  the  Old  Armenian  text 
of  the  Gospek  in  official  use  was  based  upon  Old  Syriac  texts  of  the  separated 
Gosp>ek. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  a  ninth-century  Armenian  Gospel  manuscript  in 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  made  by  the  Dutch  scholar,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  reveals 
a  text  which  is  essentially  like  Zohrab’s  printed  text,  but  which  also  contains 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  Western  readings  that  have  Latin  or  Syriac 
support.* 

Continuing  his  three  previously  published  lists  of  Armenian  New  Testa¬ 
ment  manuscripts  in  the  notable  collection  of  Mr  Harry  Kurdian  of  Witchita, 
Kansas,  Professor  Wikgren  of  the  University  of  Chicago  provides  a  succinct 
yet  comprehensive  and  detailed  catalogue  of  thirty-six  additional  manuscripts 
(nos.  24-60)  in  this  dktingukhed  collection.* 

The  Armenian  journal  of  philology  issued  by  the  Mechiiarist  Fathers  in 
Vienna,  Mandes  amsorya,  frequently  contains  check-lists  and  catalogues  of 
Armenian  manuscripts  in  various  public  and  private  collections;  many  of 
these  manuscripts  are  Biblical  or  patristic  in  content.  There  are  also  occasional 
articles,  such  as  a  recent  one  by  the  Armenian  scholar,  Oskian,*  which  de¬ 
scribe  at  greater  length  individual  manuscripts  of  the  Armenian  Scriptures. 
Another  writer,  Szekula,  has  published  a  short  study  of  the  Armenian  text  of 

^  Arthur  Vööbui,  *  La  première  traduction  arménienne  des  évangiles'.  Recherches  de  science  religieuse, 
xxxvn  (1950),  581-6. 

*  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  ‘An  Old  Witness  of  the  Armenian  Text’,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  new  series, 
n  (1951),  168-70. 

*  Allen  Wikgren,  ‘Additional  Armenian  New  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Kurdian  Collection’, 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Lxxn  (1953),  115-26.  While  this  article  was  passing  through  the  press, 
the  attention  of  the  author  was  drawn  to  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Patriarchal 
Convent  of  St  James  in  Jerusalem,  prepared  by  Norair  Bogharian  {Mayr  çouçak  jeragraç  srboç  Tako- 
beanç,  erkrord  hator  (Jerusalem,  1954),  292  pp.),  which  lists  numerous  patristic  commentaries  on  New 
Testament  books. 

*  P.  H.  Oskian,  ‘Two  Armenian  Gktsptel  Manuscripts  in  Zahle’,  Mandes  amsorya,  lxv  (1951)1 
cols.  65-9  (in  Armenian). 
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the  shorter  (sometimes  called  the  intermediate)  ending  of  Mark’s  Gk>spel — 
i,e.  the  one  that  Nestle  prints  with  the  caption  dtXXcoç — which  he  compares 
with  both  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts.^ 

VI.  THE  OLD  GEORGIAN  VERSION 

Joseph  Molitor,  one  of  the  few  savants  in  the  West  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Old  Georgian,  has  performed  a  most  useful  service  for  the  rest 
of  us  in  publishing  two  significant  articles  which,  though  differently  orientated, 
supply  instructive  surveys  of  previous  research  on  this  version.  In  the  more 
popularly  written  of  the  two,  he  not  only  traces  the  history  of  the  transmission 
of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  supplies  information  regarding 
the  origins  of  the  Church  and  of  monasticism  in  Georgia.*  In  the  more 
technical  article  he  gives  reasons  for  holding:  (i)  that  the  Old  Georgian  Bible 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  Old  Armenian  version,  which  existed  prior  to 
the  so-called  Armenian  vulgate  (edited  by  Zohrab)  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Adysh 
Codex,  with  parallel  passages  in  the  Chanmeti  fragments,  preserves  certain 
Syriacisms  which  are  close  to  the  Old  Syriac  type  of  text,  particularly  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian.* 

Since  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  late  Robert  P.  Blake’s  Latin 
rendering  of  the  Old  Georgian  text  of  the  Gospels  (of  which  those  of  Matthew, 
Mark  and  John*  have  thus  far  been  published),  it  is  disquieting  to  be  told  by 
both  Wilhelm  Peschen*  and  Molitor*  that  this  translation  is  unreliable.  To 
the  extent  that  this  charge  may  be  true,  one  must  feel  grateful  to  Molitor  for 
having  begun  to  publish  a  literalistic  rendering  in  Latin  of  the  famous  Adysh 
Codex  of  the  Gk)spels,  with  an  apparatus  of  variants  from  parallel  texts. 

In  a  letter  (dated  19  December  1954)  Canon  Maurice  Brière  informed  the 
writer  that  his  edition  of  the  Old  Georgian  version  of  the  CJospel  of  Luke  is 
now  being  set  in  type  for  Patrologia  orientalis,  and  should  appear,  according  to 
Père  Graffin,  the  editor  of  the  series,  before  the  middle  of  1955. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  also  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  exceedingly  helpful 

*  Augustin  Szekula,  ‘The  “Short”  Ending  of  Mark  in  the  Armenian  Version*,  Handes  amsorya, 
uuv  (1950),  cols.  44B-52  (in  Armenian). 

'  Joseph  Molitor,  ‘  Georgien  und  seine  Bibel  ’,  Trier  theologische  Zfitschrift  {Pastor  Bonus),  uen  (1953), 
91-8. 

'Joseph  Molitor,  ‘Die  georgische  Bibelübersetzung,  ihr  Werdegang  und  ihre  Bedeutung  in 
heutiger  Sicht’,  Oriens  christianus,  xxxvii  (fourth  series,  i;  1953),  93-9.  It  should  be  mentioned  also 
that  Lyonnet  devotes  a  chapter  to  aspects  of  the  Georgian  version  in  his  previously  mentioned  volume 
on  Les  origines  de  la  version  arménienne  et  la  Diatessaron,  pp.  144-65. 

*  The  volume  on  John  appeared  in  1950,  namely  TTu  Old  Georgian  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
from  the  Adysh  Gospels  with  the  Variants  of  the  Opiza  and  Tbet'  Gospels,  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Robert  P,  Blake  and  Maurice  Brière  {Patrologia  orientalis,  xxvi,  4;  Paris,  1950,  pp.  455-599). 

'  Wilhelm  Peschen,  Die  Charaktervokale  des  altgeorgischen  Verbums  in  der  Übersetzung  des  Matthäus  und 
Markus  und  den  Palimpsest  Texten  (Bonn,  1939),  p.  ii. 

'  Joseph  Molitor,  ‘Das  Adysh-Tetraevangelium,  neu  übersetzt  und  mit  altgeorgischen  Parallel¬ 
texten  verglichen*,  Oriens  christianus,  xxxvii  (fourth  series,  i;  1953),  30-5;  xxxviii  (fourth  series,  n; 
'954)>  *  >-40;  to  be  continued. 
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survey  of  research  in  Georgian  philology  in  general  which  Michael  Tarch- 
nilvili  provides,  with  rich  bibliographic  information,  in  his  ‘Kurzer  Über¬ 
blick  über  den  Stand  der  georgischen  Literaturforschung 

vn.  THE  ETHIOPIC  VERSION 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  problems  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism 
is  the  attempt  to  recover  the  form  of  the  Ethiopie  version  which  existed  prior 
to  its  having  been  Arabicized  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Most  Ethiopie 
manuscripts  date  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  con- 
sequendy  almost  all  of  them  have  been  infected  by  the  extraneous  influence 
from  the  Arabic  version.  Here  and  there,  however,  a  stray  Gospel  quotation 
in  literature  emanating  from  monastic  circles  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  preserves  variant  readings  differing  from  what  became  the  stan¬ 
dardized  vulgate  text.  Vööbus  has  collected  and  analysed  nine  of  these 
variants  in  several  Lives  of  monks  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
Arabicized  Ethiopie  text  was  made  from  a  Syriac  original  which  in  many 
respects  approximated  that  form  of  text  found  in  witnesses  to  the  Old  Syriac 
version.*  Furthermore,  an  analysis  of  fifteen  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in 
the  Ta’ämera  lyasus,  or  ‘Miracles  of  Jesus’,  which  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  discloses  the  presence  of  a  type  of  Ethiopie  text  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Vööbus,  once  again  depends  not  upon  a  Greek  Vorlage,  but  upon  a  Syriac 
base  which  resembled  the  Old  Syriac  type  of  text.* 

Recendy  there  was  made  available  by  the  late  Carlo  Conti  Rossini  an 
Italian  translation  of  the  Ethiopie  version  of  that  curious  early  Christian 
composition  known  as  the  Physiologus.*  This  anonymous  work,  it  may  be 
added  by  way  of  explanation,  comprises  nearly  fifty  brief  chapters  in  which 
various  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals  are  described,  and  whose  charac¬ 
teristics  are  interpreted,  frequentiy  with  fantastic  features,  as  symbolic  of 
Christ,  the  devil  and  individual  Christians.  Composed  in  Greek  and  dating 
from  the  period  between  a.d.  140  to  about  375,  the  Physiologus  had  a  very 
wide  circulation  in  the  Christian  East  as  well  as  the  West.  In  Ethiopia  it 
appears  to  have  been  translated  direedy  from  the  Greek  soon  after  the  earlier 
version  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  made.  Since  the  author  makes  numerous 
quotations  from  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  the  Physiologus 
deserves  to  be  studied  to  determine  the  type  of  Biblical  text  which  it  embodies, 

*  Ori$ns  christianus,  xxxvn  (fourth  seriet,  i;  1953),  89-99. 

*  A.  Vööbus,  Dû  Spuren  tirus  älteren  äthiopischen  Evangüientextes  im  Lichte  der  literarischen  Momanente 
{Papers  of  the  Estonian  Theological  Society  in  Exile,  2;  Stockholm,  1951),  40  pp. 

*  A.  Vööbus,  ‘Ta’flmera  lyasus,  Zeuge  eines  älteren  äthiopischen  Evangelientypus’,  Orientalia 
Christiana  periodica,  xvn  (1951),  462-7. 

*  Caiio  Conti  Rossini, ‘Il  Fûtologo  etiopico’,  (ft X  (1951),  5-51.  Accordingto 

B.  E.  Perry  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Entyclopädü,  xx,  i  (1941),  col.  1116,  ‘Die  aithiopische  Version 
[ist]  besonders  wertvoll  als  Zeuge  für  den  frühen  P.  Text  ’.  This  judgement  is  based  on  Fritz  Honunel’s 
German  translation  of  the  Ethiopie  text  (Leipzig,  1877;  reprinted  in  Romanische  Forschungen,  v 
[1890],  13-36). 
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and  to  ascertain  how  far  its  biblical  quotations  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  type  of  text  current  in  Ethiopia  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  that  country. 

Three  Ethiopie  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  have  been  described  in  several 
recent  publications.  The  earliest  of  these  is  a  parchment  manuscript,  originally 
from  the  Convent  of  Hayq  in  WoUo  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Addis 
Ababa,  which  the  Abyssinian  scholar,  Päwlos  Sädwä,  dates  in  the  fourteenth 
century.^  In  view  of  its  date  one  might  reasonably  expect  it  to  preserve  an 
early  type  of  text;  in  any  case  a  thorough  examination  and  analysis  of  its 
text-type  are  imperative. 

From  the  point  of  view  chiefly  of  iconography,  Patrick  W.  Skehan  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  describes  a  magnificent  manuscript,  dated 
A.D.  1400-1,  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  (MS. 
no.  828).*  According  to  Skehan  the  text  of  this  manuscript  is  very  prolix  and 
‘represents  the  recension  usually  identified  with  Paris  Bibliothèque  Nationale 
MS.  Eth.  21,  in  which  the  older  Ethiopie  Gospels  from  the  Greek  have  been 
reworked  in  the  light  of  the  Arabic  vulgate  text  from  Alexandria.  The 
readings  both  of  the  older  version  and  of  the  later  reworking  have  been  pre¬ 
served  very  fully,  with  a  number  of  harmonistic  renderings  from  another,  or 
from  similar  places  in  the  same.  Gospel.^ 

Much  later  (late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century)  is  the  codex  of 
the  Four  Gospels  at  the  Royal  Library  of  Windsor  Casde  which  Edward 
Ullendorf  describes  briefly.*  Unfortunately  he  says  nothing  of  the  type  of 
text  which  it  contains;  but,  to  judge  from  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  it  very 
probably  belongs  to  the  prevailing  Arabicized  form  of  text. 

vni.  THE  ARABIC  VERSIONS® 

Many  are  the  unsolved  problems  which  are  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
the  earliest  Arabic  translations  of  the  (îospels.  Without  attempting  to  range 
beyond  one  special  point,  Alfred  Guillaume  deals  with  the  question  of  which 
version  of  the  Gospels  was  used  in  Medina  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.*  By  examining  a  citation  from  John  xv.  23-xvi.  i  in  the  Sira  Nabamya 
of  the  Muslim,  Ibn  Ishaq,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  725  at  Medina,  Guillaume 
shows  that  this  author’s  knowledge  of  John’s  Gospel  was  derived  from  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels. 

*  Päwlos  Sädwä,  *Un  manoscritto  etiopico  degli  Evangel! Rassegna  di  studi  etiopici,  xi  (1952), 9-28. 

'  Patrick  W.  Skehan,  ‘An  Illuminated  Ethiopie  Gospel’,  Studies  in  Art  and  Literature  for  Belie  da 

Costa  Greene,  ed.  by  Dorothy  Miner  (Princeton,  1954),  pp.  350-7.  *  Ibid.  p.  352. 

*  Edward  Ullendorff,  ‘The  Ethiopie  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle’, 
Rassegna  di  studi  etiopici,  xn  (1953;  published  1954),  71-9.  Its  number  is  vi;  it  has  no  illumination. 

*  See  also  above,  p.  8,  n.  4. 

*  Alfred  Guillaume,  ‘The  Version  of  the  Gospels  Used  in  Medina  circa  a.d.  700’,  Al-Andalsu,  xv 
(t95o),  289-96.  Guillaume  shows  no  acquaintance  with  Anton  Baumstark’s  discussion  of  this  same 
quotation  in  Zeitschrift  fir  Semitistik  und  venvandU  Gebiete,  vra  (1930-2),  201-9,  where  substantially  the 
>ame  conclusion  is  reached. 
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DC.  THE  SOODIAN  VERSION 

The  Sogdian  language,  which  is  the  easternmost  member  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  was  the  lingua  franca  in  Eastern  Turkestan  and  adjacent 
areas  of  central  Asia  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  millennium  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  addition  to  extensive  remains  of  Manichaean  and  Buddhist 
texts,  certain  Christian  documents  have  been  discovered  in  this  Iranizm  dialect. 
Besides  several  hagiographical  treatises,  portions  of  Matthew,  Luke  and  John  in 
the  form  of  a  lectionary,  as  well  as  small  fragments  of  I  Corinthians  and 
Galatians,  were  edited  earlier  this  century.  In  a  recendy  published  general 
article,  Olaf  Hansen^  points  out  certain  linguistic  peculiarities  disclosed  in 
the  Christian  literature  in  Sogdian,  and  confirms  what  was  known  earlier, 
namely  that  in  the  main  the  Scriptural  portions  are  a  faithful  representation  of 
a  Syriac  original.* 

X.  THE  OLD  SLAVIC  VERSION 

Chiefly  because  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  this  version  by  Josef  Vajs 
of  Prague,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  his  attention  to 
reconstructing  and  analysing  the  text  of  this  version,  a  considerable  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  textual  complexion  and  imjjortance 
of  this  neglected  version  dating  from  the  ninth  century.  Although  the  version 
belongs  in  general,  as  one  would  expect,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  type  of 
text,  it  preserves,  nevertheless,  not  a  few  Alexandrian  and  Western  readings. 
A  recent  article  surveys  more  than  fifty  previously  published  studies  of  this 
version  (the  first  textual  critic  who  made  serious  use  of  the  version  was 
Griesbach,  who  had  Dobrovskÿ  collect  for  Griesbach’s  second  edition  note¬ 
worthy  variants  from  nearly  a  score  of  Old  Slavic  manuscripts),  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  type  of  text  preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.® 

*  Olaf  Hansen,  ‘  Die  christliche  Literatur  der  Soghdier,  Eine  Übersicht  *,  Jahrbuch  der  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  und  der  Literatur  in  Mainz  (1951),  pp.  296-302. 

*  The  very  useful  bibliographical  tool  prepared  by  M.  J.  Ehesden  (*  Bibliographia  sogdiana  concisa 
Ex  Oriente  Lux,  Jaarbericht  No.  Svanhet  vooraziatisch-egyptisch  Geselschap,  1942,  pp.  729-34)  may  now  be 
supplemented  by  the  bibliography  included  in  Ilya  Gershevitch,  A  Grammar  of  Manichean  Sogdian 
(Oxford,  1954). 

*  Giuliano  Bonfante  and  B.  M.  Metzger,  ‘The  Old  Slavic  Version  of  the  Gospel  According  to 
Luke’,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  ucxni  (1954),  217-36. 

While  the  present  article  was  passing  through  the  press.  Professor  H.  G.  Lunt  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  kindly  drew  the  author’s  attention  to  a  recent  volume  written  by  the  Czech  philologist,  Karel 
Horàlek,  in  which  he  argues,  irüer  alia,  against  the  traditional  view  (held  by  Vajs  and  others)  that 
there  is  a  sharp  difference  between  the  text  of  the  Old  Slavic  lectionaries  and  die  text  of  the  Old 
Slavic  tetraevangelia.  The  title  of  the  book  is  Evangelidfe  a  itveroevangelia  (published  by  the  Stâtni 
p>edagogické  nakladatelstvi  for  the  CeskA  Akademie  vèd  a  umènf  (Prague,  1954),  310  pp.  with  a 
3-page  summary  in  Russian).  This  volume,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  direction 
in  which  Horàlek  had  been  tending  in  his  previous  publications,  e.g.,  *  fteckà  pfedloha  staroslovéns- 
kého  pfekladu  evangelia’  [Exemplum  Graeciun  versionis  evangeliorum  Palaraslavicae],  Slovo  a 
slovenost,  ix  (1943),  218-19;  ‘K  nystariim  déjinàm  staroslovènského  pfekladu  evangelia’  [Quaedam 
de  antiquissima  historia  versionis  evangeliorum  Palaeoalavicae],  Note  vida,  xxiii  (1944),  78-84, 
113-16;  and  ‘K  déjinàm  tekstu  staroslovènského’,  Miscellanea  in  honorem  Francisci  Xav.  Grivec  {Acta 
academiae  velehradensis,  xix,  3-4;  Olomucii,  1948),  pp.  208-27,  Latin  summary,  ‘De  historia  textus 
evangelii  veteroslavonici’,  pp.  228-9. 
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DIE  PASSIONSGESGHIGHTE 
BEI  MATTHÄUS 

Die  Leidensgeschichte  bei  Matthäus  ist  ein  geeigneter  Ausgangspunkt  für 
eine  Diskussion  über  synoptische  Fragen  und  Probleme  der  Evangelien¬ 
forschung.  Das  ist  sie  zunächst  deshalb,  weil  das  literarkri tische  Verhältnis 
hier  besonders  klar  zu  Tage  liegt.  Die  Matthäus-Passion  steht  der  Markus- 
Passion  sehr  nahe.  Alle  Episoden  des  Markus-Berichtes  finden  sich  auch  bei 
Matthäus,  es  fehlen  nur  ein  paar  kurze  Notizen  (Mark.  xiv.  5if.;  xv.  21b) 
und  dazu  einige  ausmalende  Einzelheiten  (Mark.  xiv.  3-4,  7,  12-15,  40, 
56-9, 67  ;  XV.  7, 44-5  ;  xvi.  1-5).  Noch  bemerkenswerter  ist,  daß  die  Ordnung 
und  Reihenfolge  innerhalb  der  Passionsgeschichte  bei  Matthäus  und  Markus 
ohne  Ausnahme  dieselbe  ist.  In  großem  Umfange  finden  sich  wörtliche  oder 
beinahe  wörtliche  Übereinstimmungen.  Ein  Vergleich  mit  Lukas  und 
Johannes  läßt  sofort  erkennen,  wie  nahe  Matthäus  und  Markus  zusammen¬ 
gehören.  Bei  ihnen  liegen  zwei  Varianten  eines  und  desselben  Berichtes  vor. 

Die  große  Mehrzahl  der  Forscher  nimmt  an,  daß  Matthäus  der  Abhängige 
ist,  —  und  der  von  Adolf  Schlatter  unternommene  Versuch,  das  Gegenteil 
zu  beweisen,  scheint  mir  die  Richtigkeit  dieser  Annahme  nur  zu  bestätigen.^ 
Eher  konnte  die  Benutzung  einer  gemeinsamen  Quelle,  eines  ‘Ur-Markus’, 
in  Frage  kommen.  Aber  jedenfalls  innerhalb  der  Leidensgeschichte  würde 
eine  solche  Hypothese  nur  eine  unnötige  Komplizierung  des  Bildes  bedeuten; 
ein  eventueller  ‘Ur-Markus’  wird  nur  ein  blasser  Doppelgänger  unseres 
Markus. 

Daß  Matthäus  neben  Markus  auch  andere  schrifUiche  Quellen  zur  Leidens¬ 
geschichte  benutzt  haben  sollte,  darf  als  äußerst  unwahrscheinlich  angesehen 
werden.  Wir  sind  also  hier  in  der  ungewöhnlich  glücklichen  Lage,  daß  wir 
mit  einem  an  Gewißheit  grenzenden  Grad  von  Wahrscheinlichkeit  annehmen 
dürfen,  die  Quelle  noch  vor  uns  zu  haben,  welche  als  einzige  schriftliche 
Vorlage  des  Evangelisten  gedient  hat. 

Gerade  weil  das  literarkri  tische  Verhältnis  hier  so  einfach  ist,  ist  es  eine 
Erkenntnis  von  recht  großer  Tragweite,  daß  dieses  literarkritische  Ergebnis 
gar  nicht  alle  Probleme  der  Leidensgeschichte  des  Matthäus  zu  lösen  vermag. 
Ein  Zeichen  dafilr  ist,  daß  es  immer  noch  Forscher  gibt,  welche  für  die 
Priorität  des  Matthäus  eintreten.*  Auch  wer  ihr  Ergebnis  ablehnt,  muß 

*  Vgl.  Dtr  Evmgtlist  Matthäus  (Stuttgart,  1939)  und  vor  allem  Markus,  dtr  Evangelistfär  di*  Grüchtn 
(Stuttgart,  1935). 

'  B.  C.  Butler,  Th*  Originality  of  St  MatÜuw  (Cambridge,  1951),  argumentiert  freilich  fast  aus- 
schlieQlich  von  der  Überlieferung  der  Worte  Jesu  aus. 
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zugeben,  daß  auch  dieser  Annahme  wirkliche  Beobachtungen  zugrundeliegen. 
Sie  lassen  sich  fast  alle  auf  einen  Generalnenner  bringen:  Wie  sonst,  so  hat 
auch  innerhalb  der  Passionsgeschichte  der  Matthäus-Bericht  einen  mehr 
‘jüdischen*  Charakter  und  steht  dem  paläsdnischen  Ursprungsmilieu  des 
Evangeliums  näher  als  Markus.  Diese  Beobachtungen  können  das  Gewicht 
der  flir  die  Priorität  des  Markus  sprechenden  Tatsachen  nicht  aufwiegen. 
Aber  sie  fordern  eine  Erklärung.  Von  rein  literarkridschen  Voraussetzungen 
aus  kann  diese  Erklärung  nicht  in  befriedigender  Weise  gegeben  werden.^ 
Neben  literarischer  Abhängigkeit  von  Markus  und  redaktioneller  Arbeit  des 
ersten  Evangelisten  müßen  wir  vielmehr  auch  die  Bedeutung  der  kirchlichen 
Umgebung  des  Matthäus  berücksichtigen:  geographische  und  geschichtliche 
Lage,  vorhandene  Überlieferungen,  Gottesdienst,  Predigt,  Schulbetrieb  u.s.w. 

Es  versteht  sich  eigentlich  von  selbst,  daß  die  Passion  Jesu  nicht  erst  durch 
das  geschriebene  Markus-Evangelium  innerhalb  der  ‘Kirche  des  Matthäus’ 
bekannt  geworden  ist.  Auf  der  anderen  Seite  zeigen  z.B.  noch  die  Fragmente 
des  Petrus-Evangeliums,  wie  sich  die  Tradition  im  Wachstum  und  in  der 
Wandlung  befunden  hat,  auch  nach  dem  Vorhandensein  aller  vier  Evan¬ 
gelien.  Wir  müßen  also  mit  einem  Ineinander  von  schriftlicher  und  münd¬ 
licher  Uberliefenmg  rechnen,  und  die  literarische  Bearbeitung  des  Markus 
durch  Matthäus  in  Rahmen  der  Geschichte  der  urchristlichen  Gemeinden 
verstehen.*  Im  Folgenden  werde  ich  diese  Thesen  näher  zu  beleuchten  und 
zu  begründen  versuchen. 

Die  Sonderüberlieferungen  des  Matthäus  sind,  z.T.  deutlich,  erst  sekundär  in 
den  Markus-Rahmen  eingeschoben.  Daß  ist  ganz  offenbar  bei  der  Geschichte 
vom  Ende  des  Judas  (xxvii.  3-10)  der  Fall.  Sie  zersprengt  nicht  nur  den 
Zusammenhang  zwischen  xxvii.  2  und  1 1,  sondern  steht  auch  chronologisch 
am  falschen  Platz;  hier  sind  Oberpriester  und  Älteste  im  Tempel,  während 
sie  unmittelbar  zuvor  (xxvii.  2)  bei  Pilatus  zu  finden  sind.  Wird  hierdurch 
die  Priorität  des  Markus-Aufrisses  bestätigt,  so  kann  auf  der  anderen  Seite 
nicht  zweifelhaft  sein,  daß  der  Evangelist  altes  Traditionsmaterial  verwendet, 
das  eine  lange  Geschichte  hinter  sich  hat.*  Der  Kern  muß  aufjerusalemische 
Lokalüberlieferung  zurückgehen  (vgl.  die  Namensätiologie  xxvii.  8).  Mögen 


'  ln  dicter  Hiniicht  unbefriedigend  ist  auch  J.  Finegan,  Die  Überlieferung  der  Leidens-  und  Aufer- 
stehungsgeschichU  Jesu  15,  Gienen,  1934).  Ansätze  zu  einer  mehr  traditionsgcschichtlichen 

Betrachtung  auch  des  Verhältnincs  der  Synoptikör  untereinander  finden  sich  dagegen  bei  G.  Bertram, 
‘Die  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu  und  der  Chrittuskult’  {Forsch  z.  Rel.  u.  IM.  d.A.u.N.T.,  H.  32  (N.F.  15), 
Göttingen,  1922),  so  wie  bei  M.  Dibelius,  Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  (2.  Aufl.  Tübingen,  1933) 
und  R.  Bultmann,  ‘Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradition’  {Forsch,  z.  Rel.  u.  IM.  d.A.u.N.T., 
H.  29  (N.F.  12),  2.  Aufl.,  Göttingen,  1931). 

*  Vgl.  die  richtige  und  fruchtbare  Problemstellung  bei  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  The  Origins  of  the  Gospd 
according  to  St  Matthew  (Oxford,  1946),  to  wie  K.  Stendahl,  ‘The  School  of  St  Matthew’  {Acta  Sem. 
Meat.  Ups.,  vol.  xx,  Uppsala,  1954).  —  DaO  mit  einem  Ineinander  von  mündlicher  und  schriftlicher 
Überlieferung  gerechnet  werden  muß,  scheint  auch  ein  Hauptergebnis  der  von  H.  S.  Nyberg 
angeregten  und  besonders  von  skandinavischen  Forschem  geführten  Diskussion  über  das  A.T. 
zu  sein. 

*  Vgl.  Kilpatrick,  a.a.O.  S.  44-6,  Stendahl,  a.a.O.  S.  120-6,  19&-8. 
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auch  alle  Einzelheiten  unhistorisch  sein,  der  Bericht  über  das  schreckliche 
Ende  des  Judas  beweist,  welchen  Eindruck  der  Verrat  schon  innerhalb  der 
Urgemeinde  gemacht  haben  muß. 

Eine  spätere  Einlage  ist  auch  die  Notiz  über  die  Wunder  beim  Tode  Jesu 
(xxvii.  51^54),  wie  u.a.  die  vorwegnehmende  Erwähnung  des  Erscheinens 
der  Auferstandenen  Heiligen  in  Jerusalem,  nach  der  Auferweckung  Jesu, 
beweist.  Sekundäre  Überlieferung  liegt  in  der  apologetischen  Legende  von 
den  Grabeswächtem  vor  (xxvii.  62-6;  xxviii.  2-4,  1 1-15).  Entstanden  ist  sie 
aber  offenbar  im  Zusammenhang  mit  wirklich  gefährten  Diskussionen  mit 
den  Juden.  Da  die  Legende  mit  dem  Salbungs-Motiv  (Mark.  xvi.  i)  un¬ 
vereinbar  ist,  ist  es  mindestens  möglich,  daß  die  Legende  eine  Fassung  der 
Geschichte  vom  leeren  Grab  voraussetzt,  welche  dieses  Motiv  nicht  kannte 
(vgl.  Joh.  xx).i 

Die  Sonderüberlieferungen  beweisen  also  einerseits,  daß  Matthäus  gegen¬ 
über  Markus  sekundär  ist,  und  andererseits,  daß  Matthäus  neben  dem 
geschriebenen  Markus-Bericht  auch  mündliche  Traditionen  gekannt  hat. 
Dabei  haben  diese  Sonderüberlieferungen  auf  die  Gestaltung  des  Markus- 
Stoffes  eingewirkt.  Das  ist  vor  allem  in  den  Judas-Erzählungen  deutlich,  wo 
xxvi.  15  (Zach.  xi.  12  !)  auf  den  Bericht  über  das  Ende  des  Verräters  voraus¬ 
weist  (vgl.  auch  xxvi.  23-5).  Das  Motiv  der  Grabwache  (kein  Leichen¬ 
diebstal!)  wird  vorweggenommen  in  der  ftir  Matthäus  eigentümlichen 
Hervorhebung  davon,  daß  die  Soldaten  am  Kreuz  Wache  hielten  (Matth, 
xxvii.  36,  an  Stelle  der  chronologischen  Notiz  Mark.  xv.  25). 

In  dem  größten  Teil,  etwa  vier  Fünftel,  der  Matthäus-Passion  liegt 
Umformung  des  Markus  vor.  Viele  Unterschiede  beruhen  kaum  auf  bewußten 
Korrekturen,  sondern  einfach  darauf,  daß  auch  innerhalb  der  Passions¬ 
geschichte  die  Sprache  und  der  Erzählungsstil  die  für  Matthäus  charak¬ 
teristische  Art  und  Weise  angenommen  hat.*  Eigenartig  und,  wie  mir  scheint, 
ein  entscheidender  Beweis  ftlr  die  Abhängigkeit  des  Matthäus,  ist  die  Tatsache, 
daß  erzählende  Sätze  des  Markus  recht  häufig  bei  Matthäus  in  der  Form  von 
Aussagen  in  direkter  Rede  wiederkehren.  Das  berühmteste  Beispiel  daftir 
bietet  die  Abendmahbperikope,  Matth,  xxvi.  27:  irfrre  âÇ  oOtoö  Tràvres 
gegenüber  Mark.  xiv.  23  :  fmov  èÇ  otCrroö  TràvTes.  In  ähnlicher  Weise  kehrt 
die  chronologische  Notiz  Mark.  xiv.  i  in  dem  Wort  Jesu  Matth,  xxvi.  2 
wieder:  po-à  6ûo  ^ipiépaç  tô  irdox«  ylvrrai.  Und  auch  sonst  werden  bei 
Matthäus  Aussagen  in  direkter  Rede  aus  Material  des  Markus  geformt  oder 
erweitert.*  Z.T.  mag  hier  einfach  die  Hand  des  Evangelisten  wirksam  sein. 

‘  Wahncheinlich  hat  aber  die  Geschichte  ihre  gegenwärtige  Gestalt  in  einer  mit  Markus  ver¬ 
trauten  Gemeinde  bekommen.  Denn  in  dem  angeführten  Worte  Jesu,  Matth,  xxvii.  63,  stimmt 
wrrà  Tpfts  fiuépos  mit  Mark.  viii.  31  ;  ix.  31  ;  x.  34  Uberein.  Matthäus  sdtreibt  dafür  chronologisch 
genauer  Tf)  Tpir^  flidpv,  hat  aber  bei  der  Wiedergabe  eines  Wortes  der  Gegner  nicht  das  Bedürfnis 
diese  Korrektur  dürchzuführen. 

•  Etwa  TÄn  oder  84  für  aal,  flwiv  oder  Ifn  für  Afy«,  Vorliebe  für  ISoCi,  6  XiyöiMvot,  ouiifloOXiov 
^otißdvnv,  Partizipium  coniunctum,  häufigere  Nennung  des  Namens  Jesu.  Vgl.  auch  Finegan, 
a.a.O.  S.  37  f.  •  Vgl,  Beilage  I. 
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Daß  aber  die  Umgestaltung  zur  direkten  Rede  schon  bei  der  freien,  leben¬ 
digen  Wiedergabe  der  Worte  in  der  Gemeinde  stattgefunden  hat,  ist  innerhalb 
der  liturgisch  gestalteten  Abendmahlsperikope  unbedingt  anzunehmen  und 
auch  sonst  durchaus  möglich. 

*  Nicht  nur  wo  Matthäus  direkte  Rede  verwendet,  finden  sich  bei  ihm  neben 
wörtlicher  Übereinstimmung  auch  freiere  Reminiszenzen  aus  Markus.  Die 
Phrase  irdXiv  drrreXOcùv  irpomiOÇorro  t6v  otCrràv  Xôyov  eIttojv  findet  sich  z.B. 
bei  Markus  bei  der  zweiten,  bei  Matthäus  (xxvi.  44)  aber  bei  der  dritten  Bitte 
in  Gethsemane.  Und  wenn  Matthäus  xxvi.  59  èji^Touv  yEUÖouiapTupiav 
schreibt,  ist  das  eine  Vorwegnahme  der  Charakterisierung  der  Zeugen  in 
Mark.  xiv.  56 f.^  Vielleicht  setzt  Matthäus  sogar  bei  den  Lesern  den  aus¬ 
führlicheren  Markus-Bericht  als  bekannt  voraus,  wenn  er  in  der  Erzählung 
von  der  ZurUstung  zum  Passamahl  einfach  vom  Hingehen  irpös  töv  Seiva 
spricht  (xxvi.  18).  ln  xxvi.  67 f.  wird  jedenfalls  die  von  Markus  berichtete 
Verhüllung  des  angesichtes  Jesu  vorausgesetzt;  denn  erst  dadurch  erhält  die 
Frage:  xfs  èoriv  à  Tralaas  oe;  einen  Sinn.  Wir  dürfen  darin  eine  Bestätigung 
dafür  sehen,  daß  das  Markusevangelium  nicht  nur  dem  Verfasser  des 
Matthäus,  sondern  auch  der  Gemeinde,  innerhalb  derer  und  für  die  er 
schreibt,  bekannt  gewesen  ist. 

Im  Einzelnen  läßt  sich  sehr  oft  nicht  entscheiden,  wie  weit  die  Umformung 
des  Markus-Berichtes  auf  der  redaktionellen  Arbeit  des  Evangelisten  beruht, 
und  wie  weit  sie  schon  vor  der  neuen  schriftlichen  Fixierung  in  der  Gemeinde 
stattgefunden  hat.*  Die  Frage  ist  auch  nicht  wesentlich,  denn  der  erste 
Evangelist  ist  viel  weniger  als  Lukas  ein  selbständiger  Schriftsteller;  er  ist 
vielmehr  Tradent  und  Schriftgelehrter  und  steht  innerhalb  einer  lebendigen 
Tradition. 

Übereinstimmungen  zwischen  Matthäus  und  Lukas  sind  iimerhalb  der  Passions¬ 
geschichte  nicht  zahlreich  und  betreffen  fast  nur  die  Wortwahl.*  Daß  Lukas 
das  Matthäus-Evangelium  gekaimt  haben  sollte,  ist  äußerst  unwahrscheinlich. 
Mit  dem  Schluß  des  Markus  hört  alle  Übereinstimmung  auf.  Es  findet  sich 
bei  Lukas  auch  sonst  keine  Übereinstimmung  mit  dem  Sondergut  der 
Matthäus-Passion.  Beide  Evangelisten  machen  Pilatus  zum  Zeugen  der 
Unschuld  Jesu,  aber  sie  tun  es  in  ganz  verschiedener  Weise.  Der  gegen¬ 
seitigen  Unabhängigkeit  zum  Trotz  bestehen  aber  die  kleinen  Überein¬ 
stimmungen.  Zu  den  positiven  Berührungen  kommt  noch  das  Faktum  hinzu, 
daß  die  bei  Matthäus  fehlenden  Sätze  des  Markus  öfters  auch  bei  Lukas 

*  Weitere  Beispiele:  xxvii.  15  (t$  vgl.  Mark.  xv.  8);  xxvii.  32  (i^X^t***^*  vgl.  Mark.  xv.  20 

tJ^àyovow  und  ai  Ipx^tisvov);  xxvii.  50  vgl.  Mark.  xv.  37  xxvii.  55  (iroAXod  vgl. 

Mark.  xv.  41)  ;  xxvii.  60  vgl.  Mark.  xvi.  4).  Man  wird  in  solchen  Fällen  nicht  an  zielbewußte 
Unuredigierung,  sondern  an  assoziationsmäliige  Nachwirkung  der  bei  Markus  verwendeten  Termini 
zu  denken  haben. 

*  A  Debrunner,  ConücUuua  NeoUstamtntica  XI  in  honorem  Antonii  Fridrichsen  (Lund,  1947),  S.  45-9* 
schließt  aus  der  Verwendung  von  dnr^pn  in  Matth,  xxvi.  29,  64  auf  eine  zwischen  Markus  und 
Matthäus  liegende  Zwischenstufe. 

*  Vgl.  Beilage  II. 
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fehlen.  Die  Annahme  einer  zweiten  gemeinsamen  Quelle,  etwa  einer  Leidens¬ 
geschichte  in  Q,^  kommt  nicht  ernsthaft  in  Frage.  Eher  könnte  man  anneh¬ 
men,  daß  die  Übereinstimmungen  erst  durch  sekundäre  Harmonisierung 
während  der  Textüberlieferung  zu  Stande  kamen,  wo  sie  nicht  einfach  durch 
die  verwandte  Arbeitsweise  der  beiden  Evangelisten  zu  erklären  sind.*  Zum 
Teil  wird  diese  Erklärung  in  der  Tat  das  Richtige  treffen  (Luk.  xxii.  62!). 
Anderswo  ist  sie  eine  rein  hypothetische  Möglichkeit  (etwa  Matth,  xxvi.  68  / 
Luk.  xxii.  64).*  Aber  um  alles  in  dieser  Weise  erklären  zu  können,  muß  man 
die  ganze  Textgeschichte  von  einer  bestimmten  literarkri tischen  Auffassung 
aus  rekonstruieren  (Übereinstimmungen  Matthäus-Lukas  gegen  Markus 
sekundär,  Übereinstimmungen  Matthäus-Markus  gegen  Lukas  oder  Lukas- 
Markus  gegen  Matthäus  dagegen  primär).  Das  empfehlt  sich  nicht.  Auch 
haben  die  Abschreiber  kaum  bewußt  und  methodisch  harmonisiert.  Sie  haben 
vielmehr  den  abzuschreibenden  Text  an  den  ihnen  von  anderswoher  be¬ 
kannten  Wortlaut  angeglichen.  Dasselbe  werden  Matthäus  und  Lukas  bei 
ihrer  Wiedergabe  des  Markus-Textes  getan  haben.  Nur  hat  ihnen  der  andere 
Wortlaut  nicht  schriftlich  fixiert  Vorgelegen,  sondern  wird  eine  neben  Markus 
weiterbestehende  oder  auf  Grund  von  Markus  entstandene  mündliche  Über¬ 
lieferung  gewesen  sein.  Bemerkenswert  ist  dabei,  daß  sich  die  kleinen 
Übereinstimmungen  in  einigen  Perikopen  häufen  (Verhör  vor  dem  Rat  mit 
Verspottung,  Verleugnung  des  Petrus  und  vor  allem  Grablegung).  Bei  den 
gemeinsamen  ‘Auslassungen’  könnte  die  Erklärung  darin  liegen,  daß 
Besonderheiten  der  schriftlichen  Markus-Fassung  (z.B.  der  zweite  Hahnen¬ 
schrei  oder  das  Tagesschema  der  Passionswoche)  sich  gegenüber  dem 
breiteren  Traditionsstrom  nicht  zu  behaupten  vermocht  haben.* 

Die  Sonderberührungen  zwischen  Matthäus  und  Johannes  sind  innerhalb  der 
Passionsgeschichte  bedeutender  und  interessanter  als  diejenigen  zwischen 
Matthäus  und  Lukas:  Nennung  des  Namens  Kaiphas,  Bericht  über  Sitzung 
des  Rates  mit  Todesbeschluß,  Greldliebe  des  Judas,  Kennzeichnung  des  Ver¬ 
räters,  Überlegenheit  Jesu  bei  der  Gefangennahme,  der  Name  ‘Jesus’  in  der 
Kreuzesinschrift,  Joseph  von  Arimathäa  als  Jünger  Jesu,  Neuheit  seines 
Grabes,  Offenbarung  des  Auferstandenen  vor  Frauen  beim  Grabe.  Dazu 
kommen  Berührungen  im  Wortlaut  innerhalb  der  parallelen  Perikopen,  aber 
auch  in  mehr  stereotyper  Phraseologie.* 

*  Dafür  ist  E.  Hindi,  Die  Frühgeschichte  des  Evangeliums,  B.  II  (Tübingen,  1941),  S.  936-49, 
eingetreten. 

*  So  vor  allem  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (London,  1927),  S.  293-331. 

*  Vgl.  Streeter,  a.a.O.  S.  325  ff.,  Bultmann,  a.a.O.  S.  293. 

*  Diese  Möglichkeit  gewiimt  an  Wahncheinlichkeit  wenn  neben  Stellen  wie  Mark.  xiv.  40^, 
5if.,  72  (vgl.  30),  XV.  21, 44!.,  xvi.  3  auch  die  ‘gemeinsamen  Auslassungen’  des  Matthäus  und  Lukas 
in  den  früheren  Ka[»teln  beachtet  werden.  Auf  ihre  Bedeutung  für  das  synoptische  Problem  hat 
Fr.  Torrn  mit  Recht  hingewiesen,  Indledning  Hl  Det  Ny  Testamente  (4.  Udg.,  Kebenhavn,  1951), 
S.  ögff.,  und  Chsarch  Qjiarterly  Review,  1927,  S.  354ff.  Seine  Beobachtungen  sind  jedoch  nur  einer 
rein  literarischen  Auflassung  der  Markus-Hypothese  gegenüber  durchschlagend. 

*  Vgl.  Beilage  III. 
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gibt  kaum  eine  einzelne  Erklärung  ftir  alle  diese  Berührungen  sowohl 
mit  der  Matthäus-Fassung  des  Markus-Stoffes  wie  auch  mit  Sondergut  des 
Matthäus.  Einiges  mag  auf ‘Zufall’  beruhen,  bzw.  die  Folge  einer  ähnlichen 
‘Tendenz*  der  beiden  Evangelisten  sein.  Aber  solche  Erklärungen  reichen 
nicht  aus.  Wichdg  ist  neben  der  Grablegungsepisode  und  der  Ghristophanie 
am  Grabe  vor  allem  das  Logion  bei  der  Gefangennahme:  érTT6oTpEvf*ov  t^v 
udxonpdv  (Tou  elç  t6v  töttov  aCrrflç  (Matth,  xxvi.  52)  —  ßiitXE  t^)v  pAxatpov 
ds  T^iv  di'iKTiv  (Joh.  xviii.  ii).  Die  Art  der  Berührungen  ist  nicht  derartig, 
daß  eine  direkte  literarische  Benutzung  des  Matthäus  durch  Johannes  anzu¬ 
nehmen  ist.  Viel  wahrscheinlicher  ist  die  Annahme  von  Berührungen  zwischen 
der  vor-johanneischen  und  der  vor-matthäischen  Tradition.  Schwierig  ist 
es  freilich,  darüber  etwas  Sicheres  zu  sagen,  denn  es  besteht  auch  die 
Möglichkeit,  daß  Reminiszenzen  aus  Matthäus  auf  Johannes  gekommen 
sind,  durch  eine  vor  Johannes  liegende  Tradition  vermittelt.  Wenn  dies  die 
Wahrheit  sein  sollte  —  und  manches  spricht  dafiir,  daß  es  jedenfalls  ein  Teil 
der  Wahrheit  ist  —  würde  das  beweisen,  daß  Einzelheiten  aus  der  schrift¬ 
lichen  Fassung  des  Matthäus  in  eine  mündliche  Tradition  hinübergegangen 
sind,  um  bei  Johannes  wiederum  schriftlich  fixiert  zu  werden.  Auf  alle  Fälle 
sind  die  Berührungen  zwischen  Matthäus  und  Johannes  Indizien  für  das 
Ineinander  von  schriftlicher  und  mündlicher  Überlieferung. 

Die  Semitismen  des  Matthäus  sind  auch  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  zu 
nennen.  Im  Allgemeinen  wird  die  griechische  Sprache  des  Markus  bei 
Matthäus  verbessert.  Es  gibt  aber  einige  Fälle,  wo  der  Matthäus-Bericht 
den  stärker  semitischen  Sprach-Charakter  hat.  Wir  finden  Namensformen 
wie  Mapiàu  und  vojcopoclos,  Fremdwörter  wie  (xxvi.  25)  oder  Koppotvôç 
(xxvii.  6),  eine  biblische  Redewendung  wie  èicrslvos  t^jv  (xxvi.  51),  und 
eine  parataktische  Konstruktion  wie  KocTap<5tTco  vöv  dnrö  toö  araupoö  koI 
■moTEOaopev  (xxvii.  42),  wo  Markus  mehr  griechisch  tva  TÖcopEV  xal  ttioteu- 
acopEv  hat.  Auch  einige  typische  Redewendungen  des  Matthäus  werden  z.B. 
von  Lagrange  ab  Semitismen  beurteilt.^  Ohne  Zweifel  bt  Einfluß  des 
hebräischen  A.T.  vorhanden,  in  dem  Reflexionszitat  xxvii.  9-10,  aber  auch 
in  der  Bezeichnung  des  Joseph  von  Arimathäa  ab  eines  reichen  Mannes 
(xxvii.  57,  vgl.  Jes.  liii.  9).  Matthäus  setzt  einen  Leserkreb  (bzw.  einen 
Hörerkreb)  voraus,  wo  man  mit  der  Eigenart  des  galiläischen  Dialekts  ver¬ 
traut  bt  (xxvi.  73).  Eine  Priorität  des  Matthäus  gegenüber  Markus  oder  die 
Exbtenz  eines  aramäischen  Ur-Matthäus  bt  durch  solche  Beobachtungen 
nicht  bewiesen.  Aufnahme  und  Einwirkung  der  greichbehen  Evangelien¬ 
literatur  innerhalb  eines  semitischen  Sprachgebietes  scheint  vielmehr  ein 
häufiger  vorkommendes  Phänomen  in  der  alten  Kirche  zu  sein.  Daß  daneben 
eine  Kontinuität  der  einheimischen  Tradition  bestanden  hat,  wird  dadurch 

^  Über  Semitismen  bei  Matthäus  vgl.  vor  allem  M.-J*  Lagrange,  Évangile  selon  Saint  Matthieu 
(3.  ed.,  Paris,  1927),  ferner  Butler,  a.a.O.  S.  147-56.  Vgl.  auch  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  Io 
the  Gospds  and  Acts  (Oxford,  1946),  S.  99f.,  über  Matth,  xxviii.  i. 
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nicht  ausgeschlossen.  Neben  dem  Hebräer-Evangelium  der  Nasaräer  und 
den  altsyrischen  Evangelienübersetzungen  sind  die  Semitismen  des  codex  D 
in  diesem  Zusammenhangzu  nennen.  Wünschenswert  wäre  eine  umfassendere 
Untersuchung  dieses  gegenseitigen  Einflusses  griechischer  und  semitischer 
Evangelien-Überlieferung  aufeinander.^ 

Wir  werden  demnach  annehmen  dürfen,  daß  das  Matthäus-Evangelium 
seine  Form  in  einem  doppelsprachigen  Glebiet  bekommen  hat.  Zwar  wird 
Griechisch  die  gottesdienstliche  Sprache  der  Gemeinde  gewesen  sein;  aber 
der  griechische  Markus  ist  hier  mit  einer  Tradententätigkeit  und  einer 
Schriftgelehrsamkeit  zusammengestoßen,  die  immer  noch  zugleich  mit 
Hebräisch  und  Aramäisch  arbeiteten.* 

Der  Anschluß  an  das  Alte  Testament  ist  bei  Matthäus  noch  enger  ab  in  der 
Markus-Passion.  Das  bt  nicht  erstaunlich.  Denn  ehe  eine  geschriebene 
Leidensgeschichte  vorhanden  war,  hat  man  Texte  aus  dem  A.T.  (z.B.  Ps.  22  !) 
ab  Darstellungen  der  Passion  Jesu  gelesen,  und  dies  hat  man  auch  später 
fortgesetzt  (Bamabasbrief!).  Die  ihr  Matthäus  besonderen  oder  bei  ihm 
verdeutlichten  Anspielungen  auf  das  A.T.  zeigen  dabei,  wie  die  Heran¬ 
ziehung  von  alttestamentlichen  Texten  eine  Grundlage  in  schon  exbtierenden 
Traditionen  hat,  ihrerseits  aber  auf  die  Ausformung  der  Berichte  zurückwirkt.* 

Für  eine  im  engeren  Sinne  historische  Fragestellung  liegt  der  Hauptwert 
der  Matthäus-Passion  in  dem  Licht,  das  sie  rückwärts  auf  die  Leidens¬ 
geschichte  des  Markus  wirft.  Es  gibt  aber  ein  paar  Stellen,  wo  sachkritische 
Erwägungen  ftir  die  Priorität  des  Matthäus  sprechen.  Daß  Matthäus  den 
Namen  des  Hohenpriesters  Kaiphas  kennt,  bedeutet  allerdings  nicht  viel. 
Aber  die  Namensform  ‘Jesus  Barabbas’  (xxvi.  16,  17  cod.  0,  etc.)  bt  so 
auffallend,  daß  sie  sowohl  ursprünglicher  Matthäus-Text  ab  auch  echte 
hbtoiische  Überlieferung  sein  muß.*  In  der  Narrenkönigs-Episode  spricht 
die  hbtorbche  Wahrscheinlichkeit  für  die  Scharlachchlamys  des  Matthäus 
(xxvii.  28)  gegenüber  dem  Purpur  des  Markus.*  Die  Elias-Episode  (xxvii. 
47 ff.)  scheint  im  Kreuzesruf  das  hebräbche  ‘Eli,  Eli’  vorauszusetzen,  also 

*  Vgl.  Black,  a.a.O.,  bes.  S.  178-205,  212-21,  wo  z.T.  vielleicht  zu  schnell  aus  den  Semitismen 
in  cod.  D  Folgeningen  auf  die  unprüngliche  Gestalt  der  griechischen  Evangelientexte  gezogen 
werden,  wo  aber  auch  das  Weiterleben  der  mündlichen  Tradition  beachtet  wird.  Über  andere 
Beiträge  zu  dem  Problemkreis  vgl.  A.  £.  J.  Klijn,  A  Survçf  of  tht  Restarches  into  tht  Wtstem  T*xt  of 
tkt  Gosptls  and  Acts  (Utrecht,  1949),  S.  zyff.,  146-50. 

'  Das  Ergebnis  Kilpatricks  (a.a.O.  S.  103:  ‘Our  Ck>mmunity  was  Greek-speaking’)  ist  durch 
Stendahls  Untersuchungen  in  TTu  School  of  St  Matthew  etwas  mo^hziert  worden. 

*  Vgl.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3-10  (dazu  Stendahl,  a.a.O.  S.  196!.),  xxvii.  43  und  ferner  xxvi.  67  (Jes.  1. 6), 
xxvii.  12  (?— Jes.  liii.  7),  xxvii.  34  (Ps.  Ixix.  22),  xxvii.  57  (Jes.  liii.  9  TM).  Auf  die  Gestaltung  von 
Matth,  xxvi.  3-4  scheint  Ps.  xxxi.  14  einen  Einfluß  gehabt  zu  haben;  der  Psalm  läßt  sich  auch  sonst, 
vgl.  bes.  V.  12-19,  neben  Ps.  xxii  und  Ixix  als  Schilderung  der  Passionsgeschichte  lesen,  und 
Luk.  xxiii.  46  schließt  sich  an  Ps.  xxxi.  6  an.  Vgl.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  Die  Passion  Jesu  in  der  Verkündigung 
des  Neuen  Testaments  (Heidelberg,  1949),  S.  86ff.  —  Für  die  relative  Selbständigkeit  des  Matthäus 
gegenüber  Markus  zeugen  auch  die  kleinen  Textvarianten  in  den  Zitaten  xxvi.  31,  64;  xxvii.  35,  46. 

*  T.  W.  Manson  hat  mich  freilich  darauf  aufmerksam  gemacht,  daß  der  volle  Name  ‘Jesus 
Barabbas*  auch  im  Urtext  Mark.  xv.  7  g;estanden  haben  kann. 

*  Vgl.  R.  Delbrück,  ‘Antiquarisches  zu  den  Verspottungen  Jesu ’  (-ÇA"^  4*»  *94*>  S*  *24~45)» 
S.  i32f. 
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den  bei  Matthäus  besser  bezeugten  Text.  Und  in  der  Wiedergabe  des 
Verhörs  vor  dem  Rat  scheint  Matthäus  die  ältere  Überlieferung  zu  bieten, 
wenn  er  bei  dem  angeführten  Worte  Jesu  die  Zusätze  x£»poTToiT|Tov  —  äXAov 
àxEipoTTofriTOv  ausläßt  (xxvi.  61);  ebenso,  wenn  er  die  Behauptung,  daß  die 
Aussagen  der  dieses  Wort  anführenden  Zeugen  nicht  übereinstimmten 
(Mark.  xiv.  59),  fallen  läßt.^ 

Die  anscheinend  größere  historische  Wahrscheinlichkeit  ist  in  solchen 
Fällen  natürlich  nicht  an  sich  ein  sicherer  Beweis,  daß  alte  und  älteste 
Überlieferung  vorliegt.  Der  Schein  der  geschichtlichen  Treue  könnte  das 
Ergebnis  einer  Zurechtlegung  des  Berichterstatters  sein.  In  der  Leidens¬ 
geschichte  des  ‘Historikers’  Lukas  wird  das  in  der  Tat  mehrmals  zu  treffen. 
Aber  Matthäus  hat  kaum  ein  Interesse  für  das  historisch  Wahrscheinliche. 
Bei  ihm  wird  man  also  in  solchen  Fällen  eher  auf  Bekanntschaft  mit  einer  von 
Markus  unabhängigen  Überlieferung  schließen. 

Hier  liegt  mir  nicht  an  den  Einzelentscheidungen,  sondern  daran,  zu 
zeigen,  wie  kompliziert  das  Sachverhältnis  ist  und  wie  viele  Faktoren  zu 
berücksichtigen  sind,  auch  an  einem  Teilgebiet  des  synoptischen  Problems, 
wo  sich  die  literarkritische  Quellenfrage  klar  und  einfach  beantworten  läßt. 
Mit  einer  rein  literarischen  Betrachtungsweise  kommen  wir  eben  nicht  durch. 
Zwar  ist  die  Matthäus-Passion  eine  Neubearbeitung  des  Markus-Berichtes, 
die  Umformung  ist  aber  nicht  einfach  das  Ergebnis  der  schriftstellerischen 
Tätigkeit  eines  Redaktors.  Sie  hat  ihren  ‘Sitz  im  Leben’  innerhalb  eines 
bestimmten  kirchlichen  Milieus,  wo  Markus  in  hohem  Ansehen  stand  und 
wohl  ab  gottesdienstliches  Lesebuch  verwendet  wurde,  wo  aber  auch  noch 
mündliche  Überlieferung  lebendig  war  und  Studium  des  A.T.  betrieben 
wurde.*  Obwohl  die  Möglichkeit  besteht,  daß  der  literarisch  sekundäre 
Matthäus-Bericht  hier  und  dort  ursprüngliche  Überlieferung,  auch  Markus 
gegenüber,  enthalten  kann,  liegt  das  Hauptinteresse  der  Passionsgeschichte 
des  Matthäus  darin,  daß  wir  hier  sehen,  wie  das  Leiden  Jesu  innerhalb  einer 
bestimmten  kirchlichen  Gemeinschaft  verstanden  und  gedeutet  worden  ist. 

Ich  komme  damit  zum  zweiten  Teil  meiner  Ausführungen:  die  ‘  Theologie 
der  Passionsgeschichte'  bei  Matthäus.  Es  besteht  hier  die  Gefahr  der  Über¬ 
interpretation;  nicht  alle  Einzelabweichungen  von  Markus  sind  durch 
theologische  Tendenz  bestimmt.  Aber  in  der  Komposition  als  Ganzem  und 
in  vielen  Einzelheiten  tritt  doch  ein  bestimmtes  Verständnis  der  Leidens¬ 
geschichte  zu  Tage,  das  für  Matthäus  charakteristisch  ist.  Bei  dieser  Deutung 
der  Passion  Jesu  geht  es  um  ihre  Bedeutung  für  die  Kirche  in  ihrem  Gegenüber 
zur  Synagoge. 

Wie  bei  den  anderen  Evangelisten  ist  die  Leidensgeschichte  auch  bei 

*  Vgl.  Wellhauscn,  Das  Evangelium  Matthaei  (Berlin,  1904),  S.  141  f.,  der  auch  zu  xxvi.  67  vermutet, 
daß  Matthäus  das  Ursprüngliche  erhalten  hat. 

*  Man  darf  hier  fragen,  ob  nicht  Matthäus  als  Apostel  und  Tradent  innerhalb  der  Gemeinde 
verehrt  wurde,  schon  bevor  er  zum  Verfasser  des  Evangeliums  gemacht  wurde.  Das  wäre  dann  die 
Erklärung  für  die  Identifizierung  des  Zöllners  mit  Matthäus  (viii.  g  und  x.  3). 
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Matthäus  von  der  Überzeugung  beherrscht,  daß  Jesus  als  der  Messias  gelitten 
hat.  Die  Passion  Jesu  ist  sein  Weg  zur  Inthronisation;  Matthäus  schildert 
die  Erscheinung  des  Auferstandenen  auf  dem  Berge  als  Offenbarung  des 
schon  inthronisierten  Christus,  dem  alle  Macht  überantwortet  ist,  und  der 
seinen  Jüngern  den  Auftrag  zur  Weltmission  gibt.  Im  Anschluß  an  Markus 
wird  der  Passions  weg  Jesu  als  Weg  des  erniedrigten  Christus  geschildert: 
von  den  Führern  Israels  verworfen,  von  Judas  verraten,  von  seinen  Jüngern 
verlassen,  vom  Rat  verurteilt,  von  Petrus  verleugnet,  von  vielen  verspottet  — 
bis  hin  zum  Ruf  der  Gottverlassenheit  am  Kreuz  :  ‘Mein  Gott,  mein  Gott  — *. 
Wie  bei  Markus  wird  die  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu  im  Anschluß  an  alttestament- 
lichen  Passionspsalmen  geschildert;  Jesus  geht  den  ihm  vorgeschriebenen 
Weg,  damit  die  Schrift  erfüllt  werde  (xxvii.  54,  56).  Stärker  als  Markus 
betont  Matthäus,  wie  dadurch  auch  das  eigene  Wort  Jesu  in  Erfüllung  geht 
(xxvi.  2;  vgl.  xxvii.  63;  xxviii.  6).  Ein  Motiv  zur  Einfügung  der  Judas- 
Geschichte  (xxvii.  3-10)  lag  sicherlich  darin,  daß  die  Erfüllung  des  Weherufes 
über  den  Verräter  (xxvi.  24)  dargetan  werden  sollte.  Überhaupt  wird  die 
Freiwilligkeit  des  Leidens  Jesu  stark  betont.  Ein  Beispiel  dafür  ist  die 
Neugestaltung  der  Gethsemane-Perikope  (vgl.  besonders  xxvi.  42).  Das  Wort 
Jesu  ist  das  Signal,  welches  das  ganze  Geschehen  erst  im  Gang  setzt  (xxvi.  1-2 
vgl.  18,  25  und  auch  das  à  irdp«  bei  der  Gefangennahme,  xxvi.  50). 
Das  ist  alles  bekannt;  Dibelius  hat  z.B.  bezeigt,  wie  bei  Matthäus  Jesus  mitten 
im  Leiden  der  mit  Vollmacht  ausgerüstete  Sohn  Gottes  bleibt.^ 

Der  Hörer  der  Matthäus-Form  der  Leidensgeschichte  zweifelt  kaum  einen 
Augenblick  daran,  daß  dem  Christus  Jesus  jederzeit  zwölf  Legionen  Engel 
zur  Verfügung  stehen  würden,  wenn  er  darum  gebetet  hätte  —  was  freilich 
eine  Unmöglichkeit  wäre  (xxvi.  53,  vgl.  61  :  SOvatiai).  Das  Kreuzesgeschehen 
ist  nicht  wie  bei  Markus  ein  tiefes  Geheimnis;  der  Bericht  davon  ist  von 
kirchlicher  Gläubigkeit  durchleuchtet.  Die  Auferstehung  schließt  sich  wie 
selbstverständlich  an.  Die  vorwegnehmende  Nennung  der  Auferstehung  in 
xxvii.  53  (perà  Tf|v  êyepoiv  otCrroö)  wäre  bei  Markus  unmöglich,  jedenfalls 
stilwidrig.  Die  Hörer  des  Matthäus-Berichtes  wissen  dagegen  die  ganze  Zeit, 
daß  der  Gekreuzigte  der  Auferstandene  ist.  Die  Messianität  des  Gekreuzigten 
ist  also  vom  christlichen  Glauben  aus  verstanden.“  Lukas  (xxiii.  2)  und 
Johannes  (xix.  12)  nehmen  jeder  in  seiner  Weise  auf  den  politischen  Aspekt 
der  Messiasfrage  bezug.  Bei  Matthäus  liegen  solche  historischen  Reflexionen 
fern.  Auch  von  den  Juden  wird  Jesus  als  der  Christus  des  christlichen 
Bekenntnisses  —  Ô  xpiœrôs  à  vdôç  toö  0eoö  —  verurteilt  und  verspottet  (xxvi. 
63-6)  ;  das  mit  dem  christlichen  Bekenntnis  identische  Selbstbekenntnis  Jesu 
ist  in  jüdischen  Ohren  eine  Blasphemie;  ebenso  die  Behauptung,  der 
Gekreuzigte  sei  Gottes  Sohn  (xxvii.  40,  43).  Bei  der  Verhandlung  vor  Pilatus 

*  Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums  (1933),  S.  197-9. 

*  Zu  einem  ähnlichen  Ergebnis  kommt,  von  einem  anderen  Material  aus,  G.  Bomkamm, 

‘Matthäus  als  Interpret  der  Herrenworte’,  Theol.  Jahrg.  79,  1954,  Sp.  341-6. 
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geht  es  nicht  so  sehr  um  den  ‘König  der  Juden’  (xxvii.  ii,  vgl.  Mark.), 
sondern  vielmehr  um  Mtictoôç  ô  Aeyôiievos  xp»otôs  (xxvii.  17,  22).^ 

Die  Messianitât  oder  richtiger,  um  in  der  christlichen  Terminologie  zu 
bleiben,  das  Christus-Sein  des  Gekreuzigten  wird  in  ständigem  Gegensatz 
zu  seiner  Verwerfung  durch  die  Juden  dargestellt.*  Wichtig  ist  vor  allem  die 
Barabbas-Episode.  Sie  ist  bei  Matthäus  genau  durchkomponiert,  und  hat 
innerhalb  der  Matthäus-Passion  eine  zentrale  Bedeutung.  Beherrscht  ist  die 
Perikope  von  vomeherein  durch  die  alternative  Frage:  xfva  déArre  diroXOaco 
Opiïv,  ’Itictoöv  Bapaßßöv  'liiaoöv  t6v  Asyöpevov  xpkJTÖv;  Mit  ihren  Akkla¬ 
mationen  stimmt  die  Volksmenge  dem  Urteil  ihrer  Führer  zu;  das  ist  wohl 
schon  der  Gedanke  des  Markus,  wird  aber  bei  Matthäus  noch  klarer  heraus¬ 
gestellt.*  Aus  einer  Sondertradition  fügt  Matthäus  die  Notiz  vom  Weib  des 
Pilatus  ein  (xxvii.  19),  wodurch  Jesus  von  der  Heidin  als  der  Gerechte  bezeugt 
wird.  Viel  wichtiger  ist  aber  die  Bereicherung  der  Perikope  durch  die 
Unschulds-Erklärung  des  Pilatus  und  die  SchuldUbemahme  der  Juden 
(xxvii.  24-5).  Hier  kann  man  eher  fragen,  ob  eigentlich  Tradition  vorliegt; 
es  handelt  sich  um  eine  Deutung  des  Geschehens,  die  in  die  Form  von 
direkter  Rede  umgesetzt  ist.  Die  Juden  sind  am  Blute  des  gerechten  und 
unschuldigen  Christus  schuldig  geworden.  Die  Terminologie  der  Unschulds¬ 
erklärung  und  der  Schuldübemahme  knüpft  dabei  an  eine  alte  Formelsprache 
an,  deren  Ursprung  vielleicht  im  Institut  der  Blutrache  liegt.  Vor  allem 
innerhalb  der  Sphäre  des  heiligen  Rechts  hat  sie  eine  Rolle  gespielt:  Gott  ist 
der  Rächer  des  unschuldig  vergossenen  Blutes.  Noch  in  dem  rabbinischen 
Rechtsverfahren  ist  die  Formelsprache  geläufig;  hier  dient  sie  vor  allem  zur 
Entlastung  des  Gerichtshofes  und  Belastung  eventueller  falscher  Zeugen.* 
Bei  Matthäus  gehört  neben  dem  Begriff  odpa  àd^v  in  xxvii.  4  (xxiii.  35) 
auch  die  an  Gen.  ix.  6  anspielende  Maxime  in  xxvi.  52  zu  demselben  Motiv¬ 
kreis.  Das  näher  zu  verfolgen,  würde  aber  eine  kleine  Untersuchung  fiir 
sich  fordern. 

*  Vgl.  auch  die  Anklänge  an  daa  christliche  Kerygma  in  xxvii.  63,  64,  xxviii.  7. 

*  Matthäus  bezeichnet  in  der  Regel  die  Gegner  Jesu  als  ot  àpxupds  koI  ol  -irpKrßCmpoi  (toC  XonO), 

xxvi.  3,  43,  xxvii.  I,  3,  12,  20,  xxviii.  iif.  (xxi.  23),  wohl  um  die  ofßzielle  und  verantwortliche 
Vertretving  der  Judenschaft  durch  ihre  Führer  hervorzuheben.  Der  juristische  Aspekt  der  Passion 
wird  auch  durch  die  Beeidigung  beim  Verhör  (xxvi.  63)  hervorgehoben,  sowie  dadurch  daO 
Matthäus  für  Pilatus  den  Titel  6  verwendet  (xxvii.  2,  ii  usw.).  Warum  sind  aber  die 

ypoMiornlf  bei  Matthäus  in  den  Hintergnmd  getreten?  Sie  erscheinen  nur  xxvi.  57  und  xxvii.  41, 
bei  Markus  dagegen  auch  xiv.  i,  53,  xv.  i.  Sind  dem  Evangelisten  die  Schriftg^lehrten  gegenwärtige 
Gegner,  die  Hohenpriester  und  Altesten  dagegen  Widersacher  Jesu  in  der  Heilsgeschichte? 

*  P.  Seidelin  gibt  in  einem  Vortrag  ‘Den  synoptiske  Jesus*  {Bidrag  til  Kristologim,  ed.  L.  Berner- 
Schilden-Hobten,  Bringstrup,  1951),  einige  Andeutungen  über  das  Ergebe  is  seiner  unpublizierten 
Studien  zur  Leideiugeschichte  und  schreibt  u.a.:  ‘Der  eigenüiche  Zweck  der  Barabbasgeschichte 
ist  der,  Pilatus,  der  kein  Jude  war,  dem  Volke  nicht  gehörte,  und  deshalb  in  dieser  Auseinander¬ 
setzung  eigentlich  eine  irrelevante  Person  war,  aus  der  Schuldfrage  herausmanövriert  zu  bekommen’ 
(S.  63,  aus  dem  Dänischen  übersetzt). 

*  Vgl.  2.  Sam.  i.  16,  üi.  28f.,  xiv.  g,  i.  Kön.  U.  31-3,  44-5,  Lev.  xx.  9,  Deut.  xxi.  5fr.,  Susanna 
46  Theod.,  Ass.  Mos.  ix.  7,  M.  Sanh.  iv.  5,  Apg.  v.  28,  xviii.  6,  xx.  26;  Test.  Levi  xvi.  3.  J.  W.  Doeve, 
Jtwish  Hermeneutics  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts  (Assen,  1953),  S.  182  ff.,  zieht  einseitig  Jer.  xxvi.  15 
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Innerhalb  der  Passionsgeschichte  des  Matthäus  kommt  mehrmals  ein 
ätiologisches  Interesse  zum  Vorschein  (xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  15).  Dieses  Interesse 
steht  auch  in  der  Barabbas-Perikope  im  Hintergrund.  Judas  ist  wegen  seiner 
Schuld  am  gerechten  Blute  Jesu  zugrundegegangen;  aber  auch  die  Juden 
seiner  Gegenwart  stehen  fhr  Matthäus  unter  der  Blutschuld,  die  sie  sich 
zugezogen  haben.  Wahrscheinlich  hat  er  den  Untergang  Jerusalems  als 
Bestätigung  dafür  erlebt  (vgl.  xxii.  7).  Daß  die  Schuldbelastung  der  Juden 
für  Matthäus  ein  nicht  unwesentlicher  Aspekt  der  Leidensgeschichte  ist,  wird 
durch  die  vorhergehenden  Kapitel  des  Evangeliums  bestätigt.  Wichtig  sind 
in  diesem  Zusammenhang  vor  allem  die  Gleichnisse  in  xxi.  sB-xxii.  14  und 
die  Rede  in  xxiii;  am  Schluß  hören  wir  auch  hier  von  dem  ‘gerechten  Blut’, 
das  über  dieses  Greschlecht  kommen  soll  (xxiii.  35  f.).  Vor  allem  gibt  aber 
xxi.  43  sozusagen  das  Thema  der  Leidensgeschichte  an:  ‘Das  Reich  Gottes 
soll  von  euch  genommen  und  einem  Volke  gegeben  werden,  das  seine  Früchte 
trägt.’i 

Positiv  gesehen  ist  das  Blut  Jesu,  an  dem  sich  die  Juden  schuldig  gemacht 
haben,  das  Blut  des  (neuen)  Bundes,  das  für  viele  zur  Vergebung  der  Sünden 
vergossen  wird.  Die  Abendmahlsperikope  hat  innerhalb  der  Passions¬ 
geschichte  eine  zentrale  Stellung.  Ein  Beweis  daßlr  ist  die  Umformung  des 
Berichts  von  der  Zurüstung  zum  Passamahl  (xxvi.  17-19).  Was  vorbereitet 
werden  soll,  ist  nach  Matthäus  nicht  das  Essen  des  jüdischen  Passalammes, 
sondern  das  erste  Osterfest  des  neuen  Bundes;  Jesu  Kairos  ist  nahe,  und  er 
wird  mit  seinen  Jüngern  Passa  feiern  um  das  Abendmahl  zu  stiften.  Die 
Abendmahlsperikope  selbst  (xxvi.  2&-g)  ist  noch  deutlicher  als  in  den 
Parallel-Überlieferungen  auf  die  gegenwärtige  Feier  der  Kirche  bezogen. 

Die  ganze  Leidens-  (und  Auferstehungs-)’  Geschichte  hat  eine  ‘  ätiologische  ’ 
Bedeutung;  sie  erklärt  die  Entstehung  und  die  bleibende  Existenzgrundlage 
der  Kirche  als  Gottesvolk  des  neuen  Bundes,  als  missionierende,  taufende 
und  lehrende  Gemeinde  (xxviii.  19!).  Dabei  wird  auch  noch  bei  Matthäus 
das  Versagen  der  Jünger  hervorgehoben,  wenn  auch  nicht  ganz  so  stark  wie 
bei  Markus;*  nicht  die  Treue  der  Jünger,  sondern  die  Treue  Jesu  und  die 
Sündenvergebung  durch  sein  Blut  ist  die  Existenzgrundlage  der  Kirche. 
In  der  Darstellung  der  Jünger  und  ihres  Versagens  klingen  aber  auch  parä- 
netische  Motive  mit,  Warnung  vor  falscher  Sicherheit  und  Ruf  zur  Treue 
im  Bekenntnis  zu  Christus.* 

Die  neue  Gemeinde  ist  für  Matthäus  eine  Jüngerschar  aus  allen  Völkern, 
wie  aus  dem  Schluß  des  Evangeliums  ganz  deutlich  hervorgeht.  Innerhalb 
der  Leidensgeschichte  wird  dies  durch  die  Ereignisse  beim  Tode  Jesu  vor- 

*  Vgl.  Scidelin,  a.a.O.  S.  64!.,  und  über  Markus,  M.  Kiddle,  ‘  The  Death  of  Jesus  and  the  Admission 
of  the  Gentiles  in  St  Mark’  (Joum.  Thtal.  Stud.,  vol.  35,  1934,  S.  45-50). 

'  Zur  Milderung  vgl.  die  Auslassung  von  Mark.  xiv.  40  i,  und  die  Einfügung  von  tSetv  tö  TtXof 
Matth,  xxvi.  58  und  imtpOs  xxvi.  75. 

*  Vgl.  xxvi.  aa-5,  ag  (m*9'  OuOv),  31-5  (Jv  ipol — ^rfls  -iroiiivris — Iv  ool),  36-46  (mst’  iuoO  38,  40), 

58.  69-75,  xxvii.  57  xxviii.  8,  17. 
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gebildet  (xxvii.  51-4).  Das  Erdbeben  und  die  Auferstehung  der  entschlafenen 
Heiligen  bezeugen,  im  Anschluß  an  jüdische  Deutung  von  Hesek.  xxxvii, 
die  eschatologische  Bedeutsamkeit  des  Todes  Jesu.^  Diese  Sonderüberliefe¬ 
rung  des  Matthäus  ist  nun  zwischen  Markus  xv.  38  und  39  eingeschoben,  so 
daß  das  Geschehen  nach  drei  Richtungen  hin  beleuchtet  wird:  (i)  Zerreißen 
des  Tempelvorhanges  —  Ende  des  irdischen  Tempeldienstes  und  Gericht 
über  das  Judentum.  (Auch  Eröffnung  des  Zuganges  zu  Gott,  vgl.  Hehr.  x. 
igf.?)  (2)  Auferstehung  der  Heiligen  —  Erfüllung  der  Verheißungen  an  die 
Frommen  des  alten  Bundes.  (3)  Bekenntnis  des  Hauptmannes  und  seiner 
Leute  zu  dem  Gekreuzigten  als  Sohn  Gottes  —  Vorzeichen  für  die  Ent¬ 
stehung  der  Kirche  der  sich  zu  Christus  bekennenden  Heiden. 

Das  Matthäus-Evangelium  ist  nicht  judenchristlich,  sondern  universal¬ 
kirchlich.*  Der  Evangelist  und  viele  Glieder  seiner  Gemeinde  werden  freilich 
jüdischer  Herkunft  sein.  Das  beweist,  daß  nicht  alle  Judenchristen  sich 
partikularistisch  abgegrenzt  haben;  einige  haben  den  Weg  zur  Großkirche 
gefunden.  Aber  die  Trennung  der  Jünger  Jesu  von  den  Juden  ist  vollzogen. 
Matth,  xxviii.  15  wird  in  fast  johanneischer  Weise  von  den  'louSoïoi  ge¬ 
sprochen.  Es  ist  aber  kein  Zufall,  daß  bei  Matthäus  in  dieser  Weise  nur  von 
den  Juden  in  der  Zeit  nach  der  Kreuzigung  Jesu  gesprochen  wird,  denn  em 
durch  sie  wird  der  Bruch  vollendet.  Das  Gottesvolk  des  neuen  Bundes  ist 
die  Kirche  aus  allen  Völkern.  So  wie  sie  durch  Matthäus  vertreten  wird, 
versteht  sie  sich  selbst  von  der  Passion  und  Auferstehung  Jesu  aus;  und 
umgekehrt  versteht  sie  die  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu  in  ihrem  Bezug  auf  die 
eigene  Existenz  der  von  dem  jüdischen  Volke  getrennten  Kirche.*  Ihr  gehört 
auch  das  in  der  Geschichte  Jesu  erfüllte  A.T.  Man  könnte  demnach  sagen, 
bei  Matthäus  stehe  die  Passion  Jesu  im  Mittelpunkt  eines  Dreiecks,  deren 
Ecken  Altes  Testament,  Kirche  und  Synagoge  sind.* 

Zum  Schluß  noch  ein  kurzes  Wort  über  die  Stellung  der  Passionsgeschichte 
innerhalb  der  Ganzheit  des  Evangeliums.  Das  Wort  Kählers  ‘Passions- 

*  Vgl.  H.  Riesenfeld,  ‘The  Resurrection  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii  and  in  the  Dura-Europos  Paintingi’ 
(Upps.  Univ.  Arsskr.  1948,  ii),  wo  die  Übereinstimmung  zwischen  Matth,  xxvii.  51-3  imd  die 
Darstellung  von  Hesek.  xxxvii  in  der  Synagoge  zu  Dura  nachgewiesen  wird. 

*  K.  W.  Clark,  ‘The  Gentile  Bias  in  Matthew’  {Joum.  Bibi.  IM.,  vol.  utvi,  1947,  S.  165-72) 
nimmt  sogar  eine  heidenchristliche  Herkunft  des  Verfassers  an. 

*  W.  Hillmann,  Aitfbau  und  Dtutung  dtr  synoptischen  Leidensberichte  (Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1941),  kommt 
auf  ganz  anderem  Wege  zudem  ähnlichen  Ergebnis,  daQ  der  erste  Evangelist  'die  Fragestellungseiner 
Leser  aufgreift,  die  sich  vor  allem  auf  die  innere  und  äußere  Rechtfertigung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
richtet,  und  diese  neue  Gemeinde  aus  den  Ereignissen  und  den  Lehren  Jesu  auf  Grund  des  Glaubens 
an  seine  wirkliche  Messianität  rechtfertigt’  (S.  264).  Mit  Hillmanns  Rekonstruktion  einer  kumt- 
vollen  Komposition  der  Matthäus- Passion  vermag  ich  dagegen  wenig  anzufangen;  dasselbe  triüt 
auch  fur  Karl  Thieme,‘Matthäus,  der  Schriftgelehrte  Evangelist’(Judatni,Jahrg.V,  1949,  S.  t30-52, 
161-82)  zu.  An  sich  verdient  freilich  die  Frage  der  formalen  Komptosition  mehr  Beachtung  ab  ihr 
in  meinem  Referat  zuteil  geworden  ist. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  A.  Oepke,  Das  neue  Gottesvolk  (Gütersloh,  1950),  der  z.B.  S.  42f.  von  ‘einem  völlig 
einigartigen . . .  dialektischen  Dreiecksverhältnis  ’  spricht.  Merkwürdiger  Weise  hat  Oepke  in  seinem 
großen  Werke  sowohl  das  Matthäusevangelium  wie  auch  die  Lukasschriften  nur  wenig  berücksichtigt, 
so  daß  hier  die  Lücke  in  meinem  Buch  Das  Volk  Gottes  (Skr.  Norske  Vid.-Akad.,  Hist,  filos.  Kl., 
1941,  No.  2)  unausgefüllt  geblieben  ist. 
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geschichten  mit  ausfiihrlicher  Einleitung’^  trifft  flkr  Matthäus  viel  weniger 
als  für  Markus  zu;  die  vorhergehenden  Kapitel,  vor  allem  die  Redenkom¬ 
positionen,  tragen  dafilr  ein  viel  zu  großes  Gewicht.  Es  wäre  aber  auf  der 
anderen  Seite  auch  einseitig,  mit  B.  W.  Bacon  Kap.  xxvi-xxviii  als  ‘Epilog’ 
zu  dem  fünffach  geteilten  Werke  anzusehen,  und  Matthäus  als  ein  kate- 
chetisches  ‘Handbuch*  aufzufassen.* 

Die  Verkoppelung  der  Passionsgeschichte  mit  der  Darstellung  der  Lehr¬ 
tätigkeit  Jesu  —  die  wohl  in  der  Tat  in  fünf  Teile  zu  zerlegen  ist  —  geschieht 
durch  xxvi.  i  und  xxviii.  20;  die  Einleitung  zur'  Passionsgeschichte  Kal 
èyévÊTO  ÔTE  èréXeCTEv  ô  Miaous  Tràvroç  tous  Äöyous  toOtous  und  das  Wort  des 
Auferstandenen  6i6àoKOVT£ç  oûtoùs  Ttipeïv  iràvra  ôaa  èveTeiXàpev  Opïv. 
Es  ist  sicherlich  nicht  zufällig,  daß  an  beiden  Stellen,  am  deutlichsten  xxvi.  i, 
Formulierungen  vom  Schluß  des  Deuteronomiums  anklingen.*  Der  Evangelist 
wird  wohl  wirklich  sein  Werk  ab  eine  Art  Gegenstück  zum  Pentateuch 
verstanden  haben. 

Die  Passion  Jesu  kann  erst  anfangen,  wenn  Jesus  seine  gesamte  Lehrtätigkeit 
beendet  hat.  Und  die  nach  Ostern  hinzukommenden  Jünger  sollen  lernen, 
das  zu  halten,  was  Jesus  während  seiner  Lehrtätigkeit  in  Israel  geboten  hat. 
Die  ganze  nachösterliche  Gemeinde  steht  unter  dem  Wort,  das  vor  der 
Passion  nur  an  Israel  gerichtet  war.  Es  ist,  so  darf  man  sagen,  den  Juden 
genommen  und  einem  Volke  gegeben,  daß  das  Gebotene  zu  halten  lernen 
soll.  Von  hier  aus  muß  das  Nebeneinander  von  scheinbarem  Partikularismus 
und  Universalismus  bei  Matthäus  erklärt  werden.  Das  Problem  kann  an 
der  Hand  von  Kap.  x  erläutert  werden.  Die  hier  gesammelten  Logien  sind 
deutlich  als  Vorschriften  für  die  kirchliche  Gegenwart  zusammengestellt; 
an  der  Spitze  steht  aber  das  Gebot,  nur  zu  den  verlorenen  Schafen  des 
Hauses  Israel  zu  gehen.  Dieses  Gebot  trifft  für  Matthäus  natürlich  nur  für 
die  vorösterliche  Situation  zu.  Aber  was  Jesus  bei  der  Gelegenheit  der 
Äussendung  seiner  Apostel  an  Israel  geboten  hat,  sollen  seine  Jünger  in  allen 
Völkern  zu  halten  lehren.  Beides  gehört  für  Matthäus  zusammen:  Jesus  ist 
Christos  und  Didaskalos,  gekreuzigter  Gottessohn  und  neuer  Mose.  Dem 
entspricht  der  Doppelcharakter  des  Buches,  als  ‘Evangelium’  und  als 
‘Handbuch’. 

*  Der  sogenannte  historische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtliche,  biblische  Christus,  Neu  herausg.,  München, 
•953.  S.  60. 

'  B.  W.  Bacon,  Studies  in  Matthew  (New  York,  1930),  S.  80-a,  von  Stendahl,  a.a.O.  S.  35  wieder* 
holt;  über  Matthäus  als  ‘Handbuch*  vgl.  Stendahl  S.  20-9. 

*  Zu  Matth,  xxvi.  i  vgl.  Deut.  xxxi.  i  (Sept.),  24,  xxxii.  44f.  Zu  Matth,  xxviii.  30  vgl.  Deut, 
xxix.  8,  XXX.  8,  IO,  16,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  46  (iv.  2,  etc.). 
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BEILAGEN 

REMINISZENZEN  AUS  MARKUS  IN  DIREKTER  REDE 
MATTHÄUS  XXVI-XXVm 

A.  Erzählung  oder  indirekte  Rede  bei  Markus 


Worte  Jesu: 

Matth, 
xxvi.  2 

26-7  9àyrr6. .  .irieTS  ÉÇ  oCrroö 

TrdvTES 

36  öntEXSüv  èKEl 
38,  40  met*  èMoC 
39  e!  SuvotOv  êonv,  TrapeAdörrco 

42 

Worte  Anderer: 

Matth. 

xxvi.  15  SoOvoa. .  .iropaScbaco 
66  êvoxoç  9av<irTou  èoriv 
xxvü.  2 1  b  TÖv  Bopoßßdv 


Mark. 

xiv.  I  und  41  (vgl.  Matth. 

XX.  i8f.  Par.) 

»V.  35 

35  irpoeXStbv  mxpöv 
33  MET*  oCrroö 
35 

35^-.  39 

Mark, 
xiv.  lof. 

64 

XV.  II 


B.  Direkte  Rede  auch  bei  Markus 

Worte  Jesu  : 

Matth. 

xxvi.  18  Ô  Kaipös  Mou  ÉyyOs  éoriv 
23  o0t6s  me  TropaScooei 
25,  64  oO  Eliras 
28  eIs  dçEotv  äiiapTitäv 

31  èv  vuktI  toOt^ 

54  irXripüdcixnv  ort  ypaqxxi 
6eT  yEvéaôai 
xxviii.  10  CnrdyeTE. . . 

Vgl.  auch  Matth,  xxvi.  53,  61  (oO  SOvauai,  SOvauai)  mit 
Mark.  xv.  31  (oO  SOvorroi). 

Worte  Anderer: 


Mark. 

xiv.  41  f.,  i.  15 
xiv.  18 

XV.  2  OÙ  MyEis 

i.4(!) 

xiv.  30 

49 
xiii.  7 

xvi.  7  (Wort  des  Engels) 


Matth. 

Mark. 

xxvi.  25 

Mi^Ti  èycb  eImi, 

xiv.  19,  45 

49 

XalpE 

XV.  8 

65 

äßÄa99i)MT)aEV 

xiv.  64 

69 

faXiAalou 

70 

7* 

METà. .  .ToO  Nojcopaiou 

67 

72 

oOk  oI5a  TÔV  dvdpcoirov 

7* 

73 

Kal  où  (om.  D,  6,  etc.) 

67 

xxvü.  17, 

21  a  diÄETE  érrroXùoco  ùmTv.  . . 

XV.  9,  1 1 

xxvüi.  6,  7 

KoOciJS  eIttev — I60Ù  slirov  OmTv 

7  KOdchs  ElireV  ÙMÏV 

7 

ÔT1 

6 

DIE  PASSIONSOESCHICHTE  BEI  MATTHÄUS 
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Das  Gesamtbild  spricht  eindeutig  fur  eine  freie  Wiedererzählung  des  Markus 
bei  Matthäus,  auch  wenn  es  in  einzelnen  der  oben  angeführten  Fälle  fraglich 
bleibt,  ob  wirklich  Nachklänge  aus  Markus  vorliegen. 

Nur  selten  kehren  Worte,  die  bei  Markus  in  direkter  Rede  stehen,  bei  Matthäus 
in  der  Erzählung  wieder:  xxvi.  56  (vgl.  Mark.  xiv.  49,  dazu  aber  auch  Matth, 
xxvi.  52);  xxvii.  12  (o06èv  ^TTSKpivorro,  vgl.  Mark.  xv.  4  oOk  dnroKpivij  o06év,  aber 
auch  Mark.  xiv.  61)  ;  xxviii.  2  àTracOXiosv  t6v  XlOov  (vgl.  Mark.  xvi.  3  t(ç  diroKuXfaei 
fjutv  t6v  A16ov). 

In  einigen  Fällen  werden  bei  Matthäus  die  Aussagen  nicht  aus  der  Markus- 
Tradition,  sondern  aus  Stoffen  anderer  Herkunft  ergänzt:  xxvi.  42  y6VTiö/|Tco 
t6  9éATiU<k  aou  (Matth,  vi.  10);  xxvii.  40  cl  ui6s  eI  toO  OeoO  (Matth,  iv.  3,  6); 
xxvii.  43  (Ps.  xxii.  19,  Matth,  xxvi.  63  Par.).  Uber  selbständig  überlieferte 
Sprüche  verfugt  Matthäus  innerhalb  der  Leidensgeschichte  nur  in  sehr  be¬ 
schränktem  MaOe,  eigentlich  nur  in  der  Perikop>e  von  der  Gefangennahme  :  xxvi.  50, 
52  (vgl.  Joh.  xviii.  1 1,  Apoc.  xiii.  10)  und  53;  vgl.  daneben  xxvi.  63  (Erweiterung), 
xxvii.  19,  24-5.  In  den  Sonder-Perikopen  des  Matthäus  wird  aber  direkte  Rede 
viel  verwendet:  xxvii.  3-6,  62-6;  xxviii.  11-15,  16-20. 

Zusammenfassend  ist  noch  hervorzuheben,  daß  wir  bei  Matthäus  eine  aus¬ 
gedehntere  Verwendung  von  direkter  Rede  und  auch  mehr  Wiederholungen  als 
bei  Markus  finden.  Beides  darf  als  ein  Zeichen  mündlichen  (und  semitischen?) 
Erzählungsstils  gewertet  werden. 

n.  KLEINE  ÜBEREINSTIMMUNGEN  MATTHÄUS-LUKAS  GEGEN  MARKUS 
Matth,  xxvi.  16  (eOxoïplav),  29  (où  Trito  dnr’  fipxi,  Luk.  dirö  toö  vöv),  39 
(ttAtep — itXi)v),  40  (irpôç  tous  üaÔTjTàs),  41  (EloéXôriTE),  42  (yEVT|öi)Tco  t6  ôéXTjiJiÂ 
oou  Luk.  t6  •  .tô  aàv  yivéoùto),  47  (ISoù),  51  (TrorràÇos,  Luk.  èTrdrraÇEv), 

58  (ô  6è  nérpos  f|KoXoùdEi — èKàOriTo),  63-4  (el  où  el — ô  ulôs  toö  Ôeoô — où  eIttos, 
Luk.  Opsls  XéyexE — dnr’  âpri,  Luk.  dnrô  toö  vOv — Koôi'iiievov  èx  Se^icov,  Wortfolge), 
68  (XéyovTES. .  .tIs  èonv  ô  Traloos  ne),  71  (&XXti,  Luk.  hrpos),  75  (èÇeX0<bv  IÇco 
IxXaucTEV  inKpc5s,  bei  Lukas  kaum  ursprünglich). 

xxvii.  I  (toö  Xaoö),  1 1  (8911) >  23  (koköv  èTTolnoEV,  Wortfolge),  26  (t6v  6è  'Itiooöv), 
37  (oötos),  40  (e!.  .  .el),  50  (9covfl  peydtXi],  Dativ),  54  (éKorrôvrapxos — TàyivôpEva, 
Luk.  TÔ  yevöpevov),  55  (dnrô  xfls  foXiXafas),  57  (Toövopa,  Luk.  övöpom),  58  (oOtoç 
irpooeXôdîv  t^  niXdrrcp,  bei  Lukas  fehlt  oötos  in  D,  Sah),  59  (àvETÙXiÇev  oùrô 
oiv66vi),  60  (fÔTiKEV,  so  auch  Mark,  v.l.;  xaivÇ,  Luk.  oö  oOk  fjv  où5e1s  oöttco 
KEiUEVOS). 

xxviii.  I  (éin9cooKoùoi],  vgl.  Luk.  xxiii.  54);  8  (ESpapov  dnrayyElXai,  Luk. 
(ärm^yyEiXov). 

Dazu  kommen  noch  Matth,  xxvi.  50  und  52,  wo  ganz  verschiedene  Aussagen 
Jesu  in  verwandter  Weise  eingefiihrt  werden,  sowie  ein  paar  anderen  Stellen  wo 
die  Berührung  nur  scheinbar  sein  dürfte.  Es  gibt  kaum  eine  einzige  Stelle  die  sich 
nicht  —  mit  einiger  Wahrscheinlichkeit  oder  zur  Not  —  in  der  von  Streeter 
befürworteten  Weise  erklären  ließe  (vgl.  TTu  Four  Gospels,  S.  303^,  321-8).  Bei  der 
großen  Zahl  der  Stellen,  wird  aber  die  statistische  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dafür,  daß 
derartige  Erklärungen  überall  zutreffen,  äußerst  gering,  vor  allem  wenn  neben 
den  positiven  Berührungen  auch  die  gemeinsamen  ‘Auslassungen’  berücksichtigt 
werden. 
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UI.  SONDER-ÜBEREINSTIMMUNOEN  MATTHÄUS-JOHANNES 

xxvi.  3-5,  Joh.  xi.  47-53.  Sitzung  des  Rats.  Details  :  ovWixöiIctcxv  (ouWiyayov . , . 
avn>é6piov)  ;  toö  dpxupécos  Kaiaçâ  (Koiaçôs,  àpxiEpsùs  ä>v),  oweßouXeOaotvro  Iva 
TÔV  'Iriaoöv. . .  önroKreivcoaiv  (äßouXcOaonrTO  Iva  diroiativcoaiv  oCrröv). 

xxvi.  6-13,  Joh.  xii.  1-8  (Mark.  xiv.  3-9).  Die  Salbung.  Nur  wenn  Joh.  xii.  8 
ursprünglich  wäre,  würde  eine  auffallende  Übereinstimmung  vorliegen.  Vgl.  sonst 
xxvi.  7  ßopuripou  (ttoAutIpou,  v.l.  auch  bei  Matthäus)  ;  xxvi.  9  ScoSfjvai  nrcoxols 
(ohne  Artikel,  Joh.  äSöOri  tttcoxoIs). 
xxvi.  15.  Geldliebe  des  Judas.  Vgl.  Joh.  xii.  4-6. 
xxvi.  18  Ô  Konpds  pou  èyyOs  èoriv.  Vgl.  Joh.  vii.  6;  xii.  23,  etc. 
xxvi.  20-5,  Joh.  xüi.  21-30.  Bezeichnung  des  Verräters,  unter  Ausdrücklicher 
Nennung  des  Judas,  wenn  auch  in  verschiedener  Weise  :  ô  per’  èpoü — 

4>  £ycb  ßdyco. 

xxvi.  25;  xxvii.  3  (x.  4),  Joh.  xviii.  2,  5.  Terminologie:  ’loOSoç  ô  trapaSiSoùs 
oCrrôv  (aus  Mark.  xiv.  44  =  Matth,  xxvi.  48  ô  trapaSiBoOs  oùrôv?). 
xxvi.  39,  42.  Joh.  xviii.  17.  Willigkeit  Jesu  zum  Trinken  des  Kelches, 
xxvi.  47-56,  Joh.  xviii.  i-ii.  Die  Gefangennahme.  Die  Überlegenheit  Jesu, 
in  verschiedener  Weise  geschildert,  xxvi.  51  t6  ebriov  (=Joh.  xviii.  10  v.l.,  26); 
xxvi.  52^Joh.  xviii.  ii. 

xxvi.  57,  Joh.  xviii.  24  trpbs  KonaçSv  tôv  dpxiepéa. 

xxvii.  27-30,  Joh.  xix.  1-3.  Die  Verspottung.  V.  29:  trXéÇavTeç  oréçovov  èÇ 
(ScKovOcôv  êTrédriKov  éttI  Tfjç  KEçoÂfiç  oOtoû  (Joh.  . .  .oûtoô  keçoX^). 

xxvii.  37,  Joh.  xix.  19 _ ’Irjaoös. .  .6  ßaaiXeOs  tô5v  *lou6aicov. 

xxvii.  57-61,  Joh.  xix.  38-42,  Die  Grablegung.  V.  57:  ôç  èpaÔTjTEOÔTi  (Joh. 
pa6r|*n^S  ù>v)  ;  59,  Xoßebv  tô  aûpa  (Joh.  ^aßov. .  .t6  aûpa)  ;  60,  âv  Tcp  xaiv^. . . 
pVTIPEicp  (Joh.  PVTIPEÏOV  KOivdv). 

xxvii.  62  (xxi.  45),  Joh.  xi.  57;  xviii.  3  (vii.  32,  45).  Terminologie:  ol  dpxiepels 
Kcd  ol  Oopiaoiot. 

xxviii.  1-8,  Joh.  xx.  1-13.  Das  leere  Grab.  Salbung  nicht  erwähnt, 
xxviii.  9-10.  Christophanie  am  Grabe.  Wort  Jesu:  toïç  àSeXçoïç  pou. 
xxviii.  15.  Terminologie:  'louSaloi. 
xxviii.  17  ot  5è  IBiaraaov.  Vgl.  Joh.  xx.  24ff. 

Im  Laufe  der  Textgeschichte  ist  auch  die  Zahl  der  Übereinstimmungen  zwischen 
Matthäus  und  Johannes  erweitert  worden,  wie  vor  allem  aus  Varianten  zu 
Matth,  xxvii.  34,  49;  xxviii.  19  und  Joh.  xviii.  ii  hervorgeht. 

Die  neuere  Forschung  ist  geneigt,  keine  direkte  literarische  Abhängigkeit  des 
Johannes  von  den  Synoptikern  anzunehmen  (Gardner-Smith,  Bultmann,  Dodd 
und  neuerdings  B.  Noack,  ‘Zur  Johanneischen  Tradition’,  Det  lærde  Selskabs  Skrifter 
(Aarhus),  Teol.  Skr.  3  (Kobenhavn,  1954)).  Dieser  Ansicht  wird  durch  die  obige 
Übersicht  nicht  wiedersprochen.  Noack  erwägt  aber  die  Möglichkeit  ‘Ob  es 
gerade  die  in  der  Synopse  schriftlich  fixierten  Perikopen  sind,  die  sich  nach  einer 
Zwischenzeit  mündlicher  Überlieferung  in  der  johanneischen  Tradition  wieder¬ 
finden*  (S.  134,  Anm.  294).  In  einer  unveröffentlichten  Untersuchung  zum 
Thema  Johannes  und  Matthäus  ist  mein  Schüler  Peder  Borgen  zu  dem  Ergebnis 
gekonunen,  daß  dies  tatsächlich  zum  Teil  der  Fall  ist. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  TAA2THPION 
IN  ROMANS  III.  25 

Most  recent  writers  have  seen  in  tXacrri'ipiov  a  reference  to  the  mercy-seat, 
and,  since  this  was  in  normal  use  only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,^  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Rom.  iii.  25  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  ceremonies  of 
that  day.  But  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  idea  which  was  vigorously  upheld  in  earlier  days,  and  still  has  some 
protagonists,  that  the  word  is  not  so  specific,  and  is  to  be  understood  as 
something  like  ‘means  of  propitiation’.* 

The  form  of  the  word  does  not  help  us  much,  for  the  meaning  of  the  -ripiov 
termination  is  not  completely  clear.  There  are  examples  of  its  use  for  place, 
as  dKpoorrfipiov,  and  also  for  means  as  acoiYipiov,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
advocates  for  either  meaning  as  the  correct  one  for  IXaori'ipiov.  It  is  plain 
that  the  usage  and  not  the  form  must  decide  the  question. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  IXocnVipiov  in  Romans  iii  is  an  adjective  or 
a  noun.  The  adjectival  form  does  occur,  and  for  example,  we  find  it  qualifying 
Ouola  in  a  papyrus  from  Fayum,*  ôàvoros  in  one  reading  of  IV  Macc.  xvii.  22, 
and  pvflua  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  7,  i.  But  not  a  great  number  of  examples  of 
this  use  of  the  word  can  be  cited,  and  none  where  some  such  substantive  as 
60110  is  understood.  Rather  than  understanding  some  such  noun*  it  would 

*  There  are  numerous  references  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant  as  being  used  outside  the  holy  of 

holies,  as  Joshua  iii.  3,  iv.  5  etc.,  and  the  well  known  incident  in  I  Samuel  iv.  when  the  Philistines 
captured  it.  That  it  was  the  practice  to  carry  the  ark  with  the  armies  in  time  of  war  seems  clear,  cf. 
Uriah’s  remark  to  David,  ‘The  ark,  and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  booths’  (II  Sam.  xi.  1 1).  Many 
recent  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  ark  was  in  regular  use  in  connexion  with  cultic  practices  such 
as  an  enthronement  festival  or  sacred  marriage.  The  last  mention  of  the  ark  in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  3, 
an  instruction  to  put  it  into  the  Temple,  shows  that  it  was  still  used  in  some  manner  not  now  known. 
But  as  our  primary  concern  is  with  the  later  usage,  that  with  which  the  men  of  the  New  Testament 
were  concerned,  we  may  set  aside  these  practices,  all  the  more  so  since  the  mentioned 

in  any  such  passage,  and  it  may  well  have  been  the  case  that  it  was  not  carried  round  with  the  ark. 
That  it  was  more  than  merely  a  lid  to  the  ark  seen»  implied  by  the  reference  to  the  holy  of  holies 
in  I  Chron.  xxviii.  1 1  as  ‘the  house  of  the  and  the  designation  of  Yahweh  as  ‘thou  that  sittest 

upon  the  cherubim’  (Ps.  Ixxx.  i).  The  riVBS  clearly  had  existence  in  its  own  right,  and  was  very 
cloiely  associated  with  the  presence  of  Yahweh. 

*  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  words  of  the  IXAoxw««  group  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  the  averting  of  the  divine  wrath,  rather  than  of  expiation  simply,  as  is  frequently 
maintained,  in  an  article  in  the  Expository  Times,  Lxii,  pp.  337  flf.  lapidation  may  not  be  a  very 
good  word  to  describe  this,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  better. 

*  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  TTu  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri,  p.  313  (No.  337). 

*  Yet  G.  F.  Moore  says  ‘the  interpretation  “atoning  sacrifiée"  (after  the  analogy  of  owri^piov, 
XOptOTt^piow,  TiXioTi^lpiov,  etc.)  is  not  entirely  certain,  though  highly  probable’,  Enc.  Bib.  iv, 
col.  4339.  Similarly  Charles  Hodge  (in  loc.)  gives  ‘propitiatory  sacrifice’  as  his  first  alternative  (the 
other  being  ‘propitiation’),  and  Denney  uses  the  same  expression  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in 
Studies  in  Theology,  pp.  1 1^{. 
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seem  better  to  take  it  as  being  predicate  to  the  relative  ôv.^  ’  Grammatically 
there  seems  nothing  against  this,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  must 
remain  as  a  possible  understanding  of  the  term,  the  only  important  objection, 
it  would  seem,  being  the  statistical  one,  that  IXacnYipiov  occurs  quite  often  as 
a  neuter  noun  and  only  rarely  as  an  adjective.  This  consideration,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  guide  us  in  the  Romans  passage.  We  cannot  assume  that  Paul  used 
the  rarer  rather  than  the  more  usual  form  without  some  good  evidence,  and 
such  does  not  seem  to  be  adduced.  We  conclude  therefore  that  tXaari^piov 
in  this  passage  is  probably  the  noun. 

By  the  same  criterion  we  take  it  to  be  the  neuter  noun  rather  than  the 
masculine,  although  this  latter  seems  to  be  understood  by  some  of  the  Latin 
versions  with  their  propitiatorem*  (while  according  to  Sanday  and  Headlam 
the  Syriac  is  ambiguous,  and  thus  may  be  meant  to  support  this  reading), 
and  this  understanding  of  the  term  has  had  some  distinguished  supporters, 
James  Morison  for  example  citing  Wyclif  ‘an  helpere’.  Purvey  ‘forgiver’, 
Cranmer  ‘the  obtainer  of  mercy’,  Erasmus  ‘reconciler’  (though  he  also  gives 
the  more  usual  ‘propitiatory’)  and  Melancthon  ‘propitiator’,*  while  to  these 
Gifford  adds  Aquinas,  Estius  and  van  Hengel.*  Despite  these  great  names 
this  understanding  of  our  term  is  to  be  rejected,  for  in  the  first  place,  such  a 
use  of  IXacnYipiov  does  not  seem  to  be  attested  from  antiquity,  and  in  the 
second,  if  this  is  what  Paul  wished  to  say  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  used  IXacnVis. 

The  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  repro¬ 
duce  Deissmann’s  summary.* 

1.  Votive  offerings  to  deities  or  to  the  deity  are  most  frequently  of  all  so 
designated  (Cos  inscriptions,  Josephus,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Johannes  Kameniates). 

2.  The  golden  plate  above  the  ark .  .  .  (The  LXX  and  quotations  from  or 
references  to  it  in  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews). 

3.  The  ledge  of  the  altar  (#). 

4.  The  place  of  the  altar  (Sabas). 

5.  The  altar  (Hesychius,  Cyril). 

6.  Noah’s  ark  (Symmachus). 

7.  A  monastery  (Menander,  Joseph  Genesios). 

8.  A  Church  (Theophanes  Continuatus). 

The  word  was  obviously  capable  of  being  used  in  any  one  of  a  wide  variety 
of  ways,  and  we  turn  now  to  the  reasons  that  are  put  forward  for  thinking  that 
Paul  thought  in  terms  of  the  rnb?  only. 

(i)  The  big  reason  for  thinking  this  is  that,  in  the  LXX,  tXaari^piov 
is  usually  the  translation  for  nnfe?.  Hatch  and  Redpath  listing  twenty 
passages  (out  of  twenty-seven  where  iXaoTYipiov  is  found)  where  it  renders 

*  So  Sanday  and  Headlam  (in  loe.) ;  Denney,  E.G.T.,  n,  p.  61 1  ;  Vincent  Taylor,  Expository  Tima, 
L,  p.  296;  etal. 

*  See  Sanday  and  Headlam  in  loe.  *  A  Critical  Exposition  of  Romans  Third,  p.  284. 

*  Romans,  p.  g8.  *  Enc.  Bib.  m,  col.  3033. 
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this  Hebrew  word.  LXX  usage,  it  is  argued,  would  be  decisive  for  St  Paul, 
and  thus  we  must  think  that  in  Romans  iii  he  means  by  lAaon^piov  what  the 
LXX  translators  characteristically  meant  by  it. 

But  what  is  this  LXX  usage?  In  the  first  place  the  almost  invariable  habit 
of  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was  to  use  the  article,  the 
only  exception  being  in  the  first  place  where  the  word  occurs,  and  there  it  is 
not  alone,  but  in  company  with  éirfdEpa.  This  unusual  translation  of 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  speculation,  but  for  our  present  purpose  we  note 
that  the  èirlOeua  may  well  have  served  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  article. 
The  article  indicates  that  it  is  not  *a  propitiating  thing’  but  *the  propitiating 
thing’  which  is  meant,  and  the  ëiridEpa  likewise  has  the  effect  of  removing 
IXaoTYipiov  from  the  realm  of  the  general.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Exod.  xxv. 
16  (17)  seems  to  mean  ‘thou  shalt  make  a  n'jbj  of  pure  gold’  it  may  well 
have  seemed  gratuitous  to  introduce  an  article  in  the  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  make  IXaaiYipiov  anarthrous  would  have  been  to  leave  it  very 
general,  perhaps  even  unintelligible,  in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
covered  by  the  term,  and  thus  something  different  was  required.  Once  the 
idea  had  been  introduced  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pointing  back  to  Uhe 
propitiating  thing’,  and  thus  the  need  for  such  a  rendering  did  not  arise  again. 

T.  W.  Manson  suggests  that  the  èTrfôepa  may  be  a  gloss.^  In  many  ways 
this  is  attractive,  and  it  would  certainly  solve  some  problems,  but  the  evidence 
adduced  is  not  really  strong,  and  there  remains  the  suspicion  that  not 
sufficient  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  maxim  diffmlior  lectio  potior.  In  view 
of  the  absence  of  êrrOepa  everywhere  else  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  great 
majority  of  the  MSS.  should  support  the  longer  text  unless  it  be  original. 

Other  explanations  than  the  one  put  forward  above  have  been  offered  and, 
for  example,  Deissmann  thinks  that  iXaoTi'ipiov  means  ‘propitiatory  thing’, 
hriÔEpa  being  added  at  its  first  occurrence  to  show  just  exactly  what  it  is  that 
is  meant.  Blichsel  thinks  that  iXaon^lpiov  here  is  an  adjective  qualifying 
éTriÔÊpa:  ‘Daraus  erhellt,  dass  für  sie  tö  IXaan^ipiov  an  sich  nicht  einen 
räumlichen  Gegenstand,  sondern  :  das  Sühnende  ganz  allgemein  bedeutet.’* 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  such  significance  in  the  fact  that  this  transla¬ 
tion  occurs  in  the  first  place  where  the  expression  is  met,  but  one  wonders 
whether  we  are  not  asking  for  rather  more  in  the  way  of  consistency  from  the 
LXX  translators  than  they  always  supply  to  us.  IXoaiYipiov  iTriOepa  ‘  propitia¬ 
tory  cover’  is  a  not  unintelligible  rendering  of  and  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  after  using  this  once,  the  translators  slipped 
later  on  into  the  simpler  IXaori^lpiov  without  there  being  any  profound  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  process.* 

*  J.T.S.  XLVi,  p.  3.  *  T.W.N.T.  ni,  p.  320. 

'  James  Morison,  op.  cit.  pp.  290-1,  thinks  that  combines  the  ideas  of  ‘propitiation’  and 
‘cover’,  but  translators  into  Greek,  if  using  only  one  term,  must  choose  between  these  ideas.  Thus 
l^dVTt^piov  retains  propitiation  and  loses  cover,  while  Mdiiia  (Josephus)  retains  cover  and  loses 
propitiation.  This  p>assage  manages  to  express  both  ideas. 
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Then  we  must  notice  that  when  they  use  IXaon^piov  to  translate  nnbs  the 
LXX  translators  always  have  something  in  the  context  to  make  clear  which 
propitiating  thing  IXatnYipiov  is  to  denote.  There  is  never  a  passage  where 
this  word  denotes  the  without  some  clear  indication  as  to  what  is 

meant,  as  by  the  mention  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  cherubim,  or 
both.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  something  similar  where  it  denotes  other 
things,  for  in  Ezekiel,  while  the  meaning  of ‘settle’  is  not  perfectly  clear,  the 
context  clearly  connects  the  term  with  the  altar,  and  when  Symmachus  uses 
the  term  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  16  (15),  Heb.  n^ç),  again  the  context  makes 
plain  what  is  meant.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Philo,  who  speaks  of  the 
cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  is  called  the  iXaan^piov. 
The  thing  that  makes  Amos  ix.  i  so  difficult  to  interpret  as  it  stands,  and 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  the  LXX  rests  on  a  misreading  of  the  Hebrew 
is  precisely  this,  that  the  context  gives  no  indication  of  what  is  meant.  In  the 
one  place  where  n’jb?  occurs  without  mention  of  the  ark,  etc.,  namely 
I  Chron.  xxviii.  1 1,  the  LXX  renders  with  éÇiXaapôs,  a  reading  which  raises 
difficulties  of  its  own,  but  the  point  is  that  IXacnYipiov  by  itself  was  evidently 
not  regarded  as  definite  enough  to  point  us  to  the  n'lb?. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  significance  of  the  Ezekiel  and  Amos 
passages,  where  lAaonYipiov  is  used  of  objects  other  than  the  n'^b?.  Amos 
ix.  I  (unless  based  on  a  lost  Hebrew  variant)  is  the  result  of  misreading  the 
Massoretic  text  or  mistranslation,  but  the  point  is  that  the  reader  of  the  LXX 
would  come  across  IXoarfipiov  at  this  point  where  he  would  hardly  under¬ 
stand  it  to  refer  to  the  n*lb3.  So  with  the  five  references  in  Ezekiel.  They 
very  clearly  have  no  connexion  with  the  n*ibb,  but  they  must  be  included 
as  part  of  the  LXX  usage. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  conclusion  is  to  be  avoided  that,  even  on  LXX  premises, 
anarthrous  IXociYipiov  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  mercy-seat.  The  word 
itself  means  ‘propitiatory’,  and  if  the  mercy-seat  could  be  so  designated,  so 
also  could  one  of  the  ledges  on  Ezekiel’s  altar  (or  even  Noah’s  ark,  according 
to  Symmachus).  IXaGiYipiov  might  denote  the  n*ib?,  but  that  was  because 
it  referred  to  its  function,  and  not  because  it  formed  an  exact  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  term.  If  the  nnb?  was  ‘propitiatory’,  so  too,  were  other  things. 

(2)  T.  W.  Manson  contends  that  IXaorfipiov  denotes  a  place  in  Christian 
literature  outside  the  New  Testament,  and  goes  on  to  reason  that  in  Romans  iii 
it  will  conformably  denote  ‘the  place  where  the  mercy  of  God  was  supremely 
manifested’.^  The  passages  to  which  he  draws  attention  are  those  where 
IXoorfipiov  denotes  the  sanctuary,  the  whole  church,  and  a  monastery.  But 
if  we  ask  why  churches  might  be  termed  IXacnYipia  we  are  answered  in  the 
words  of  Johannes  Kameniates,  that  they  are  ‘as  it  were  propitiatory  gifts 
dedicated  by  the  community  to  the  deity  (clxnrep  Tivà  Kotvà  irpôç  t6  OeTov 

‘  Op.  eit.  p.  4.  Liddon  cita  Levy  (Chald.  Diet.)  as  assigning  to  the  meaning  ‘a  pace  ot 

expiation*,  Explanatory  Analysis  of  St  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  75. 
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lAaon'ipia)  And  if  this  is  so  for  churches,  it  probably  explains  the  use  of  the 
same  term  for  monasteries  and  sanctuaries. 

Manson  also  sees  the  sense  of  place  in  references  to  the  lAaoiYipiov  in 
Ezekiel.  ‘They  mark  the  place  where  the  altar  stands  and  the  sacrificial  ritual 
is  performed.’  *  There  may  be  a  hint  at  location  here,  but  in  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  ‘place  of  atonement’  it  is  atonement  rather  than  place  to  which  this 
word  directs  our  attention.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  we  must  understand 
the  references  in  the  lexicographers  Hesychius  and  Cyril.  Manson’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  two  treat  IXacnYipiov  and  Ouaioorfipiov  ‘  as  practically  inter¬ 
changeable  terms’  seems  a  little  too  definite.  Hesychius  defines  IXaorfipiov 
as  ‘Koôàpoiov.  600100x1*1  piov’  which  appears  to  mean  that  the  explanation  he 
prefers  is  Koôàpoiov,  600100x1*1  piov  being  a  meaning  the  word  can  have  on 
occasion.  In  his  footnote  to  Hesychius  Joannes  Alberti  cites  Cyril’s  explana¬ 
tion  ‘600100x1*1  piov  èv  cÇ)  TTpooçépei  (legend.  videturTrpooçéps)  rrspl  àpopxtwv’. 
It  is  not  that  lXooxi*ip»ov  and  600100x1*1  piov  in  themselves  are  of  similar 
meaning,  but  that  that  aspect  of  the  latter  in  which  it  appears  as  cleansing 
from  sin,  brings  it  into  the  circle  of  meaning  of  the  former.  It  is  the  altar  in 
its  propitiatory  aspect  which  may  be  denoted  by  lXooxi*ipiov. 

So  is  it  with  the  sanctuary.  It  is  there  that  rites  take  place  directed  towards 
the  averting  of  punishment  due  to  sin  and  the  inclining  of  the  Deity  to  be 
favourable,  and  accordingly  from  one  aspect  the  sanctuary  may  be  regarded 
as  lXooxi*ipiov. 

Thus  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any  stress  on  the  notion  of  place, 
and  it  seems  better  to  regard  !Xaoxi*ipiov  as  denoting  ‘means  of  propitiation’ 
than  a  place.  This  is  much  more  applicable  also  in  the  case  of  the  references 
to  Noah’s  ark  (which  Manson  adduces),  for  the  ark  would  not  naturally  be 
interpreted  as  a  place. 

(3)  The  concept  of  Christ  as  a  lXa(m*ipiov  is  connected  in  Romans  iii  with 
the  law  and  the  prophets  (Rom.  iii.  21  f.),  and  BiichseP  and  others  urge  that 
we  must  see  accordingly  a  reference  to  the  central  point  in  the  expiation  of 
sin  according  to  the  Torah,  namely  the  Day  of  Atonement  ceremonies. 

This  is  hardly  a  convincing  argument.  If  on  other  grounds  we  could 
establish  the  connexion  of  iXoCTXi*ipiov  as  applied  to  Christ  with  the  Day  of 
Atonement  ceremonies,  this  would  be  an  interesting  confirmation,  but  of 
itself  it  carries  little  weight.  The  reference  to  law  is  in  &.  2 1 ,  that  to  lXoaxi*ipiov 
in  V.  25,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  two  are  thought  of  as  being  in 
close  connexion.  Again,  it  does  not  appear  why  we  should  link  lXaaxi*ipiov 
with  the  law  rather  than  with  the  prophets.  Further,  it  is  not  the  lXacm*ipiov 
which  is  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  the  righteousness  of  God, 

‘  Cited  in  Enc.  Bib.  in,  col.  3031. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  3.  This  is  supported  by  Schleusner’s  understanding  of  as  ‘Atrium,  crepido 

sltaris,  sive:  spatium,  in  quo  sacerdotes  circa  altare  obambulare  poterant’,  //ovus  T/usaurus _ in 

LXX.  ..inUrpretes  Vsteris  Testamenti,  m,  p.  109. 

*  T.WJf.T.  m,  p.  3aa. 
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and  however  closely  we  think  of  these  as  being  connected,  they  are  not  the 
same  thing. 

(4)  T.  W.  Manson  suggests  that  Romans  i-iii  is  ‘  an  elaborate  confession 
of  sin  for  all  mankind,  with  its  climax  at  iii.  23’,  and  that  it  ‘is  followed 
immediately  by  a  description  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  can  be  properly 
understood  only  by  being  brought  into  relation  to  the  ritual  acts  of  the  High 
Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement’,^  this  being  apparently  a  reference  to  the 
‘in  his  blood’. 

This,  too,  b  difficult  to  accept.  As  a  confession  of  sin  Romans  i-iii  must 
surely  be  unique  with  its  ‘the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men’  (i.  i8),  the  threefold  ‘God  gave 
them  up’  (i.  24,  26,  28),  ‘thou  art  without  excuse,  O  man’  (ii.  i),  ‘reckonest 
thou  thb,  O  man’  (ii.  3),  ‘we  before  laid  to  the  charge  both  of  Jews  and 
Greeks,  that  they  are  all  under  sin’  (iii.  9).  This  b  not  penitence,  but  polemic, 
and  the  gbt  of  Paul’s  argument  is  not  ‘  Let  us  confess  sin  that  an  atonement 
may  be  found  for  us’,*  but,  ‘All  are  sinners  whether  they  acknowledge  it  or  not, 
and  are  in  need  of  the  atonement  which  God,  on  Hb  own  initiative,  provided.’ 

(5)  The  emphatic  oCrroö  in  the  expression  èv  tc^  oOtoO  alporri  is  strongly 
urged  by  Gifford,  who  indeed,  makes  it  his  prime  consideration  in  urging  a 
reference  to  the  mercy-seat,  hb  idea  being  that  the  n*3bs  was  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  sacrifices,  but  Ghrbt  was  propitiatory  in  hb  own  blood. 

But  in  the  first  place  the  otOroö  does  not  seem  to  be  so  emphatic  that  it  will 
carry  all  thb,*  and  in  the  second,  even  allowing  it  to  be  emphatic,  it  might 
well  be  understood  otherwise.  For,  apart  from  Christ’s  sacrifice,  however 
propitiation  be  thought  to  be  effected,  be  it  by  sacrifice,  offering  of  votive 
gifts,  Noah’s  ark,  a  church  or  sanctuary  or  what  you  will,  it  is  always  by 
something  external.  But  Christ  obtained  propitiation  by  his  own  blood. 

(6)  The  Greek  Fathers  from  Origen  onwards  seem  usually  to  take  IXaon'i- 
piov  in  the  sense  of  the  mercy-seat.*  Thb  b  impressive,  but  while  paying  due 
respect  to  thb  weight  of  opinion,  we  must  remember  that  the  Fathers  who 
mention  the  term  were  separated  by  centuries  from  the  Apostle,  and  their 
understanding  of  the  term  cannot  be  held  to  be  decbive. 

(7)  The  appropriateness  of  the  idea  appeab  to  many,  and  Sanday  and 
Headlam  put  it  thus,  ‘on  Chrbt  rests  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  glory  “  the  true 
Shekinah”,  and  it  b  natural  to  connect  with  His  Death  the  culminating  rite 
in  the  culminating  service  of  Atonement’.* 

op.  eit.  p.  7. 

*  Cf.  W.  D.  Davies,  ‘The  tones  of  confession  may  be  audible  in  Rom.  iii.  lof.  but  in  the  rather 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  human  sinfulness,  Rabbinic  in  thought  but 
Stoic  in  expression,  which  we  find  in  Rom.  i.  i8f.;  in  the  argumentative  indictment  of  Rom.  ii.  if- 
and  in  the  tortuous  thought  of  Rom.  iii.  if.  it  is  impossible  to  overhear  them’,  Paul  and  Rabbinic 
Judaism,  p.  343. 

*  W.  D.  Davies  thinks  it  ‘doubtful. .  .whether  the  onjrroO  is  to  be  emphasized’  (ibid.). 

*  See  the  evidence  collected  in  Gifford,  Addit.  Note  ou  Rom.  iii.  35  (p.  97). 

*  Op.  eit.  p.  87. 
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Nothing  much  need  be  said  about  this.  That  such  an  idea  is  appropriate 
need  not  be  doubted,  but  then  other  ideas  are  also  appropriate,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  morass  of  subjectivity. 

Nygren  gives  a  touch  of  objectivity  to  this  argument  by  referring  to  the 
context.  He  lists  a  number  of  concepts  associated  with  the  mercy-seat,  and 
proceeds:  ‘These  are  the  thoughts  that  Paul  has  in  mind.  He  presents  the 
same  concepts — the  manifestation  of  Gkxi,  Grod’s  wrath.  His  glory,  the  blood, 
the  mercy-seat.’^  But  these  things  do  not  necessarily  direct  attention  to  the 
!  God  might  manifest  himself  in  a  burning  bush;  his  wrath  might  be 

put  away  by  means  other  than  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the  (as 
in  Exod.  xxxii.  10-14)  ;  his  glory  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  closely  linked  with  the  n*ib9  ;  the  blood 
was  far  more  often  sprinkled  elsewhere  than  on  the  ni|$.  None  of  these 
I  ideas  leads  us  naturally  and  inevitably  to  the  rribs,  and  even  their  conjunc¬ 
tion  seems  perfectly  explicable  in  terms  of  the  great  general  idea  which  Paul 
was  unfolding,  and  without  reference  to  the  mercy-seat. 

Thus,  while  the  evidence  for  seeing  in  1X00x1*1  piov  a  reference  to  the  Day  of 
Atonement  ceremonies  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsiderable  or  lacking  in 
•  variety,  it  is  not  by  any  means  irrefutable.  Let  us  turn  now  to  considerations 
which  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side.* 

(i)  There  is  first  and  foremost  the  fact  that  IXoaxi'ipiov  is  in  use  to  denote 
a  wide  variety  of  objects,  as  we  have  already  noted,  and  that  it  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  with  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Outside  the  Old  Testament  its 
usual  meaning  was  ‘votive  gift*,®  and  it  is  clear  that  the  word  in  itself  con¬ 
nected  with  the  removal  of  the  divine  wrath  without  being  specially  linked 
with  any  one  means  of  accomplishing  this.*  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
within  a  particular  group  of  people,  say  the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  it  may 
have  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  but  for  this  we  require  evidence.  We 
have  already  noted  that,  while  the  LXX  often  uses  IXacm'lpiov  of  the  rribç, 
this  is  not  invariable,  and  even  where  it  is  found,  the  article  is  prefixed,  and 
there  is  some  reference  in  the  context  to  the  ark  or  the  cherubim.  We  find  this 
usage  in  the  only  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  IXaoxYipiov  occurs, 
namely  Heb.  ix.  4-5,  ‘the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about  with 
gold . . .  and  above  it  cherubim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat  ’.  Here 

*  Romans,  p.  157. 

'  I  have  not  specially  noted  the  view  of  C.  Anderson  Scott  who  holds  that  *we  may  translate  or 
paraphrase’  Rom.  iii.  25  thus;  ‘Whom  God  set  forth  a  victim  unto  blood  as  one  able  to  effect  recon¬ 
ciliation  through  faith’  (Abingdon  (Commentary  in  loe.;  he  has  similar  statements  elsewhere).  His 
view  involves  many  improbabilities  as  Vincent  Taylor  has  shown,  Expository  Tints,  l,  pp.  295(1. 

'  Cf.  Büchsei,  ‘Ausserhalb  des  biblischen  imd  jüdischen  Griechisch  ist  das  substantivierte  Neu¬ 
trum  IXcton^piov-  nachgewiesen  in  der  Bedeutung  Weihgtsefunk',  T.W.N.T.  m,  p.  321. 

*  Vincent  Taylor  interprets  the  word  broadly,  and  while  regarding  it  as  adjectival,  gives  ‘means 

of  expiation*  or  ‘atonement*  as  the  best  translation  of  the  term,  rejecting  a  rrference  to  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  op.  eit.  p.  296  (see  also  Forgivtntss  and  Rtconciliation,  p.  46).  H.  Moule  took  ‘the  native 
meaning*  to  be  ‘price  of  expiation*  {Romans  (Expositors*  Bible),  p.  93n.).  Barth,  with  a  glance  at 
the  etymology  of  renders  ‘covering  of  propitiation*  (in  loc.). 
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the  writer  mentions  both  the  ark  and  the  cherubim,  and  he  uses  the  article 
with  IXacnVipiov.  But  all  three  are  absent  from  Romans  iii,  and  we  must 
recognize  that  what  Paul  says  is  that  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  ‘a  propitia¬ 
tion’  not  ^the  propitiation’,  while  the  context  is  barren  of  any  reference  to 
surrounding  objects  of  furniture.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  this  general 
term,  used  in  a  general  way,  an  allusion  to  a  specific  article  of  the  Temple 
furniture.  Contrast  the  way  in  which  Paul  refers  to  the  Passover  in  I  Cor.  v.  7, 
t6  ttAoxoc  f’lpcov,  where  the  article  and  the  pronoun  reinforce  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  term  ttAoxoc  to  make  the  meaning  clear.^  There  is  no  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Romans  iii. 

(2)  The  usage  of  authors  of  the  period  like  Josephus  and  Philo  is  against  a 

connexion  with  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Josephus  uses  the  word,  not  with 
reference  to  the  but  as  an  attributive  adjective,  referring  in  Ant.  xvi. 

7. 1  to  a  white  stone  as  a  ‘propitiatory  monument  (iXaon'ipiov  pvqua)  ’,  while 
when  he  refers  to  the  he  calls  it  lirtOeiJia  {Ant.  m.  6.  5). 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Philo  uses  the  term  to  denote  the  but  this 
does  not  quite  describe  the  situation.  Several  times  he  calls  the  nnh?  W 
some  such  name  as  èrrldEua  or  rrcoua  and  proceeds  to  explain  that  it  is  called 
IXacm^piov  in  the  Scripture.*  While  he  could  hardly  expect  the  Greek  public 
for  which  he  wrote  to  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  thus  his  explanations  should  not  be  held  to  prove  too  much,  yet  they 
show  that  the  general  public  of  his  day  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  lAacm^piov 
meant,  and  this  idea  was  not  the  nnhs. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connexion  that  a  modern  Jewish 
writer  like  J.  Klausner  does  not  recognize  a  reference  to  the  n*ib3  in  Paul’s 
use  of  iXacrrYipiov,  but  feels  rather  that  it  is  to  be  explained  along  the  lines  of 
the  ‘propitiatory  death’  of  the  martyrs  of  IV  Macc.  xvii.  22,  his  words  being, 
‘Paul  made  use  of  the  word  hilasterion  of  IV  Macc.  xvii.  22  in  the  very  same 
sense  (Rom.  iii.  25),  while  in  the  LXX  this  word  is  the  translation  of  kapporet 
(“mercy-seat”  or  “ark-cover”)’.* 

(3)  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  does  not  move  in  the  sphere  of  Levitical 
symbolism,  and  a  reference  to  the  here  would  be  out  of  character.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  there  is  objection  to  an  idea  appearing  once  only,  for  we 
have  such  phenomena  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  for  example  the 
Rock  in  I  Cor.  x.  4,  and  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  John  iii.  14.  It  is  rather  that 
a  reference  to  the  here  would  be  like  a  geological  erratic — something 
for  which  the  context  gives  us  no  preparation,  and  which  is  not  followed  up 

^  Jama  Denney  made  this  p>oint,  saying  of  the  reference  of  tXaort^piov  to  the  mercy-seat,  ‘there 
are  grammatical  reasons  against  this  rendering.  Paul  must  have  written,  to  be  clear,  -rà  tXaar^piov 
or  some  equivalent  phrase.  Cf.  I  Cor.  v.  8  (Christ  our  passover).  A  “mercy-seat”  is  not  such 
a  self-evident,  self-interpreting  idea,  that  the  Apostle  could  lay  it  at  the  heart  of  his  gospel  without 
a  word  explanation’,  E.G.T.  n,  p.  6i  i. 

*  See,  for  example,  Dt  Vit.  Mos.  n,  95, 97  ;  Dt  Prq/ug.  19.  In  Dt  Chtrub.  8  there  is  no  such  explana¬ 
tion,  but  here  we  have  the  cherubim  associated  with  the  IXoorl^piov  to  make  the  allusion  clear. 

*  From  Jtsus  to  Paul,  p.  140,  n.  13. 
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in  any  way.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Paul  would  take  one  solitary  Levidcal 
concept,  and  use  it  once  with  no  explanation  or  hint  that  he  was' referring  to 
an  object  of  Temple  furniture.  Such  a  procedure  might  be  intelligible  in 
Hebrews,  but  seems  quite  out  of  place  in  Romans. 

There  is  also  the  thought  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  would  lend  itself  so 
well  to  illustrating  various  aspects  of  the  atonement,  that  if  Paul  really  had  it 
in  mind  here  we  would  expect  him  to  develop  the  thought  further,  and 
perhaps  to  have  referred  to  other  parts  of  the  ritual.^ 

(4)  Sanday  and  Headlam  point  out  that  it  is  harsh  to  make  Christ  at  one 
and  the  same  time  Priest,  Victim,  and  place  of  sprinkling,  even  though  there 
is  warrant  for  thinking  of  him  as  both  Priest  and  Victim.  To  think  of  him  as 
Priest  and  Victim  is  a  striking  paradox,  but  to  bring  in  the  third  term  ‘  place 
of  sprinkling’  makes  the  imagery  intolerably  complicated,  the  mercy-seat  (or 
the  place  of  atonement)  being  sprinkled  with  its  own  blood.  There  is  also  the 

.  point  that  the  Christian  place  of  sprinkling  is  rather  the  Cross  than  the 
Christ. 

(5)  It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  nnhs  belonged  to 
past  history,  and  had  not  been  sprinkled  with  blood  for  centuries,  so  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  some  contemporary  practice.  The  rite  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  was  carried  out,  as  we  see  from  the  Mishnah,®  but  there  was  no 

to  sprinkle.  Instead  the  sprinkling  was  done  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  ark, 
namely  a  stone  three  finger-breadths  high  called  njn#  ]aK.*  The  sprinkling 
then  was  regularly  carried  out  on  a  known  site,  with  a  name  of  its  own,  and 
this  name  neither  nor  lAacm^pjov.  Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  this 
sprinkling  would  be  little  known,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah,  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  m.  10.  3),  and  other  places  listed  in  Strack-Billerbeck.  It 
would  have  been  known  to  any  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Jewish  Day  of 
Atonement  ceremonies,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  blood  manipulation, 
and  one  who  took  no  such  interest  would  not  detect  an  allusion  to  the  Day  of 
Atonement  ceremonies  in  Paul’s  words. 

This  difficulty  is  met  in  part  by  the  consideration  that  the  synagogue  and 
not  the  Temple  had  become  the  focus  of  Judaism.  Men  were  more  used  to 
hearing  the  Torah  read  than  to  seeing  the  sacrificial  ritual  performed,  and 
the  argument  runs  that  they  would  accordingly  be  familiar  with  the 
from  its  being  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  But  while  there  is  some  force  in 
this,  it  does  not  seem  decisive,  for  in  the  first  place  the  iTlbS  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  with  great  frequency  in  the  Scriptures  (outside  Exodus-Leviticus  it 
occurs  only  once  in  Numbers  and  once  in  I  Chronicles),  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  so  that 

*  ‘Gets  justly  obterves  that  if  this  type  had  been  familiar  to  St  Paul,  it  would  have  been  found 
elsewhere  in  his  letters;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  the  term  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  his  readers’, 
Godet,  M  loe. 

*  Tom.  V,  3,  4.  •  Strack-Billerbeck,  in,  pp.  lygff. 
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Deissmann  could  say  ‘the  out-of-the-way  passages  referring  to  the  IXoon^piov 
may  very  well  have  remained  unknown  even  to  a  Christian  who  was  con¬ 
versant  with  the  LXX:  how  many  Bible  readers  of  today,  nay,  how  many 
theologians  of  today — who,  at  least,  should  be  Bible  readers — if  their  readings 
have  been  unforced . . .  are  acquainted  with  the  kapporeth?  ’  ^ 

There  is  also  the  point  that  those  who  heard  the  word  read  would  almost 
certainly  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  the  familiar  use  of  the  term,  the  sense 
‘  propitiatory  Deissmann  suggests  that  modems  who  come  across  Gnadenstuhl 
or  mercy-seat  in  the  Bible  would  never  interpret  it  in  terms  of  ‘cover’. 

(6)  The  verb  irpoéOETO  is  congmous  with  the  idea  of  a  general  means  of 
propitiation,  but  not  so  much  so  with  that  of  the  n^fa?  if,  as  most  scholars 
hold,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  ‘publicly  set  forth’.  This  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  for  in  the  only  two  other  places  where  this  verb  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  Rom.  i.  13  and  Ephes.  i.  9,  it  means  ‘to  set  before  the 
mind’,  ‘to  purpose’*  a  meaning  which  would  give  good  sense  here.  The  use 
of  the  middle  would  favour  it  too,  but  we  would  anticipate  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  infinitive.  For  grammatical  reasons  such  as  this,  and  because 
of  the  excellent  sense  ‘set  forth  publicly’  gives  in  this  context  (which  contains 
a  number  of  expressions  indicative  of  publicity),  most  accept  this  as  the  true 
meaning.*  This  is  rather  against  the  idea  ‘mercy-seat’  for  lX«<nYipiov  for  the 

was  hidden  away  and  not  in  the  public  view.  Indeed  what  went  on 
at  the  was  the  very  part  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  ceremonies  that 
was  not  at  all  public.  It  does  not  quite  meet  this  to  say  that  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  secret  nnfc?  and  the  public  setting  forth  of  Christ,  for,  for  this  to 
be  the  case,  IXooTt^piov  must  be  recognized  immediately  as  pointing  to  the 
nnbj.  Such  a  contrast  can  only  be  effective  if  the  term  used  is  sufficiently 
unambiguous  for  the  allusion  to  be  detected,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with 
IXoon^piov. 

(7)  The  similarity  of  Romans  iii  and  IV  Macc.  xvii.  22  may  be  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  There  we  read  of  the  death  of  the  seven  brothers,  and  the  passage 
proceeds  ‘they  having  as  it  were  become  a  ransom  for  the  nation’s  sin;  and 
through  the  blood  of  these  righteous  men  and  toö  IXoornplou  ôavàrou 
otOrcav  (or  toö  iXacmiplou  toö  Ootvörrou  aCrroov)  the  divine  Providence 
delivered  Israel  that  before  was  evil  entreated’.  The  wrath  of  God  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  resting  on  the  people  (see  II  Macc.  vii.  32-8),  and  the  death  of 
the  brothers  is  viewed  as  a  propitiatory  offering  which  would  avail  to  turn 
away  this  wrath.  Thus  we  have  several  similarities  with  the  Romans  passage 
— both  view  the  wrath  of  God  as  being  active,  both  refer  to  blood  being  shed, 

*  BibU  Studies,  p.  132. 

*  The  cognate  noun  irpMiois  habitually  signihet  purpoie  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  too 
much  can  be  made  of  this,  for  it  is  also  used  of  the  shewbread. 

*  Moulton  and  Milligan  favour  the  idea  ‘offered’,  ‘provided’,  citing  an  inscription  ‘offering 
money  for  the  ransom  etc.’  and  a  prescription  for  fever,  ‘Apply  a  warm  bottle  to  the  feet’.  This 
would  give  excellent  sense  in  the  Romaiu  passage,  but  it  has  received  strangely  little  attention. 
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IV  Maccabees  thinks  of  the  death  as  a  ransom  (dvT(4A;X<^v)  Romans  iii 
as  redemption  (driroXOrpcoais),  both  regard  the  death  as  vicarious,  and  both 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  All  this  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  the  term 
lAaoTi'ipiov  is  used  with  similar  meaning  in  the  two  passages.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  dependence  :  it  is  simply  that  the  ideas  being  expressed  in  the 
two  passages  are  similar. 

While  this  examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
final  proof  either  way,  yet  it  is  contended  that  the  balance  of  probability  is 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  seeing  in  lAacnV|piov  in  Romans  iii  a  general 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  wrath  of  God,  rather  than  a  specific  reference 
either  to  the  mercy-seat,  or  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  ceremonies. 
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’AHEXEI  IN  MARK  XIV.  41 

The  exegetical  problems  of  Mark  xiv.  41  are  well  enough  known.  Important 
textual  variants  occur;  and  the  precise  meaning  of  several  words  is  question¬ 
able,  especially  that  of  (înréxei. 

Many  expositions  of  the  passage  have  recourse  to  textual  emendations.  If 
this  method  is  followed,  it  may  be  best  to  read  tô  réXos  after  àrréxei  with  D, 
etc.,  and  translate  as  Vincent  Taylor  suggests,  ‘Still  asleep?  Still  resting? 
The  End  is  far  away?  The  Hour  has  struck.  Behold  the  Son  of  Man  is  being 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Arise,  let  us  be  going.  Behold  he  who 
delivers  me  up  is  near’.^  M.  Black’s  suggestion  that  dnréxEi  is  a  mistranslation 
of  an  original  p'*rn  (read  as  p^l),  and  that  the  earlier  reading  was, 
‘The  end  is  pressing,  (and)  the  hour  has  come’  also  looks  attractive.*  But 
the  Greek,  textual  variations  upon  which  such  renderings  partly  depend 
appear  themselves  to  be  attempts  to  simplify  a  more  original  text  regarded 
as  obscure — the  obscurity  attaching  chiefly  to  dnréxei. 

What  translations  of  dnréxei  have  a  claim,  if  we  accept  the  text  as  it  stands? 
The  Vulgate  ‘sufficit’,  or  the  English  A.V.  and  R.V.  ‘it  is  enough’  may  be 
legitimate,  and  runs  smoothly  enough  in  the  form  given  by  Moffatt,  ‘Still 
asleep?  Still  resting?  No  more  of  that  !  The  hour  has  come. . .  But  drrréxei 
in  the  sense  ‘it  is  enough  ’  is  known  to  be  but  weakly  attested,  and  if  for  this 
reason  such  a  translation  is  set  aside,  what  are  the  remaining  possibilities? 
dnréxeiv  as  ‘to  be  distant’,  ‘to  be  away’  is  unsuitable  in  the  context.  The  only 
remaining  choice,  therefore,  will  be  a  translation  based  upon  the  use  of 
dnréxEiv  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  receive’,  ‘to  have  received’  or  ‘to  receive  in  full’. 
This  was  a  widespread  usage  of  the  verb  in  the  Hellenistic  age;  and,  as  is  now 
commonly  known,  it  was  in  this  connotation  a  technical  term  for  the  wording 
of  receipts.  A.  Deissmann  maintained  that  this  meaning  of  dnréxeiv  was 
almost  certainly  familiar  ‘to  every  Greek  speaking  person,  down  to  the 
meanest  labourer’.*  There  are,  moreover,  six  instances  of  dnréxeiv  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  meaning  ‘to  receive’  or  ‘to  have  received’,®  and  one  of 
them,  it  should  be  noted,  has  to  do  with  the  receiving  of  a  person  by  another 
person — the  passage  in  which  St  Paul  asks  Philemon  to  receive  Onesimus 

*  The  Gospel  According  to  S.  Mark  (1953),  pp.  556 f. 

*  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  (1946),  pp.  i6if. 

*  Cf.  Auidn  Fairer:  ‘You  arc  sleeping,  then,  and  taking  your  ease!  Enough  of  that!  The  hour 
has  come;  see,  the  Son  of  Man  is  being  traded  to  the  Gentiles.’  (A  Study  in  St  Mark,  1951, 
P-  >97  ) 

*  Light  from  the  Ancient  East  (English  trans.  1927),  p.  no. 

*  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  16;  Luke  vi.  24;  Phil.  iv.  18;  Philem.  15. 
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again  (Philem.  15).  If,  then,  this  use  of  àrréxeiv  can  be  shown  to  give  good 
sense  in  Mark  xiv.  41,  it  will  have  a  strong  claim  to  correctness. 

J.  de  Zwaan’s  suggestion  that  dnréxei  alludes  to  Judas’s  deal  with  the  high 
priests  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  along  these  lines.  His  frequently 
quoted  translation  is:  ‘He  (Judas)  did  receive  (the  promised  money) 
dnréxei  thus  becomes  an  abrupt  way  of  saying  that  Judas  is  about  to  act  his 
part.  W.  Bauer  also  regards  the  receipt  sense  as  the  most  likely  key  to  the 
meaning,  but  treats  the  verb  as  impersonal  and,  apparendy,  as  an  overall 
statement  about  the  significance  of  the  moment  in  the  work  and  destiny  of 
Jesus.  It  means  ‘es  ist  quittiert,  die  Rechnung  ist  abgeschlossen*.*  Some 
scholars,  however,  feel  that  these  suggestions  read  too  much  into  drrréxei;  but 
are  they  the  only  ways  of  turning  the  verb,  assuming  that  its  basic  meaning 
here  is  ‘to  receive’?  And,  furthermore,  even  if  J.  de  Zwaan’s  translation  does 
not  commend  itself,  was  he  at  least  on  the  right  track  in  regarding  Judas  as 
the  subject  of  drrréxe»?  A  reconsideration  of  the  context  may  be  profitable, 
and  the  following  points  seem  relevant. 

(1)  The  evangelist  evidently  intends  xiv.  41  to  indicate  that  the  decisive, 
soteriological  events  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  appointed  way  of  the  Son  of 
Man  are  about  to  begin.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Lord’s  arrest  is  now  to  take 
place.  ‘The  hour  is  come’  signifies,  as  Vincent  Taylor  says,  that  ‘it  is  the  hour 
when  the  Messianic  ministry  of  Jesus  reaches  its  climax’.*  (înréxei,  then,  as 
a  one-word  sentence  in  so  important  and  dramatic  a  setting  may  well  refer 
to  some  significant  aspect  of  the  climax. 

(2)  In  the  light  of  the  context,  KotösOSere  and  dvocrrocOeode  are  unlikely  to 
be  imperatives.*  Peter,  James  and  John  have  been  twice  rebuked  for  sleeping 
(xiv.  37  and  40)  instead  of  watching  and  praying  in  view  of  the  imminent 
approach  of  the  fateful  ‘hour’;  and  everything  which  immediately  follows 
KoÔEObeTe. .  .àvonraOeoÔE  points  to  the  need  for  alertness  and  action.  The 
context,  therefore,  seems  wholly  in  favour  of  interpreting  KocôeOSrre  tô  Xonrôv 
Kal  dvooTocOeaöc  as  a  third  reproach  for  sleeping,  given  either  in  the  form  of  an 
exclamatory  statement  (  ‘You  are  still  sleeping  and  taking  rest  !  ’)  or  interro¬ 
gatives  (‘Still  sleeping?  Still  taking  rest?’). 

(3)  The  near  context  of  énréxe»  is  prominently  concerned  not  only  with 
what  Peter,  James  and  John  were  doing,  but  also  with  what  Judas  was  doing. 
He  has  been  much  to  the  fore  in  the  narrative  from  xiv.  10  onwards,  and 
immediately  after  drrréxe»  the  text  again  concentrates  upon  Judas’s  disloyal 
action  :  ‘The  hour  is  come.  Behold  the  Son  of  Man  is  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  sinners. . . .  Behold  the  one  who  hands  me  over  is  near.’  The 
other  disciples  have  been  sleeping  and  resting,  whilst  Judas  is  actively 

*  Expositor,  VI,  xii,  452  ff. 

'  Gritchisch-Deutsches  Wörterbuch  (4th  cd.  1952),  p.  153.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  557. 

*  Unless  meant  ironically  as  Swete  and  L^ange  suggest.  See  H.  B.  Swete,  Gospei  according  to 
St  Mark  (1909),  pp.  347f.;  M.  J.  Lagrange,  Évangile  selon  Saint  Marc  (1928),  pp.  390-2.  But  they 
both  adhere  to  the  translation  of  denix«  as  *  it  is  enough  *. 
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engaged  upon  his  appointed  business  !  Verses  43-5  go  on  to  supply  further 
details  of  Judas’s  part;  but  may  not  this  contrast  between  Judas’s  behaviour 
and  that  of  the  others  begin  to  find  expression  a  little  earlier  in  the  verse — as 
soon  as  the  writer  of  the  Gk)spel  moves  from  the  second  person  plurals 
KodEOSrrE  and  dvonroOso^e  to  the  third  person  singular  (Snréxei?  If  so,  drrréx« 
alludes  in  some  way  to  the  action  of  Judas. 

(4)  As  far  as  syntax  is  concerned,  there  seems  nothing  objectionable  about 
this  suggestion.  An  asyndeton  like  àrréxEi  between  two  other  verbs  is  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  context.  Verses  41  and  42  throughout  have  a  terse, 
exclamatory  style,  reflecting  the  tenseness,  pathos  and  quick  succession  of  the 
events  described.  The  whole  passage  in  fact  is  a  series  of  short  sentences  with 
four  instances  of  asyndeton,  and,  of  these,  three  are  one-word  sentences — 
dnréxE^  éyE(p€o6E  and  dycopiEV.  Moreover,  in  a  context  having  to  do  with 
quickly  moving  scenes,  expressing  urgency,  crisis,  rebuke  and  exhortation  as 
here,  with  the  speaker  turning  abruptly  from  one  form  of  speech  to  another 
(here  from  interrogatives  to  statement  and  injunction)  an  asyndeton  such  as 
drrréxEi  would  not  be  an  unusual  device  in  classical  or  Hellenistic  Greek  for 
the  expression  of  a  new  turn  of  thought  or  an  antithesis.^ 

(5)  Immediately  after  fjXÔEv  ^  cZ>pa,  Jesus  is  said  to  inform  the  disciples  of 
the  real  nature  of  what  is  afoot.  He  emphasizes  two  points  :  (a)  The  Son  of 
Man  is  being  delivered  up,  or  handed  over  (irapaBlSoToti)  to  ‘sinners’;  and 
(b)  Judas  is  the  one  who  hands  him  over  (6  irapaSiSoOç).  The  deep  signi¬ 
ficance  of  both  these  themes  for  the  evangelist  is  clear  enough,  especially  when 
their  place  in  the  immediate  context  of  Mark  xiv.  41  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  is  studied.  Mark  xiv.  41  is  one  of  three,  special  passages  in  which  it  is 
emphasized  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  (iTapa6(6oTat)  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  or  to  ‘men*,  ‘Gentiles*  and  ‘sinners*  (ix.  31  ;  x.  33  and  xiv.  41). 
The  references  to  ‘men*,  ‘Gentiles*  and  ‘sinners*  (broader  terms  than  Mark 
generally  employs  when  alluding  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus)  may  also  signify 
that  more  is  meant  by  the  use  of  7rapa5i56vai  in  these  verses  than  just  the 
handing  over  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Jews  and  Roman 
soldiers.  The  verb  seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  wider,  soteriological 
results  of  the  Jewish  rejection  of  Jesus,  that  is,  to  the  fact  that  the  passion 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  will  ultimately  bring  about  his  transfer  from 
unbelieving  Judaism  to  his  future  position  as  King  and  Saviour  of  the 
Gentiles.* 


*  Cf.  Grammatik  dts  ntuUsUunentiichen  Griechisch  bearb.  von  A.  Debrunner,  19491  §§  447> 

458,  460-2  ;  R.  Kühner,  Ausßihrliche  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache  (in  neuer  Bearbeitung  von 
B.  Gcirth),  iv,  pp.  339-47;  E.  Mayier,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Papyri  aus  der  Ptolemäerzeit,  n,  3, 
especially  pp.  175,  179-82;  Eduard  Schwyzer,  Griechische  Grammatik  attf  der  Grundlage  von  Karl 
Brugmarms  Grieddscher  Grammatik,  bearb.  von  A.  Debrunner  (Handbuch  der  Altertumswissenschafi, 
2  Abteilung,  i  Teil,  2  Band,  1950)  pp.  632!.;  J.  D.  Denniston,  Greek  Prose  Style  (1952),  pp.  99-133* 

*  I  have  treated  this  point  more  hilly  in  ‘Galilee  and  Galileans  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel*  (Bulletin  of 
the  John  Rylartds  Library,  Vol.  35,  No.  2,  March  1953,  pp.  334-48). 
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In  this  tragic  but  significant  chain  of  events,  Judas  takes  the  initiative  and 
plays  a  leading  part.  He  is  ô  Trapa6i6o0ç.  He  is  the  agent  by  whom  the  Lord 
is  passed  on  to  the  leaders  of  Judaism  to  be  handed  over  by  them  to  the 
Gentiles  (x.  33)  ;  and  that  Judas  had  this  function  is  conspicuously  underlined 
in  the  Second  Cxospel.  As  early  as  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Twelve,  he 
is  described  as  he  6$  koI  TrapéÔcoKev  ocCrrdv  (iii.  19).  His  action  is  meant  by 
irapaSoOi^CTETai  in  x.  33  a;  and  in  ch.  xiv  he  becomes  a  principal  actor  in  the 
drama  whose  part  is  repeatedly  described  by  irapaSiSövai  (xiv.  10,  ii,  18, 
21,  41,  42  and  44). 

But  if  Judas  is  so  much  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  St  Mark  as  ô  irapaSiSoOs, 
the  one  who  hands  Jesus  over  to  his  enemies,  will  it  not  be  just  as  prominent 
a  thought  with  the  evangelist  that  Judas  will  at  some  point  get  possession  of 
Jesus,  take  him  from  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  as  it  were,  in  order  then  to 
deliver  him  to  the  Jews  (cf.  Mark  ii.  20  and  xiv.  7)?  This  is  but  the  other  side 
of  the  same  idea.  It  is  natural  enough  therefore  that  the  author  proceeds  to 
supply  precise  information  about  the  way  in  which  Judas  achieves  this  on  his 
arrival  with  a  ‘multitude’  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (xiv.  43-50).  But  is 
there  no  reference  to  this  ‘receiving’  activity  by  Judas  before  the  details 
given  in  xiv.  43-50?  Why  may  not  drtréxei  in  xiv.  41  refer  to  it? 

Any  expositor  of  Mark  xiv.  41  must  possibly  concede  that  it  is  one  of  those 
verses  where  the  difRculdes  are  of  such  a  nature  that  all  attempts  at  interpre¬ 
tation  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  completely  convincing  demonstration.  But 
this  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  problem;  and  in  the  light  of  the  points 
advanced  in  this  reconsideration  of  the  passage,  may  there  be  justification  for 
the  following  conclusions?  (a)  drrréxEi  alludes  to  the  action  of  Judas  (as 
J.  de  Zwaan  thought),  but  it  is  logically  connected  with  the  immediately 
following  words,  particularly  with  TrapaSlBoTon  Ô  v/lôç  toö  àvOpcÔTrou  els  Tàs 
Xeïpots  Twv  àpapTCùXwv . .  .  ô  irapaBiBoOç  pe  l^yyixev,  as  well  as  with  what  is 
described  in  the  scene  of  the  arrest  (xiv.  43-50).  (b)  àiréxei  means  that  Judas 
with  the  help  of  the  accompanying  6xXos  is  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
Lord  in  order  to  hand  him  over  to  the  Sanhedrin  whose  members  will  then 
transfer  him  to  the  Gentiles.  The  closest  N.T.  parallel  to  such  a  use  of 
(hréxEiv  for  the  receiving  of  a  person  by  another  person  would  be  Philem.  15. 
(c)  By  the  use  of  the  asyndeton  and  the  abruptness  of  dnréxei  as  a  one-word 
sentence  (in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  context)  a  pointed  distinction  is 
made  between  the  behaviour  of  Peter,  James  and  John  on  the  one  hand  and 
Judas  on  the  other.  It  was  the  hour  for  the  betrayer  to  receive  and  hand  over 
the  Son  of  Man  to  death  from  which  he  would  rise  to  universal  sovereignty  ! 
At  this  decisive  moment,  Judas  was  actively  pursuing  his  allotted  task — even 
then  approaching  to  play  the  betrayer’s  role,  to  seize  Jesus  and  deliver  him 
to  his  enemies.  It  was  a  dramatic  hour;  but  what  were  Peter,  James  and 
John  doing?  They  were  sleeping  ! 

If  the  passage  may  indeed  be  so  understood,  the  text  as  it  stands  is  not 
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unsatisfactory,  and  could  be  translated:  ‘You  are  still  asleep?  Still  resting? 
He  is  taking  possession  of  (me)  !  The  hour  has  come  !  Behold,  the  Son  of  Man 
is  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Arise  !  Let  us  go  !  Behold,  the 
one  who  hands  me  over  is  near.’  o.  h.  boobyer 


THE  MEANING  OF  ‘UAH  IN  JAS.  III.  5 

Renderings  of  this  word  in  the  English  versions  are  vaguely  non-committal, 
‘matter’  in  A.V.  and  ‘wood’  in  R.V.,  though  the  marg.  of  the  latter  gives 
‘forest’.  The  last  is  the  significance  favoured  by  Mayor  in  his  commentary 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  (1910)  where  he  criticizes  Hort. 
Ropes  also  prefers  ‘forest’  to  ‘fuel’,  having  in  mind  the  frequent  references 
to  forest  fires  in  ancient  literature  and  the  use  of  the  figure  in  ethical  discus¬ 
sions.^  Hort  in  his  posthumous  commentary  (p.  70)  laid  it  down  that,  like 
silva,  OXti  corresponds  to  both  ‘wood’  and  ‘timber’  in  English,  but  that  ‘it 
never  means  a  wood,  a  forest’.  In  the  note  on  pp.  I04ff.  he  concluded  that 
the  word  was  generally  used  of  dead  rather  than  living  wood,  but  when  used 
of  the  latter  the  predominant  and  ‘sometimes  exclusive  meaning  is  brush¬ 
wood  or  even  mere  weeds  of  a  shrubby  or  woody  nature  ’.  This  latter  meaning, 
according  to  Moulton  and  Milligan  The  Vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  649,  may 
be  supported  by  a  papyrus  printed  in  Pubblicaz.  della  Societa  Ital.  vi,  577-8 
(b.c.  248-7)  n^v  TE  yqv  è[Kà6apa  Cnràpxouaav?]  OXqç  ueon'iv.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  in  IV  Macc.  i.  29  OXt)  calls  for  some  such  meaning  as  thicket. 

Lists  of  the  uses  of  ûXri  in  classical  writers  have  been  collected  in  the 
several  commentaries,  and  its  various  meanings  are  given  in  Liddell  and 
Scott.  But  these  throw  little  light  on  the  matter  since  they  justify  every  sug¬ 
gestion  that  has  been  made  for  Jas.  iii.  5,  whether  ‘material’,  ‘woodland’, 
‘forest’,  or  ‘brushwood’.  Mention  should,  however,  be  made  of  Xenophon, 
Anab.  i,  v,  i  where  it  is  distinguished  from  a  tree:  âXXo  èvflv  OXr|ç  .  .  .  6év5pov 
6’oCr6èv  évfjv.  The  only  method  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  clue  to  the  exact 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  writer  of  James  is  therefore  to 
endeavour  to  realize  the  conditions  he  had  in  mind. 

If  the  Epistle  was  written  in  a  large  city,  such  as  Rome,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  the  thought  of  a  spark  setting  fire  to  a  mass  of  timber  might  suggest 
itself.  This,  however,  I  think  is  to  be  set  aside  as,  in  common  with  most  com¬ 
mentators,  I  consider  that  the  background  of  James  was  Palestinian,  probably 
much  that  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  rural.* 

*  The  same  opinion  it  expressed  by  Marty,  L’Épttre  de  Jacques  (1935). 

*  ‘The  Epistle  of  James  will  be  best  understood  in  the  open  air  beside  the  piled  sheaves  of  the 
harvest  field’  (Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Asuient  East,  p.  248). 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Biblical  times,  and,  indeed,  considerably 
later  (the  Crusaders  speak  of  the  Forest  of  Sharon)  Palestine  was  more  thickly 
wooded  than  it  is  today.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  the  frequent  mention  of 
‘forest’  in  the  English  versions  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  forests  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  trees  for  the  most  part  were  stone  oaks 
which  are  not  easily  kindled.  ‘On  the  Central  Range,  the  Old  Testament 
speaks  only  of  isolated  large  trees,  of  copses  and  small  woods,  but  looks  for  its 
ideal  forests  to  Gilead,  Bashan,  and  Lebanon.’^ 

This  calls  for  an  examination  into  the  meaning  and  use  of  isj'  in  the  Old 

Testament.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  passages  where  it  means  or  implies 
something  grand  and  stately,  but  even  so  the  usage  may  be  nothing  more 
than  figurative,  as  when  Jer.  xlvi.  23  speaks  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  forest 
of  Egypt  (which  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  literally)  ;  there  are  also  references 
to  the  wind  stirring  the  leaves  (Isa.  vii.  2,  Ps.  xcvi.  12)  which  presuppose  a 
wood  or  forest.  In  Isa.  x.  18  there  is  a  contrast  with  the  fruitful  cultivated 
land  (Carmel)  ;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  14  (12).  Then  in  I  Sam.  xxii.  5  we  read  of  David’s 
finding  refuge  in  the  forest  of  Hereth.  Most  of  the  conditions  required  would 
be  fulfilled  by  some  kind  of  inaccessible  or  uncultivated  brushwood  or 
thicket  (cf.  I  Sam.  xiv.  25f.,*  Is.  xxi.  13,  Jer.  xxvi.  18  etc.).  It  is  true  that 
Strabo,  xvi,  ii,  28  speaks  of  robbers  finding  shelter  in  the  forest  of  Carmel; 
but  there  the  limestone  caves  hidden  among  the  undergrowth  might  well 
form  a  refuge  (cf.  Judges  vi.  2, 1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  Amos  ix.  3) .  Deut.  xix.  5  is  some¬ 
times  cited  in  favour  of  the  rendering  ‘forest’,  though  not  by  Koehler.  In 
Deut.  {Camb.  Bible  for  Schools),  however,  G.  A.  Smith  rejects  it  as  misleading. 
‘Heb.  was  one  antithesis  to  fertile  or  cultivated  land  (Isa.  xxix.  7)  *  and, 
as  evident  from  the  conditions  of  Palestine  today  as  well  as  those  reflected  in 
the  O.T.  .  .  .  must  usually  have  meant  copse  or  jungle,  or  at  most  woodland. 
The  Ar.  wa^ar  is  rocky  ground,  whether  with  or  without  bush.’*  This,  too,  is 
the  meaning  in  Aramaic  and  Syriac  where  Koehler  defines  it  as  ‘  track  covered 
with  stones,  boulders,  and  scrub  (Buschwald)  ’. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Isa.  x.  17  where  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
thorns  and  briers  and  then  spreads  to  the  ‘  thicket®  of  the  forest’.  This  suggests 
that  even  if  fires  broke  out  in  a  forest  they  originated  in  the  undergrowth 
which  was  much  more  likely  to  be  set  alight  by  some  chance  spark  than  more 
stately  trees.  The  danger  arising  from  fires  is  mentioned  among  other  places 
in  Exod.  xxii.  6  (5),  Judges  xv.  4f.,  II  Sam.  xiv.  30  and  Zech.  xii.  6.  G.  A. 

*  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Gtog.  qf  the  Holy  Land,  p.  80. 

*  This  is  an  obscure  verse  where  ly'  may  originally  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of ‘honeycomb’. 

'  This  should  be  xxix.  17. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  modem  Arabs  can  refer  to  brushwood  as  trees.  Cf.  Letters  of 
Gertrude  Bell  i,  p.  225:  'My  companions  scatter  over  the  plain  with  axes  to  gather  firewood,  which 
is  a  litde  dry  plant  called  Shih,  six  inches  high  at  the  highest.  We  speak  of  it  as  trees.’ 

*  Here  and  Isa.  x.  34  a  distinctive  word  is  used  for  ‘thicket’  which  is  found  else>^ere  only 
in  Gen.  xxii.  13.  The  root  which  means  ‘interweave’  occiurs  in  the  verbs  in  Nahum  i.  to,  Ezek. 
viii.  17. 
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Smith  has  pointed  out  that  on  the  moors  of  Galilee  ‘the  summer  grass  and 
bush  crackle  to  tinder’.^  It  is  not  amiss  here  to  mention  that  the  scrub,  set 
alight  by  the  Saracens  at  the  Battle  of  Hittin  in  1 187,  greatly  discomfited  the 
Crusaders. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  rendering  ‘  brushwood  *  or  *  undergrowth  ’  seems  much 
more  likely  as  a  rendering  of  OXr|  in  Jas.  iii.  5  than  ‘forest’.  This  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  my  coming  across  a  passage  in  quite  another  connexion 
which  describes  what  takes  place  in  modem  Palestine.  Thomson,  in  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  341,  said  that  ‘thorns  and  briars  grow  so  luxuriantly  . . .  that 
they  must  be  burned  off  always  before  the  plough  can  operate.  The  peasants 
watch  for  a  high  wind,  and  then  fire  catches  easily,  and  spreads  with  great 
rapidity’.  It  was  this  custom,  or  something  very  like  it,  which  surely  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  St  James  when  he  wrote  of  a  small  spark  kindling 
a  vast  amount  of  scrub  or  undergrowth.  l.  e.  elliott-binns 


A  MISTRANSLATION  FROM 
ARAMAIC? 

In  the  J.  T.S.  for  October  1 954,  p.  2 1  o,  Mr  A.  W.  Argyle  (supported  in  a  footnote 
by  Dr  H.  F.  D.  Sparks)  challenges  Dr  M.  Black’s  view  {Aramaic  Approach, 
pp.  5&-9)  that  two  old  Latin  MSS.  offer  textual  support  for  an  original 
Aramaic  do  (rendered  as  Tva  in  John  xiv.  16)  :  ‘ .  .et  alium  paracletum  dabit 
vobis  qui  maneat  vobiscum. . Mr  Argyle  holds  that  qui  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  b  ‘not  purely  relative’,  but  introduces  a  final  clause  corresponding 
to  Greek  Tva.  Thb  argument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  indeed  incontrovertible, 
but  Dr  Sparks  would  appear  to  be  on  rather  less  firm  ground  in  regarding 
qui  here  as  ‘an  inner-Latin  translational  variant’.  In  fact,  the  Latin 
‘qui  maneat’  corresponds  exactly  to  an  Aramaic  ■nnVT  or  'im,  for  in 
Aramaic — as  in  Latin — the  relative  pronoun  may  introduce  not  only  a 
genuine  relative  clause,  but  also  a  sentence  with  telic  purport.  Greek,  as 
opposed  to  Latin,  uses  the  indicative  mood  in  relative  clauses  with  final 
meaning  (e.g.  êSoÇe  tc^  Tpiöncovra  dvSpos  èXéoôai,  oî  toùs  irarpfous 
vôpous  ouyypàvpouCTi),*  and  thb  fact  may  well  account  for  the  use  of  !va  in 
all  cases  where  the  Aramaic  do  seemed  to  connote  a  decidedly  telic  element. 

It  b,  however,  the  very  ambiguity*  of  Aramaic  do  as  a  relative  and  con¬ 
junctional  particle  which  prevents  us,  in  my  view,  from  drawing  any  far- 
reaching  conclusions  from  thb  feature  alone.  While  I  am  in  profound 

*  Hist.  Gtog.  qf  ths  Hciy  Land,  p.  440.  *  Xenoi^n,  HsUmica,  2,  3,  2. 

*  Cf.  M.  Black,  Aramaic  Approach,  p.  5a. 
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sympathy  with  the  ‘Aramaic  approach  ’  ^  in  general,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
ever  since  Wellhausen’s  Einleitung*  and  Burney’s  Aramaic  Origin*  the  transla¬ 
tional  correlation  between  d»  and  Tva  has  been  required  to  bear  more  than  its 
weight.  Thus  we  cannot,  in  my  submission,  speak  of  a  ‘mistranslation*,  for 
d>  may  have  both  relative  and  final  meaning.  The  question  would  more 
properly  fall  within  the  realm  of  exegesis,  and  any  alleged  discrepancy  could, 
therefore,  only  be  referred  to  as  a  ‘misinterpretation*.  Since,  however,  the 
usual  relative  character  of  is  so  elementary  and  must  have  been  well  known 
to  anyone  competent  to  handle  both  Aramaic  and  Greek,  any  deviation  from 
the  relative  force  must  have  entailed  a  conscious  act  of  exegesis  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  or  translator.  Ignorance  of  the  telic  meaning  of  di  might  be 
conceivable,  but  the  alleged  mistranslation  with  which  we  are  concerned  in 
John  xiv.  16  would  presuppose  knowledge  of  the  final  use  of  the  Aramaic 
relative  pronoun  and  failure  to  recognize  its  original  and  predominant 
relative  function.  It  must  thus  be  considered  doubtful  whether  fva  and  di  may 
properly  be  included  in  any  list  of  mistranslations  from  an  Aramaic  original.* 

It  may  be  relevant  in  this  connexion  to  add  a  few  general  observations  on 
these  two*  functions,  relative  and  final,  of  d»  and  its  equivalent  elements  in 
the  cognate  languages. 

The  relative  pronoun  already  occurs  as  a  final  conjunction  in  Biblical 
Hebrew:  Deut.  iv.  10:  ...'nR  nKT*V  pTSV’  nm  DK  DVtUWn...  which  the 
Targum  renders  . .  .'TJTp  bmab  . . .  The  Septuagint  gives  an  interpretation 

of  the  meaning  rather  than  a  strictly  literal  translation:  ...ôircos  uàôcoaiv... 
An  even  more  striking  instance  will  be  found  in  Deut.  iv.  40  where  both 
functions  occur  in  immediate  proximity:  OTH  “psa  'DJR  "WK  rmsa  DK... matin 
aa*«  nw;  Targum:  ...i*?  3a’n...^V  npaa  MKT...  The  Septuagint  again 
renders  the  meaning  rather  than  the  actual  words  :  . . .  koI  xàs  èvroXàs  oCrroö 
ôaos  èyd)  èvTéXXopai  aoi  opuepov,  Iva  eO  ctoi  yévriTai...  Both  examples  would 
appear  to  support  my  observations  in  the  foregoing.  An  instructive  instance 
of  a  negative  r*?  itMt  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xi.  7,  and  there  are,  of  course, 
other  cases  as  well  (cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch-Gowley,  §165,  b). 

Aramaic  ds  has  its  counterpart  in  the  post-biblical  Hebrew  ie  (which 
appears  already  in  the  O.T.),  and  here,  too,  the  relative  pronoun  may 
introduce  a  final  clause:  ona  VTV  D’m  »»an  {Ma'asroth,  iv,  i) — and 

many  other  instances.*  It  is  possible  that  the  Iva  fj  peô*  0pô5v  in  John  xiv.  16 

*  I  would,  in  face,  go  further  and  call  it  the  ‘Semitic  approach’,  for  late  Hebrew  (in  the  form  soon 
to  be  reflected  in  the  lang^uage  of  the  Nfishnah)  must  not  be  excluded,  but  in  the  present  case  the 
same  considerations  apply  to  Hebrew  ^  as  bear  upon  Aram.  d*. 

'  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  (191 1). 

*  TTu  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1932). 

*  Cf.  the  observations  on  ‘mistranslations’  in  M.  Black’s  Aramaic  Approach,  pp.  6 if.  {et  passim). 

'lam  limiting  myself  to  these  two  aspects,  but  dt  may  have  other  meaning  variants  as  well;  see 

*p.  tit.  ch.  iv. 

*  Cf.  Segal,  Grammar  of  Mishnaic  Hebrew,  p.  334.  This  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  the 
1936  Hebrew  ed.  of  Segal’s  work  which  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  version  of  the  English  ed. 
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goes  back  to  an  original  Hebrew  030»  where  we  have  the  shortened 
form  of  the  imperfect  which  is  derived  from  the  jussive.^ 

A  similar  connotation  must  be  ascribed  to  the  aforementioned  Aramaic 
»in*?  which  is  a  jussive  form  (as  opposed  to  the  usual  »in').*  Thus  in  a  few 
cases  Ivo  may  possibly  go  back  to  a  Semitic  relative  pronoun  followed  by  the 
verb  in  the  jussive  and  may  therefore  reflect  the  intended  meaning  accurately. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  no  such  external  aid  existed,  and 
translators  had  to  be  commentators  as  well. 

(b  with  final  meaning  also  occurs  fairly  widely  in  the  other  Aramaic 
dialects.  Many  examples  have  been  collected  by  Kautzsch*  for  Biblical 
Aramaic  di,  by  Schulthess*  for  Christian-Palestinian  Aramaic,  and  by 
Margolis*  for  Talmudic  Aramaic.  Professor  G.  R.  Driver,  in  his  recent 
Aramaic  Documents,  has  found  at  least  two  cases  of  zi  in  a  conjunctional  rather 
than  relative  function  (letter  X,  3,  4).  Nöldeke  {Syr.  Gramm.  §366)  finds  that 
in  Syriac  (b  ‘steht  unzählige  Mzde  für  “damit”  und  “so  daß”*:  ^r-*OT0 
ji^OD  ,-Lo  VmO)  aiAn£)l  ‘then  the  Spirit  led  him  out  that  he  be 

tempted  by  Satan’  {Homilies  of  Aphraates,  129,  4).  In  Ethiopie,  too,  the 
conjunctional  relative  clause  is  well  attested  (Dillmann-Bezold-Crichton, 
§203),  though  the  Ethiopie  version  of  Matt.  xxvi.  59  (which  Dillman,  loc.  at., 
cites  as  an  instance  of  a  relative  pronoun  with  final  meaning  and  followed  by 
the  subjunctive)  requires  a  slightly  different  explanation.  An  occasional 
conjunctional  use  of  the  Akkadian  relative  pronoun  /a  is  described  by 
von  Soden  {Grundriss  d.  Akkad.  Gramm.  §177,  d). 

These  brief  remarks  may  suffice  to  underline  the  difficulties  which  even  so 
minor  a  feature  as  the  translational  correlation  of  (b  and  Tva  offers.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  obstacles  must  be  attributed  to  the  poor  development  of 
grammatical  moods  in  some  of  the  Semitic  languages,  notably  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  If  <b  or  fe  were  followed  by  an  unequivocal  indicative  or  sub¬ 
junctive  mood,  respectively,  almost  mechanical  translation  could  have  taken 
place  in  all  those  instances  where,  in  fact,  an  effort  of  interpretation  was 
needed.  Some  illuminating  comments  on  these  difficulties  will  be  found  on 
pp.  65-6  of  M.  Black’s  Aramaic  Approach.  edward  ullendorff 

*  See  Segal,  op.  cit.  pp.  123,  154.  *  See  Dalman,  Gramm,  d.jüd.-pal.  Aram.  (1894),  §61. 

*  Gramm,  d.  Bibl.-Aram.  p.  131.  *  Gramm,  d.  Christ. -Pal.  Aram.  p.  57. 

*  Lehrbtich  d.  Aram.  Spr.  d.  Bab.  Talmud,  p.  95. 
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CANDACE  (ACTS  VIII.  27)  AND 
THE  Q,UEEN  OF  SHEBA 

Contemporary  interpretation  has  long  identified  ‘Ethiopia’  and’  ‘Candace 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians’  in  Acts  viii.  27  with  the  Kingdom  of  Meroe.^  The 
term  ‘Ethiopia’  was  applied  to  the  countries  south  of  Egypt:  Nubia,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  beyond  that  to  such  other  regions  as  could  conveniendy  be  included 
under  the  name  AlQlovp  (the  people  with  the  ‘burnt  face’).  In  fact,  in  the 
legend  of  the  Prester  John  even  India  is  brought  within  the  Ethiopian  orbit.* 

If  Ethiopia  (  =  Abyssinia)  in  the  more  limited  application  of  the  term  has 
to  be  excluded  in  an  historical  assessment  of  the  passage  in  Acts  viii.  26-40, 
we  have  to  ascertain  whether  the  customary  identificadon  in  this  case  of 
Ethiopia  with  Meroe  (  =  Nubia)  can  be  supported. 

Several  queens  by  the  name  of  Candace  are  known  to  us  from  classical  and 
other  sources.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Queen  Candace  who  met 
Alexander  the  Great  {Pseudo-CcUlisthenes,  m,  18).  Secondly,  Strabo  (xvn,  820) 
tells  us  of  ol  Tfjs  paCTiXlaaqs  orponriyol  Tfiç  KovScSncqs  who  were  taken 
prisoners  by  Petronius.  And  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  vi,  186)  mentions  that  the 
expedition  which  was  dispatched  by  Nero  to  explore  Ethiopia  reported 
‘. .  .regnare  feminam  Candacem  quod  nomen  multis  iam  annis  ad  reginas 
transit. . .’.  To  which  of  the  queens  who  bore  the  title  or  name  Candace  the 
euvov/yos  Buvàorqs  Kav6<5tKTis  ßaaiXlaaris  A16i6itcûv  owed  allegiance,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Conversions  to  Christianity  at  that  period  could  only  have  been  individual 
and  on  a  very  limited  scale,  for  we  know  from  later  sources*  that  Nubia 
continued  to  be  predontinantly  pagan  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  the  Roman  persecutions  of  Christians  in  Egypt, 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  brought  many  of  them  southwards  into 
Nubia.  All  this  occurred,  of  course,  some  considerable  time  after  the  event 
described  in  Acts  viii.  26  ff.  Large-scale  conversions  to  Christianity  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  Nubia  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.* 

While  there  can  thus  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  eunuch  who  was 
baptized  by  St  Philip  must  have  been  a  servant  of  one  of  the  Meroitic  queens 
who  bore  the  name  Candace,  Abyssinians  have,  from  a  very  early  period, 
applied  this  episode  to  themselves  and  have  identified  Candace  with  the 

*  Cf.  F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  190-1  ;  R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
p.  122. 

*  See  esp.  Sir  Henry  Yule’s  excellent  article  ’Prester  John’  in  the  Entyclopaedia  Britaimica'K 
Cf.  also  E.  Ullendorff,  Exploration  and  Study  of  Atyssinia,  p.  13,  and  Alvarez,  Portuguese  Embassy  to 
Aiyssima,  ch.  Lvm  et  seqq.  (transi,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Hakluyt  Society,  1881). 

*  Cf.  Sir  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  History  of  Ethiopia,  vol.  i,  pp.  1 13-14. 

*  Cf.  the  Silko  inscription  (Dittenbergcr,  Inscriptiones  selectae,  vol.  i,  p.  303). 
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Queen  of  Sheba.  In  the  following  it  is  hoped  to  disentangle  some  of  the 
strands  in  this  conflation  of  diverse  elements. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is,  of  course,  no  connexion  between  Candace 
and  the  ‘Queen  of  the  South’^  (Matt.  xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31),  but  the  Kebra 
Nagast  (‘Glory  of  the  Kings’ — the  national  saga  of  the  Ethiopians)  fuses  the 
two  queens,  belonging  to  such  different  periods,  into  one  person.  The  locus 
classicus  of  this  conflation  is  at  the  end  of  chapter  33  of  the  Kebra  Nagast} 
Menelik,  the  son  of  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  goes  to  visit  his 
father.  He  arrives  at  Gaza  which  is 

. . .  the  city  which  King  Solomon  had  given  to  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia.  For  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  Luke  the  Evangelist  wrote,  saying:  ‘He  is  the  governor  of  the 
whole  country  of  Gaza,  a  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace’ .... 

We  see  here  not  only  the  identification  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  Queen 
Candace  as  an  essential  step  in  the  Christianization  of  Ethiopia’s  traditional 
past,*  but  also  the  misinterpretation,  probably  unintentional,  of  èirl  irdaqs 
Tils  yöcjTlS  otCnfjs  as  administrator  of  ‘Gaza’  instead  of  ‘her  treasury’— 
no  doubt  brought  about  by  the  mention  of  Gaza  in  the  preceding  verse 
(viii.  26). 

The  legends  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Queen  of  the  South,  Makeda,  Bilqis, 
etc.)  reappear  in  various  forms  and  versions  in  many  parts  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East;  they  are  part  of  the  Midrashic,  Qur’anic,  Persian  and,  above 
all,  Ethiopian  folklore.*  It  is  likely  that  some  versions  of  this  Biblical 
narrative  reached  Abyssinia  already  in  pre-Christian  times.  They  were  no 
doubt  brought  into  the  country  by  some  of  the  South  Arabian  immigrants 
and  were  subsequently  adapted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  the  ennoblement  of  the  Abyssinian  nation.  With  the 

*  ßajtXiwa  v6tou  goes  clearly  back  to  a  Semitic  idiom  (as  has  indeed  been  pointed  out  by 

M.  Black,  Aramaic  Approach,  p.  68)  such  as  Kiv  na^.  Cf.  also  {Kebra  Nagast, 

ch.  2i);  j>^rll  (Arabic  version  of  Qpeen  of  Sheba  legend,  ed.  C.  Bezold,  Abhandl.  d.  K. 

Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Munich,  1905,  p.  xlv),  etc. 

The  possibility  of  Mi<|  being  a  metathetical  corruption  of  Kav  (MIA)  cannot  be  excluded 
(despite  Mehri  hazi^ — Jahn,  AfsAn  Sprache,  p.  363).  The  Arabic  i>>  of  course,  a  loan-word 

from  Ethiopie — as  had  already  been  shown  by  Nöldeke,  Neue  Beiträge,  pp.  63-3. 

Incidentally,  the  phrase  Ik  tOv  mpArcov  Tf|$  yf|s,  occurring  in  both  Matt.  xii.  43  and  Luke  xi.  31, 
reflects  in  all  probaUlity  a  Semitic  pa  «nai^  or  pun  nisps. 

*  The  translated  extracts  in  the  following  are  based  on  Ute  Ethiopie  text  of  Bodleian  MS.  Bruce  93 
and  Bezold,  op.  cit. 

Another  important  passage  revealing  the  full  extent  of  the  confusion  is  in  chapter  34  where 
King  Solomon’s  people  ask  Menelik's  retinue  about  their  country  of  origin,  and  they  reply  :  ‘  We  have 
come  from  the  provinces  of  Hendake  (Candace)  and  Ethiopia.’ 

*  The  anachronistic  treatment  of  pre-Christian  events  is,  of  course,  best  known  from  the  versions 
of  the  Alexander  legends  which  have  idl  been  given  a  Christian  character,  tmd  Alexander  himself 
is  depicted  lu  a  devout  Christiim.  Cf.  the  remarks  in  the  present  writer’s  Exploration  and  Study,  p.  43. 

*  The  present  brief  note  is  not  meimt  to  investigate  the  provensmee  smd  development  of  this  cycle 
of  legends.  Attention  might,  however,  be  invited  here  to  a  particululy  interesting  version  of  this 
story  depicted  in  a  window  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  CamMdge,  v^ch  recendy  was  the  subject 
of  a  learned  article  in  TTie  Times  of  38  June  1954. 
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introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  fourth  century,^  a  Christian 
layer  was  superimposed  on  the  Hebraic-Semitic  traditions  prevalent  at  the 
time.  It  was  thus  natural,  and  even  essential,  that  the  national  ancestress  of 
the  Abyssinian  nation,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  should  be  identified  with 
‘Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians’,  the  only  express  mention  of  Ethiopia  in 
the  New  Testament.  Parallels  are  not  lacking  for  the  blending  of  diverse 
traditions  (for  the  largely  historical  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
under  Frumentius  (Abba  Salama)  continues  to  coexist)  and  the  acquisition 
of  an  ennobled  national  ancestry;  one  need  only  think  of  the  Quraysh 
genealogies  which  have  been  adopted  by  many  converts  to  Islam  who  could 
have  had  no  possible  connexion  with  that  Meccan  family. 

Additional  colour  was  lent  to  the  story  of  Abyssinia  as  the  first  Christian 
nation  by  the  narrative  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes,  according  to  which  Matthew  baptized  the  King  of  Ethiopia. 
Matthew  had  arrived  at  Naddaver,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  where  King 
Aeglippus  reigned.  Magicians  and  charmed  serpents  held  sway  over  the 
people.  Matthew  was  welcomed  by  a  eunuch  named  Candacis  (ric!),  whom 
Philip  had  baptized,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spell  of  magicians  and 
serpents.  He  baptized  king,  court,  and  country,  and  the  people  built  a  large 
church  in  thirty  days.  Aeglippus  was  succeeded  as  king  by  his  brother 
Hyrtacus  who  killed  Matthew  because  he  had  refused  to  sanction  Hyrtacus’ 
marriage  to  Ephigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aeglippus. 

The  ascription  by  the  Abyssinians  of  this  apocryphal  narrative  to  them¬ 
selves  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  ‘Ethiopia’  and  is  thus  on 
a  par  with  their  appropriation  of  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  fact, 
in  this  story  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  the  names  alone  make  it  plain  that  the 
document  cannot  have  referred  to  Abyssinia  (as  had  already  been  pointed 
out  by  C.  Conti  Rossini,  Storia  d'Etiopia,  p.  145). 

The  confusion  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  legend  with  the  New  Testament 
story  of  Candace  was  not,  however,  a  deliberate  forgery  on  the  part  of  the 
Abyssinians,  but  was  part  of  the  ancient  blending  of  Candace-Sheba  and 
Solomon-Alexander  stories.®  The  Syriac  and  Ethiopie  versions  of  the 
Alexander  romance  contain  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and 
Queen  Candace  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  Kebra  Nagast  story  of  the 
encounter  between  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.®  The  profound 
influence  of  the  Kebra  Nagast  on  the  historical  consciousness  of  the  Ethiopian 
people  is  revealed  in  the  narratives  of  early  European  travellers  to  Ethiopia 

*  See  Littmann,  Aksum  Expédition,  vol.  iv,  passim;  also  my  notes  in  Africa  (194g),  pp.  61-2,  and  in 
J.R.A.S  (1951),  p.  27. 

'  Sir  E.  A.  W.  Budge  (Qjum  of  Shtba  and  her  son  Mtt^Uk,  p.  viii)  sees  an  even  earlier  type  of  this 
legend  in  the  meeting  of  Gilgamesh  with  Siduri,  the  *  inn-keeper’  (cf.  Gressmann,  Altorient.  Texte 

A.T.  pp.  i7off.),  but  the  resemblances  seem  to  me  very  slight  indeed. 

*  See  especially  the  beginning  of  p.  1 1 7  of  Budge’s  edition  of  the  Ethiopie  version  of  the  Life  and 
Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  vol.  i. 
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which  reflect  the  mingling  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Candace  in  one  person.^ 
Alvarez  reports  that  ‘in  this  town  of  Aksum  was  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Queen  Candace’.*  We  thus  see  how  Aksum  first  became  the  repository  of  the 
Hebraic  traditions  and  the  seat  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (which  Menelik  I 
was  said  to  have  stolen  from  Jerusalem)  and  later  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
Queen  Candace.  However,  the  Abyssinian  is  not  conscious  of  any  dichotomy 
here,  and  the  complete  blending  of  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  into  one 
indissoluble  whole  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  syncretistic 
Abyssinian  civilization.*  edward  ullendorff 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ‘STONE’ 
TESTIMONIA  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  NAME  PETER 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  suggest  that  the  associational  ‘overtones’  of  the 
name  Cephas  or  Peter  may  have  been  more  deliberately  sounded  among 
Christians  of  the  New  Testament  period  than  is  always  noticed.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  Rabbinical  exposition  allowed  more  weight  to  mere  association  of 
ideas  than  to  logic  in  some  interpretations.  An  instance  of  the  popular 
application  of  such  a  technique  is  detected  by  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  in 
the  peculiar  use  of  ôaia  and  ôoios  in  Acts  xiii.  34  f.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible 
that  the  name  ‘Rock’  or  ‘Stone’  evoked,  for  early  Christians,  a  range  of 
associated  ideas  wider  than  merely  the  foundation-theme  of  Matt,  xvi?* 


*  See  P.  Pail,  Hisiéria  da  EHôpia,  bks.  ii  and  iii,  passim;  Ludolf,  Historia  Atthiopka  (Frankfort, 
t68i)  Uc.  n,  ch.  4,  and  bk.  m,  ch.  2,  was  the  fint  scholar,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  attack  in  vigoroui 
terms  the  fact  that  ‘Aethiopum  nonnulli  (Reginam  Candacem)  pro  sua  agnoscunt’. 

*  Alvarez,  op.  at.  p.  80. 

*  The  confusion  is  not  confined  to  the  narratives,  but  also  applies  to  the  names.  Candace  is 

almost  certainly  the  Meroitic  Katak*  (cf.  Budge,  History  of  Ethiopia,  i,  p.  1 12),  while  the  Syriac  form 
is  {/*>,  and  the  EthiofMC  forms  (Budge,  Ltfs  and  Exfdoits  of  Alexander,  i,  p.  106,  line  19) 

as  well  as  A’VJtla  and  U'VJCIb.  The  name  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the  Ethiopian  tradition  is 

or  This  name  has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  an  explanation  (see  Conti  Rossini, 

Staria,  p.  254),  but  I  do  not  consider  it  impossible  that  Makeda  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption  of  Candace 
(Kandake).  One  mint  not  try  to  discover  any  phonetic  reasons  behind  this  corruption.  If  my 
conjecture  is  correct,  then  we  have  in  the  mixture  of  the  names  a  complete  paridlel  to  die  conflation 
of  the  stories.  The  fact  that  the  name  Hendake  continues  to  co-exist  docs  not  invalidate  this  assump¬ 
tion,  as  we  possess  respectable  parallels  for  the  co-existence  of  original  and  corrupt  forms. 

The  popular  etymology,  adduced  by  the  Kebra  Nagast  (chapter  gi),  explaining  Makeda  as 
derived  from  \jS  L«  must,  of  course,  be  rejected. 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  meanings  of  the  name  itself,  sec  H.  Clavier  in  Neutestamentliche  Studien 
für  R.  Bultmann  ;  and  now  CuUmsm’s  articles  irtrpa,  irtrpot,  in  T.  7*. 
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There  is  a  triplet  of  stone-passages  closely  associated  with  one  another,  as 
is  well  known, ^  in  Christian  apologetics:  the  stumbling-stone  of  Isa.  viii.  14, 
the  foundation-stone  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  and  the  rejected  but  vindicated 
building-stone  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  In  addition,  there  is  the  supernatural  stone 
of  Dan.  ii.  34,  and,  possibly,  the  burdensome  stone  of  Zech.  xii.  3.* 

In  these  stone-passages,  the  main  ideas  seen  by  Christians  were  that  Christ 
compelled  one  to  ‘take  sides’,  and  was  ultimately  vindicated,  together  with 
those  who  chose  aright.  He  was  either  a  skandalon  over  which  a  man  tripped 
and  fell,  or  he  provided  a  foundation  for  his  very  life,  upon  which  he  built 
and  stood  firm.*  If  Christ  was  rejected,  yet  he  was  vindicated  ultimately;  he 
was  too  heavy  to  lift  or  to  trifle  with;  he  came,  in  the  end,  with  irresistible 
force  and  velocity.  But  this  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  one  who  fell 
might,  nevertheless,  one  day  be  restored — that  one  who  made  the  wrong 
choice  might,  in  the  end,  be  enabled  to  change.  And  whoever  chose  aright, 
early  or  late,  came  to  participate  himself  in  the  quality  of  the  Stone  :  he  was 
built,  as  a  living  stone,  upon  and  into  the  structure. 

Now  the  name  Cephas- Peter  was,  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  18,  given  with 
explicit  reference  to  the  foundation  theme.  But  need  we  assume  that  either 
Peter  himself  or  other  Christians  would  have  been  rigid  in  limiting  its  associa- 
donal  qualities?  His  confession  of  faith,  his  acceptance  of  Christ’s  claims, 
indeed  make  Peter  a  Rock,  or  part  of  the  Rock.  But  he  is  capable  forthwith  of 
being  a  stumbling-stone  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  and  of  stumbling  himself:  Luke  ii.  34 
(iTTwats  Kod  àvàcrraaiç)  may  be  illustrated  by  the  oO  ttote  èTri(rrpé4>ots 
(apostasy  and  recovery)  of  Luke  xxii.  32,  for  which  see  O.  Cullmann’s  Petrus, 
pp.  205  f.  May  not  the  name,  then,  have  been  allowed  to  collect  to  itself  all 
the  ‘stone’  ideas?  And  if  so,  it  is  perhaps  not  for  nothing  that  the  first 
Epistle  bearing  Peter’s  name  is  at  pains  to  present  the  alternatives  of  receiving 
or  rejecting  Christ  in  terms  of  the  stone  imagery,  I  Pet.  ii.  4-8.  Such  a 
flexibility  of  attitude  to  the  name  Peter  seems  not  to  be  intrinsically  improb¬ 
able  in  the  early  Church;  and  this,  incidentally,  would  render  it  more  than 
ever  unlikely  that  I  Cor.  iii.  1 1  (  ‘other  foundation  can  no  man  lay . . .  ’)  is 
a  sidelong  thrust  at  Peter,  as  has  sometimes  been  suspected,  as  though  he 
could  be  rigidly  and  exclusively  identified  with  nothing  but  ‘the  Foundation’. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  a  step  further  and  suggest  that  John  i.  42,  the  Johanninc 
version  of  the  naming  of  Peter,  means  not  so  much  *  Although  you  are  now 
only  Simon,  you  will  be  Peter’,  but  rather  ‘i/’  you  are  Simon  (that  is, 
“Hearing”  or  “Obedient”)  you  will  be  Peter  (that  is,  a  “Rock-person”)’. 
The  saying  might  then  become  suggestive  both  of  Isa.  xxviii — ‘he  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste’  (the  believer  being  associated  with  the  rock, 

'  See,  for  example,  C.  H.  Dodd,  According  to  th*  Scripturu  (NUbet,  195a). 

'  Cf.  op.  cit.  p.  65. 

*  May  it  be  that  the  parable  of  the  two  foundations.  Matt.  vii.  24-7,  Luke  vi.  47-9,  are  to  be 
consciously  related  to  this  Old  Testament  theme? 
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not  ident^d) — and  of  the  parable  of  the  two  foundations,  in  which  it  is  the 
one  who  hears  obediently  (the  ‘Simon’)  who  is  compared  to  the  builder 
on  rock.  But  this  would  be  stretching  the  principle  of  inclusiveness,  or  vague 
allusiveness,  to  breaking-point;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  giving  of 
the  name  ‘Simon’  was  probably,  as  a  rule,  with  reference  to  God  hearing 
the  parents’  prayer  for  a  son,  not  to  the  recipient  of  the  name  himself 
hearing.^ 

What  does,  perhaps,  remain  a  possibility  is  that  there  was  a  wider  and  more 
flexible  additional  range  of  association  between  ‘Petrus’  and  ‘Rock’  or 
‘Stone’,  besides  the  one  straight  identification.  That  is  all  that  is  here  being 
proposed. 

That  being  said,  it  may  be  added*  that  the  well-known  Hebrew  penchant 
for  paronomasia  (as  in  the  naming  of  the  Tribes,  Gen.  xxix.  30,  the  blessing 
of  the  Tribes,  Gen.  xlix,  the  ‘Tell  it  not  in  Gath’  of  II  Sam.  i.  20,  the  place- 
names  of  Micah  i.  10;  the  savage  pun  of  Isa.  Ixv.  1 1  f.,  and  numberless  other 
places),  may  be  expected  to  have  had  its  echoes  in  the  New  Testament  here 
and  there;  and  that  it  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that — apart  from 
deliberate  nicknaming  as  in  the  case  of  ‘Peter’  or  ‘Boanerges’ — one  may  find 
possible  allusions  to  proper  names  elsewhere.  One  instance  which  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus  there 
occur  aoû-rVip  and  acorripla  (  ‘Jesus’),  EXeos  (  ‘John’),  pvrio^fjvai  (  ‘Zechariah’), 
and  ôpKos  (‘Elizabeth’).  The  last  name  would,  presumably,  have  been 
readily  associated  in  the  minds  of  first-century  Jews  with  an  oath,  even  if  its 
root  was  actually  connected  rather  with  fulfilment.*  c.  f.  d.  moule 


ST  MARK  XVI.  8  ONCE  MORE 

To  continue  the  already  prolonged  and  occasionally  heated  discussion  of 
l^oßoOvTo  yàp  is  rash;  to  offer  a  suggestion  of  extreme  simplicity  is  probably 
naive  to  the  degree  of  folly.  But  howsoever,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  also  write. 

It  is  often  assumed,  both  by  supporters  and  by  opponents  of  the  theory 
that  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  end  at  the  ydp,  that  oOSevI  oOSèv  eIttov  means 
that  the  women  did  not  tell  the  disciples  what  had  happened.  But  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  is  only  parenthetic,  and  that  the  main  sentence  con¬ 
tinued  after  it,  thus  (starting  from  the  beginning  of  verse  8)  :  xal  éÇEAÔoOacn 

*  For  the  meaning  of  thif  and  other  names,  see  M.  Noth,  Du  Isratlitiscfun  Ptrsontrmamm  im  Rahnen 
der  CemeinsemititcheH  J^amengebtmg  (Stuttgart,  1928). 

*  This  was  written  before  I  read  Dr  Paul  Winter’s  interesting  article  in  New  Testament  Studies, 
vol.  I,  no.  2.  P.  120  is  especially  relevant. 

*  See  M.  Noth,  op.  cit,  s.v. 
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gçuyov  <5rrr6  toö  uvtiueIou  (eïxev  yàp  cxûràs  xpôpios  koI  iKoraœs.  Kal  oOSevI 
o05àv  eIttov.  è<popoôvTo  yàp).  Kal  eOôùs  Xéyouaiv  toIç  uaÔTjToïç  mpl  Tràvrcov 
ToCrxcov.^  In  that  case,  I  dare  to  question  whether  any  commentator  would 
have  puzzled  for  long  over  the  parenthesis.  Would  it  not  obviously  mean  that 
their  trembling  and  amazement  made  them  run  straight  back  to  the  disciples, 
uttering  not  a  syllable  either  to  the  young  man  at  the  tomb  or  to  anybody 
they  may  have  met  on  the  way?  The  refusal  to  linger  over  the  normal  Eastern 
exchange  of  greetings  is  a  familiar  mark  of  haste  or  urgency:  II  Kings  iv.  29, 
Luke  X.  4  are  obvious  examples  from  Scripture.  And  never  was  there  more 
breathless  haste  or  urgency  than  with  these  startled  women.  Even  if  it  was 
still  very  early,  yet  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  (r.  2)  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  people  in  the  streets  to  delay  them.  But  they  were  in  no  mood  to 
loiter  for  greetings  and  gossip.  May  not  the  Evangelist’s  phrase  have  been  a 
vivid  way  of  saying  this?  If  it  was,  a  formidable  problem  is  removed  from  the 
understanding  of  these  words  in  their  relation  to  the  other  traditions. 

G.  F.  D.  MOULE 

*  This  note  was  written  before  I  had  read  ch.  ix  of  Dr  Austin  Farrer’s  St  Matüuw  and  St  Mark, 
where  another  continuation  is  suggested,  although  with  a  different  intention. 
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Paulus  und  Die  HeilsgeschichU.  By  Johannes  Munck.  Acta  Jutlandica,  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  University  of  Aarhus,  xxvi,  i.  Teologisk  Serie  6.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1954.  342  pp.  28,00  Kroner. 

The  broad  outlines  of  Professor  Munck’s  understanding  of  Paul  and  the  early 
Church  he  has  published  in  the  Bulletin^  of  our  Society  and  in  the  Journal  of 
Theological  Studies.*  But  it  is  in  this  volume  that  he  has  first  set  forth  the  detailed 
arguments  upon  which  that  understanding  is  founded,  so  that  it  is  only  now  that 
this  can  be  justly  assessed.  Since  it  demands  a  radical  change  in  much  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  Paul  and  his  relation  to  the  early  Church,  it  deserves  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

Professor  Munck  begins  with  Paul’s  conversion.  Explanations  of  it  in  terms  cd 
a  release  from  psychological  tensions  arising  from  Paul’s  pre-Christian  experience 
within  Judaism  or  Hellenism  he  rejects,  because  these  rest  not  on  evidence  but 
conjecture.  He  also  criticizes  Lake’s  attempt  to  explain  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conversion  in  terms  of  source  criticism.*  All  these  accounts  show 
assimilation  to  the  records  of  the  calling  of  major  Old  Testament  prophets  (Jere¬ 
miah,  Isaiah,  The  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Moses)  and  also  of  Enoch.  This  is  the 
significant  fact  about  them  all.  Paul’s  call  is  understood  by  him  (for  the  accounts 
must  have  originated  with  him)  and  by  the  early  Church  as  having  a  prophetic  and 
eschatological  meaning,  it  reveals  him  to  himself  as  belonging  to  thç  noble  army 
of  prophets,  as  a  figure  in  the  Heilsgeschichte*  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  a  person 
who  had  a  quite  p>eculiar  part  to  play  in  those  eschatological  events  which,  now 


‘  («950).  PP- 

*  New  teriet,  vol.  u  (1951),  pp.  3-16. 

*  Lake’s  assumption  that  the  accounts  in  Acts  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  in  Galatians  arises 
from  a  too  literal  exegesis,  because  there  need  be  no  fundamental  inconsistency  between  Paul’s 
insistence  on  the  purely  divine  origin  of  his  call  and  the  existence  of  a  human  intermediary  at  that 
call  in  the  form  of  Animias.  The  accounts  of  the  conversion  prevalent  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere  did 
not  conflict  with  that  of  Paul  himself  in  Galatians.  Nor  was  the  latter  aimed  at  the  former.  Thus  it 
is  unthinkable  that  the  story  of  Ananias  should  not  have  been  known  at  Galatia,  and  if  the  account 
in  Galatians  was  aimed,  as  Lake  held,  at  refuting  the  tradition  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  strange  that  the 
mediation  of  Ananias  which  was  part  of  the  Jerussdem  tradition  should  And  no  echo  in  Galatitus. 
It  is  equally  strange  that,  if  the  three  accounts  in  Acts  are  from  different  localized  traditions,  with 
peculiar  emphases,  there  should  be  no  greater  variation  among  them  in  essentials.  Moreover,  two 
of  the  three  accounts  in  Acts  occur  in  speeches  and  would,  therefore,  naturally  be  coloured  by  the 
character  of  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed.  (Thus,  for  example,  Munck  would  explain 
the  Jewish  tone  of  Acts  xxii  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  audience  addressed  was  Jewish.)  On  all  these 
grounds  Munck  refuses  to  regard  the  accounts  as  variously  derived. 

*  The  points  at  which  Paul  differs  from  the  O.T.  figures  are  two.  First,  Paul’s  call  came  to  him 
not  merely  when  he  was  unprepsued  for  it,  as  was  Amos,  for  example,  for  his,  but  when  he  was  in 
fierce  opposition  to  the  people  of  God.  Secondly,  Paul  is  of  greater  eschatological  significance  than 
they,  because  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  New  Age  and  his  call  directed  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  the  natiems. 
*  Für  Paulus  ist  seine  eigene  Zeit  und  daher  auch  seine  eigene  Aufgabe  von  grösserer  Bedeutung  als 
diese  Gestalten  des  alten  Bundes.  Er  hat  sie  nämlich  als  “den  alten  Bund”  in  Lichte  von  Christus 
und  seiner  Kirche  gesehen,  weil  es  jetzt  die  Zeit  der  Erfüllung  ist’  (p.  50). 
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that  the  Christ  had  appeared,  awaited  their  fulfilment.  In  fact,  Paul  became 
convinced  that  it  was  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  as  an,  or  rather  the,  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  that  the  consummation  of  all  things  depended, 
j  To  support  this  view  Professor  Munck  appeals  chiefly  to  three  passages  of  a  non- 

polemical  and,  therefore,  especially  cogent  character.  First,  in  II  Thess.  ii.  6-7 
t6  Korréxov  and  ô  Koniycov  refer  not  to  the  Roman  state  and  Emp>eror  or  to  the 
powers  of  evil  associated  with  the  End  in  a]x>calyptic  but  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  to  Paul  himself  as  the  one  to  whom  this  preaching  was 
committed.^  Thus  Paul,  as  apostle,  is  the  pivot  which  determines  the  very  incidence 
I  of  the  End,  because  this  awaits  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles.*  Hence 

!  the  extraordinary  eschatological  significance  that  belongs  to  Paul’s  work.  Secondly, 
'  in  Rom.  ix-xi  Paul  not  only  knows  the  eschatological  plans  of  God  but  is  the 

[  peculiar  instrument  in  bringing  these  to  fulfilment.®  Thirdly,  Rom.  xv.  i4ff.  makes 

it  clear  to  the  Roman  Church  that  Paul  is  authorized  to  speak  to  them  because  he 
is  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He  had  not  done  so  previously  because  it  was  only 
now  that  his  work  in  the  East  (‘by  representative  salvation’)  was  completed,  and 
he  was  free  to  turn  to  the  West.*  It  was  not  missionary  strategy,  concentrating  on 
crucial  cities,  that  led  Paul  to  turn  to  Rome  but  an  eschatological  dogma  that  he 
was  the  chosen  instrument  to  bring  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.® 

But,  if  the  case  for  thus  regarding  Paul  is  so  clear,  what  has  hindered  scholars 
from  recognizing  it?  Professor  Munck  insists  that  it  is  the  Tübingen  School,  and 
he  devotes  the  second  chapter  to  the  Hegelian  distortion  which  that  school  intro¬ 
duced  into  Pauline  as  into  other  studies.  Unfortunately  Pauline  research,  while  it 
has  necessarily  rejected  the  Tübingen  dating  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  has 
retained  the  Tübingen  interpretation  of  them:  it  has  merely  transferred  to  the  first- 
century  conflicts  that  Baur  and  his  followers  placed  in  the  second.  Thus  Paul  is  still 
pictured  as  a  solitary  colossus  destined  to  spend  himself  in  founding  churches,  the 
life  of  which  was  constantly  jeopardized  by  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  which  was 
the  centre  of  that  Jewish  Christianity  to  which  Paul  was  opposed  and  which 
opposed  him.  Lietzmann,  Goguel,  Nock,  Knox,  Dibelius-Künunel  have  all  in 
I  various  ways  succumbed  to  the  Hegelianism  of  the  Tübingen  School.  In  addition 

*  Here  Munck  follows  O.  Cullnuum  in  Remu  d'histoire  et  de  philosophie  religieuses  (1936), 
pp.  aio-45. 

'  The  significance  here  ascribed  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  consonant,  so  Munck  urges,  with 
the  eschatological  traditions  of  Judaism  and  with  what  appears  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 

*  While  there  have  been  others  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  Paul  who  is  their  true 
priest  destined  to  bring  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  is  also  directly 

I  related  to  the  fate  of  Israel.  The  fact  that  the  Gentiles  through  Paul’s  work  have  come  to  inherit  the 

I  promises  made  to  Israel  provokes  the  old  Israel  to  jealousy  and  thus  all — both  Jews  and  Gentiles — 

through  Paul’s  work  at  last  enter  into  salvation. 

I  *  His  work  in  the  East  was  now  complete,  not  in  the  sense  that  every  individual  in  the  East  had 

I  been  converted,  nor  that  the  great  cities  of  the  East  had  become  centres  of  evangelism  for  surrounding 

areas,  but  in  the  sense  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  East  through  some  of  their  number  had  been  con- 
fionted  with  the  Gospel  and  had  accepted  it.  Thus  through  'representative  salvation’  the  whole  of 
the  East  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyria  had  been  ‘saved’  and  hence  Paul  is  free  to  turn  West. 

*  But  there  are  other  polemic  passages  which  point  to  the  same  thing.  In  II  Cor.  iii.  7-18  the 
implication  is  that  Paul  is  a  figure  of  greater  signifiesmee  than  Moses.  'Der  Grösste  in  Israels 
Geschichte  ist  unter  den  herumreisenden  Zeltmacher  gestellt’  (p.  53)  In  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
in  Gal.  ii.  7-8,  he  compares  himself  to  the  great  Peter.  Peter  is  a  pillar  not  the  Rock  of  the  Church 
and  Paul  finds  his  apostleship  to  the  Jews  comparable  with — not  greater  than — his  own  to  the  Gentiles. 
In  addition  Munck  refers  to  Acts  xi.  3-13:  xx.  17-38;  I  Tim.;  II  Tim.;  the  understanding  of  Paul 
which  we  find  in  the  later  Church  goes  back  to  Paul  himself. 
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to  endorsing  Sundkler’s  criticisms^  of  this  school,  Professor  Munck  points  out 
essential  weaknesses  of  Tübingen  origin  in  Pauline  scholarship.  While  he  does  not 
go  so  far  as  John  Knox,*  Professor  Munck  insists  that,  though  avowed  in  principle, 
the  recognition  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistles  for  the  understanding  of  Paul  has  been 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance:  the  Tübingen  picture  of  the 
first  century  based  on  Acts  is  still  the  dominant  one.  Another  vicious  Tübingen 
legacy  has  been  the  tendency  to  treat  all  Paul’s  opponents,  who  differed  according 
to  localities  and  were  not  always  to  be  connected  with  Jersualem,  as  one  group.* 
All  this  leads  Professor  Munck  to  state  three  methodological  canons:  first,  the 
Episdes  must  be  taken  seriously  as  our  primary  sources  for  Paul;  secondly,  each 
Episde  must  be  given  its  full  individual  significance;  in  particular,  there  should  be 
no  blurring  of  the  differences  between  the  various  opp>onent8  of  Paul  on  the  facile 
assumption  that  they  were  all  Judaizers;  thirdly,  not  all  historical  situations  can  be 
fitted  into  a  clear  systematic  theological  pattern. 

Having  thus  stated  his  methodology  Professor  Munck  proceeds  to  examine  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Pauline  episdes.^  In  a  chapter  entided  ‘  Die  judaistischen 
Heidenchristen’  he  claims  that  the  ‘Judaizers’  of  Galatians  are  not  Jews  but 
Gentiles  recendy  circumcized  and  that  the  Judaizing  movement  in  ‘Galatia’  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  between  which  and  Paul  there  was  no 
gulf.  The  phrase  6i  irEpiTEpvdpEvoi  in  Gal.  vi.  13  refers  to  Christians  who  were  being 
circumcized.*  They  were  not  Jewish  but  Gentile  Christians  who  were  now  insisting 
on  circumcision  for  other  Gentiles,  because  they  had  three  misconceptions:  fint, 
of  Paul  whom  they  claimed  to  be  dependent  on  Jerusalem  for  his  conunission  to 
preach  and  for  the  nature  of  his  preaching,  except  that  Paul  had  adulterated  this 
by  his  desire  to  please  men;  secondly,  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  (and  of  Jerusalem 
itsdf)  :  that  Church,  they  held,  demanded  the  circumcision  of  Gentiles;  thirdly,  of 
the  nature  of  Christianity.  Attention  to  these  three  factors  suffidendy  illuminates 
the  Episde.  Paul’s  aim  in  Galatians  is  to  show  how  ‘  Der  Judaismus  der  Heiden¬ 
christen  schwebt  in  der  Luft  und  ihr  Sichbenifen  auf  dn  ursprünglich  umfassenderes 
paulinisches  Evangelium  mit  Jerusalems  Autorisation  ist  eine  freie  Erfindung’ 
(p.  86).  The  Jerusalem  Church  had  not  sought  to  impose  its  own  point  of  view  on 
Paul  at  all  :  it  recognized  from  the  start  the  validity  of  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
Galatians  itself  is  made  to  prove  ‘daß  der  Judaismus  nicht  wie  die  Tübinger  Schule 
es  meinte,  die  ursprüngliche  Chiistentumsauffassung  der  Kirche  in  der  Zdt  von 


*  Namely:  (i)  That  the  antithesis  between  particularism  and  universalism  is  a  modem  one  which 
should  not  be  read  back  into  the  first  century  (the  antithesis  itself  Munck  claims  is  a  product  of 
Tübingen).  Neither  Paul  nor  Jesus  was  a  universalist  in  the  modem  sense.  (3)  That  it  was  incredible, 
as  Baur  held,  that  the  disciples  almost  completely  forgot  the  message  of  their  Lc»d.  (3)  That  the 
Tübingen  position  leaves  inexplicable  the  mildness  with  which  Jewish  Christianity  recognized  Paul’s 
Gentile  mission. 

*  Because  his  criticisms  of  Acts  arc  too  rigid  and  do  not  suffidendy  recognize  that  Acts  does 
provide  secondary  material  which  re-endorscs  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  See  John  Knox,  ChapUrs 
in  a  Lift  of  Paul  (1950). 

*  The  seriousness  of  this  is  that  Baur  had  made  the  presence  of  polemic  one  of  the  tests  of  the 
genuineneu  of  the  Episdes  and  under  his  influence  the  opponents  àS  Paul,  as  stated,  were  lumped 
together  as  Judaizers  related  to  the  Jerusalem  Church.  Non-polemic  secdons  of  the  Episdes  were 
reduced  to  insignificance — but  this  together  with  the  primacy  given  to  Acts  meant  that  secondary 
sources  and  polemics  determined  the  interpretadon  of  Paul. 

*  See  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  An  Idiom  Book  of  Ntu>  Testament  Greek  (Cambridge,  1953),  p.  107,  who  takes 
Gal.  vi.  13  to  mean  ‘for  not  even  the  very  ones  who  get  circumeit/td  keep  the  law'. 
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Jesus  bis  Paulus  darstellt  sondern  d<^ß  er  eine  heidenchristliche  Ketzerei  ist,  nur  möglich 
in  den  paulinischen  Gemeinden’  (p.  136).^  (Our  italics.) 

>  From  the  point  of  view  indicated  Munck  holds  the  following  interpretations  of  passages  in 
Galatians:  (i)  Gal.  ii.  if.  is  usually  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Acts  xv:  behind  the  visit  lies  Paul’s 
attempt  to  seek  an  agreement  on  circiuncision  with  the  Jerusalem  Church.  But  this,  Munck  urges, 
cannot  be  the  case:  for  Paul  to  admit  even  by  implication,  in  referring  to  his  Jerusalem  visits,  that 
be  had  sought  an  agreement  with  the  Church  there  would  be  to  stultify  his  own  position.  The  need 
to  show  independence  of  Jerusalem  also  lies  behind  the  necessity  of  showing  how  Peter  bent  before 
Paul.  To  attempt  to  interpret  Gal.  ii.  i  f.  in  terms  of  Acts  xv  is  merely  perverse.  Gal.  ii.  1  f.  is  not  an 
objective  historical  statement  but  a  polemic.  (9)  ii.  4-5,  the  case  of  Titus,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Titus 
was  not  drcumcized,  but  this  has  no  reference  to  the  presence  of Judaizersin  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
but  to  Judaizers  whom  Paul  confronted  in  his  Churches,  ii.  4-5  do  not  clarify  ii.  3  (so  Lietzmann) 
but  are  a  kind  of  aside — a  side-glance  by  Paul  towards  the  Churches.  (3)  The  phrase  öirolol  -iron 
is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  apostles  concerned  had  once  been  companions  of 
Christ  and  were,  therefore,  superior  to  Paul  who  had  not  been  such:  Paul’s  reference  to  them  is 
polemic,  he  insists  that  his  ministry  is  equal  to  theirs.  This  polemic  intention  Munck  denies.  He  refers 
the  irart  to  lapses  in  the  lives  of  the  ‘pillars’ — such  as  they  had  in  common  with  Paul,  the  arch¬ 
persecutor  1  (4)  These  apostles  had  added  nothing  to  Paul:  this  refers  not — as  is  usually  held — to 
rules  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Acts  xv  as  those  claim  who  argue  that  Acts  xv.  Gal.  ii.  i  f.  do  not 
refer  to  the  same  events:  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Jerusalem  Church  had  made  no  demands  such 
u  Paul’s  opponents  thought  they  must  have  made.  They  claimed  that  Paul,  in  reliance  on  Jerusalem, 
had  at  first  preached  a  gospel  which  demanded  circumcision  and  the  Law  but  that  later  in  order  to 
please  men  Paul  had  left  these  demands  out  of  his  preaching.  (5)  The  conflict  between  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Antioch  did  not  occur  after  the  agreement  reached  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
This  would  imply  that  the  agreement  between  Paul  and  Jerusalem  was  short-lived  and  would  play 
into  the  hands  of  Paul’s  opponents  who  claimed  that  he  was  only  in  superficial  agreement  with 
Jerusalem.  Instead,  by  insisting  on  the  significance  of  the  change  of  sequence  from  &Tt  in  i.  15  to 
tmrra  in  i.  18,  i.  20  and  back  again  to  flri  in  ii.  i  Munck  urges  that  ii.  iif.  does  not  indicate  a 
chronological  sequence  but  merely  a  most  striking  proof  of  Paul’s  independence  of  Jerusalem.  The 
question  as  to  whtn  ii.  iif.  happened  remains  open.  (6)  The  phrase  Tivàs  àtrô  'loauoßou  Munck 
explains  to  refer  to  Jewish  Christians  from  Jerusalem  who  had  no  specific  connexion  with  James  at  all. 
(7)  The  phrase  uf)  rruj  ils  ntvàv  Tplx»  f)  fSpouov  (ii.  2)  does  not  mean  that  Paul  (a)  had  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  have  his  Gospel  recognized,  or  {b)  that  Paul  could  not  afford  to  allow  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem  to  enter  his  churches  to  ravage  them — these  are  the  customary  views.  The  concept  of 
emissaries  sent  out  from  Jerusalem  is  unhistorical:  the  idea  first  emerges  in  Acts  where  Jerusalem  b 
given  a  central  place.  There  b  nothing  really  corresponding  to  these  emissaries  in  hbtory  and  even 
in  Acts  it  b  only  Peter,  John,  Barnabas,  SUas,  Judas  who  are  official  emissaries.  As  a  matter  of 
hbtory  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Munck  urges,  did  not  exercise  control  over  the  Gentile  Churches. 
There  are  no  emissaries  mentioned  in  I,  II  Corinthians  and  Romans.  The  conflict  between  Peter  and 
Paul  in  Antioch  occurred  before  Acts  xv  and  there  b  nothing  in  Acts  to  suggest  that  Peter  at  Antioch 
was  on  an  inspection.  And  those  from  James  are  not  a  party  of  inspection.  Again  the  phrase 
fopoOysvos  ToOs  'k  usprroufH  does  not  refer  to  Jewish  Christians  but  to  Jews.  The  phrase  itt\  irfiis 
i($  »v6v  Tpéyco  then  has  reference  to  eschatology.  Paul  had  to  know  what  position  the  Jerusalem 
Church  took  on  the  Gentile  mission.  It  regarded  thb  as  secondary  :  it  was  not  concerned  to  interfere 
with  Paul’s  work.  But  Paul  could  not  well  continue  hb  Heidtnmission  without  being  sure  that  the 
mission  to  Israel  was  also  being  adequately  taken  care  of.  (8)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
between  Paul  and  the  pillars?  Paul  speaks  of  them  in  a  friendly  fashion:  the  expression  in  I  Thess. 
ii.  14  that  the  Jews  were  hindering  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  all  creatures  would  be  very  strange 
if  Jewish  Christians  were  doing  the  same  thing;  Paul  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  the  Jewbh-Christian 
pillars  as  friendly  to  hb  work.  I  Thess.  ii.  14  seems  to  suggest  good  relations  between  Paul  and  the 
Jewish-Christian  Churches  of  Palestine.  Thb  b  also  suggested  by  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem 
Church  and  by  the  friendly  relations  between  Paul  and  Peter  everywhere  in  I  Cor.  xv.  5;  i.  12;  iii.  29. 
1  Cor.  ix.  5  b  not  polemic  against  Jewish  leaders  of  the  Church,  (g)  The  character  of  James  as  a 
rabid  Jewish-Christian — such  as  Pauline  research  usually  gives  us — b  unhbtorical.  Josephus  does  not 
support  thb  picture:  it  b  wholly  derived  from  Hegesippus  who  has  been  accepted  because  hb  picture 
of  James  coincides  with  what  the  Tübingen  School  desired.  The  missionary  position  of  James  b  clear. 
The  Gentiles  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  but  their  conversion  b  to  follow  that  of  Israel. 
Nor  b  it  correct  to  regard  Peter  as  the  compromising  figure  we  usually  think  df:  he  b  on  the  same 
side  as  Paul  in  essentiab.  The  point  at  which  Peter  and  Paul  differed  b  clear.  Peter  took  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Jerusalem  Church — when  Israel  were  won  the  Gentiles  would  be  won.  So  for  Peter 
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But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  those  parties  of  Christians  which  have  been  discovered 
in  I  Corinthians?  To  this  Professor  Munck  devotes  his  fifth  chapter  entitled  ‘Die 
Gemeinde  ohne  Parteien*.  The  term  alpsais  in  I  Corinthians  has  an  eschatological 
significance:  it  is  a  sign  of  the  End.^  The  axlaMorra  refer  not  to  enduring  parties 
but  to  quarrelling  group».*  The  themes  dealt  with  in  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  cannot 
be  related  to  the  kind  of  parties  that  scholars  have  usually  isolated.*  It  is  odd,  if 
these  parties  ever  existed,  that  they  have  left  no  trace,  because  in  I  Corinthians 
there  is  no  evidence  for  a  Paul  and  Peter  party,  and  the  existence  of  an  Apollos 
party  only  became  credible  because  I  Corinthians  was  read  in  the  light  of  Acts  xviii, 
it  being  assumed,  quite  gratuitously,  that  because  he  came  from  Alexandria  Apallos 
had  to  be  a  kind  of  Alexandrian  philosopher.  But  Paul  does  not  attack  the  ‘  wisdom’ 
of  Ap)ollos.  I  Cor.  i.  lyff.  is  not  a  polemic  against  specific  persons  or  parties  but 
against  the  Corinthian  Church  as  such,  because,  through  its  Sophialehre  it  was  con¬ 
fusing  the  Gosp>el  with  the  philosophy  and  sophistry  of  its  Hellenistic  milieu  and  had 
thus  come  to  misunderstand  the  nature  oftheGosp>el,  of  its  own  Christian  leaders  and 
of  its  own  character.  Thus  not  the  parties  in  the  Church  but  the  whole  Church  itself 
was  Paul’s  object  of  attack:  indeed  there  were  no  parties  there  and  no  Judaizers. 

Similarly  in  his  treatment  of  II  Corinthians  in  chapter  six  (‘Der  Wahre  und  der 
falsche  ApxMtel’)  Professor  Munck  claims  that  the  two  passages  in  II  Cor.  iii.  6ff. 
and  xi.  22  fif.  which  are  usually  claimed  to  p>oint  to  the  presence  of  Judaizers  are  not 
to  be  so  understood.  The  first  contrasts  Christianity  and  Judaism,  not  Paulinism 
and  Judaizing,  and  the  second  proves  only  that  the  false  ap>ostles  concerned  were 
Jews  but  not  that  they  were  Judaizers.  Throughout  II  Corinthians,  which,  contrary 
to  many,  Professor  Munck  holds  to  be  a  unity,  Paul  is  concerned  not  with  his  own 
opponents  but  with  the  Church  as  a  whole  which  had  so  tragically  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  apx)stolate  that  it  could  forsake  Paul  in  favour  of  false 
apxMtIes  who  had  visited  it.  All  we  can  know  about  these  is:  (i)  that  they  boasted 
of  their  apx»tolate;  (2)  that  they  claimed  the  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  Church; 
(3)  that  they  were  Jews.  But  the  fact  that  they  were  Jews  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  from  Jerusalem.  (Nor  can  we  regard  them  as  Pneumatiker.)  We  do  know  that 
they  did  not  attempt  to  Judaize  the  Church  at  Corinth;  and  we  can  only  regard 
them  as  ap>ostles  who  had  wandered  into  Corinth,  whence  we  do  not  know,  just  at 
the  time,  on  Professor  Munck’s  view,  when  the  recalcitrant  Corinthian  Christians 


the  convenion  and  baptism  of  the  Gentile  Cornelius  was  an  exception.  Paul  on  the  other  hand  held 
the  view  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  would  lead  to  the  conversion  of  Israel.  So  the  visit  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  Gal.  ii.  i  f.  was  concerned  not  with  the  Gentile  problem  at  all  but  with  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  Israel.  As  stated  above,  Paul  could  not  lightly  turn  to  the  Gentiles  unless  he  was  certain  that 
someone  was  caring  for  the  Jews.  The  problem  at  Antioch  between  Paul  and  Peter  as  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  over  Law  and  Circumcision  but  over  meals.  It  was  Gentile  Christians  who  introduced  these 
problems.  These,  however,  were  not  only  opposed  to  Paul  but  also  to  Jewish  Christianity  and  to  the 
oldest  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Jerusalem  are  at  one.  There  was  no  school  at  Jerusalem  behind 
the  Judaizers.  At  numy  points  in  Munck’s  work  we  are  reminded  of  J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Singular  Problem 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (192g). 

*  Behind  I  Cor.  xi.  i9liesaccordingtoMunckaJ<n<n<AortsuchasiscitedbyRe8ch,4g>'o^A<i(i9o6), 
from  Justin,  Dialogue  35,  3,  with  which  compare  Matt.  xxiv.  10,  Acts  xx.  30,  II  Pet.  ii.  1  (in  Gal.  v. 
19-21  odpsois  is  a  work  of  the  flesh),  i.e.  in  I  Cor.  xi.  19  the  reference  is  eschatological  as  is  shown 
in  the  phrase  Iva  ol  Sdaitjoi  fonwpol  yévcdvrai  tv  Oulv.  The  afpéon$  in  the  Corinthian  Church  arc  part  of 
the  pangs  of  the  Messiah  which  Paul  already  finds  to  be  breaking  out. 

*  In  I  Cor.  xi.  18  this  is  the  case,  so  Munck,  and  in  I  Cor.  xii.  25  the  reference  is  too  general  to 
this  to  apply  it  in  detail  to  ‘parties’  and  this  is  true  of  I  Cor.  i.  10. 

*  The  clsiim  that  there  is  a  Christ-party  referred  to  in  I  Cor.  x.  7  is  rejected  by  Munck. 
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were,  at  last,  submitting  to  the  authority  of  Paul.  This  constituted  the  seriousness 
of  their  arrival:  they  would  perhaps  undo  the  reconciliation  wrought  between  Paul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church  :  hence  the  bitterness  with  which  Paul  writes  in  II  Cor. 
x-xiii.  As  it  is  expressed  on  p.  179:  *Das  Entscheidende  fur  Paulus*  Behandlung 
von  ihnen  [the  Apostles]  scheint  in  Zeitpunkt  ihres  Kommens  zu  liegen.  Sie  hätten 
keinen  schlechteren  Zeitpunkt  wählen  können.  Der  Streit  dreht  sich  um  den 
wahren  und  den  falschen  Apostel,  und  nach  langem  Kampf  hatten  die  Korinther 
sich  gebeugt  und  wollten  sich  über  den  wahren  Ap>ostel  und  sein  wahres  Evange¬ 
lium  unterweisen  lassen.  Aber  gerade  in  dieser  Situation  kommen  jüdische  Apostel 
nach  Korinth,  die  sich  von  Paulus  und  seinem  Bild  von  wahren  Apostel  unter¬ 
scheiden.  Und  der  Gemeinde  ist  es  nicht  schwer  gefallen,  dies  zu  sehen .  .  . .’ 

At  this  point  Professor  Munck  turns  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  the 
Tübingen  School  claimed  that  there  must  have  been  a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile 
Christian  group,  this  on  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  contents  of  Romans  and  the 
reference  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  in  Rom.  xiv.  i-xv.  6,  who  were  identified  with 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  respectively.  Following  T.  W.  Manson,^  Professor 
Munck  claims  that  Romans  was  not  originally  directed  to  any  particular  com¬ 
munity  so  that  the  Epistle  reveals  nothing  about  the  composition  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  therefore  nothing  about  any  Jewish-Christian  groups  there.  And  this 
prompts  the  question  whether  Jewish-Christians  ever  formed  a  large  element  in 
Pauline  churches.  That  this  was  the  case  has  usually  been  held  on  three  grounds: 
(i)  that  the  Epistles  and  Acts  point  to  this;  (2)  that  the  contents  of  the  Epistles 
which  deal  with  the  old  Israel,  the  Law,  the  Old  Testament,  would  largely  be  un¬ 
intelligible  and  irrelevant  to  predominantly  Gentile  Churches;  (3)  that  the 
Jerusalem  Church  was  concerned  with  the  Gentile  mission  field  and  regularly  sent 
emissaries  to  his  churches  to  discredit  Paul  and  ‘change’  the  Gk)spel  he  preached. 
This  last  point  (3)  Professor  Munck  had  previously  dismissed  (see  footnote,  p.  63,  i), 
and  on  the  first  point,  (i)  above,  he  urges  that  a  careful  study  of  Thess.  i.  19,  ii.  14; 
I  Cor.  xii.  2;  Gal.  iv.  8,  v.  2,  vi.  12-13;  Rom.  i.  5f.,  13,  xi.  13,  xv.  14-16;  Phil.  iii. 
3;  Col.  i.  21,  24,  ii.  13  reveals  that  the  Epistles  only  point  to  Gentile  readers  and 
that  despite  the  constant  references  to  preaching  to  the  Jews  in  Acts,  nevertheless, 
the  Jews  remained  unbelieving  and  opposed  to  the  Gospel.  Only  in  Berea  does  a 
Jewish-Christian  element  in  the  Church  unmistakably  emerge.  And,  like  the 
Episdes,  Acts  also  |x>ints  to  purely  Gentile  Churches  in  the  Pauline  mission  field. 
On  the  second  point,  (2)  above.  Professor  Munck  insists  that  Gentile  Chrisdans  no 
less  than  Jewish  would  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  so  with  the  old  and  new  Israel;  with  the  problems  of  conduct  and, 
therefore,  Avith  the  Law;  and  with  the  Old  Testament,  because  they  had  emerged 
from  a  Judaeo-Christianity.  It  was  not  till  later  that  Gentile-Christians  came  to  be 
concerned  with  the  Hellenistic-philosophic  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  postulating  the  presence  in  Pauline  Churches  of  a  large 
Jewish-Christian  element. 

Having  examined  the  Pauline  Epistles  Professor  Munck  turns  to  Acts.  Pentecost, 
which  was  a  sign  to  Israel,  did  not  drive  the  disciples  to  labour  in  fields  out¬ 
side  Jerusalem:*  they  remained  there  to  constitute  a  kind  of  Kollegium.  But  the 


*  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Libraty,  vol.  xxxi  (1948),  pp.  324-40. 

'  Pentecost  was  a  sign  to  Israel  as  such  that  Jerusalem  with  its  Temple  was  the  centre  for  all  Jews. 
That  the  disciples  became  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  is  a  figment  of  the  later  Gentile  Church. 
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Jerusalem  Church  was  not  merely  a  bit  of  Judaism  which  believed  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  From  the  first  it  was  a  sharply  distinguished  community,  its  history 
a  Martyrer-geschichte.^  Contrary  to  the  Tübingen  view  it  was  undivided.  The  terms 
‘Eßpaioi  and  ‘EXArivioroci  are  names  for  Jews  possibly  differing  in  speech  or  origin: 
they  do  not  refer  to  parties  in  the  Church.  Stephen’s  speech  does  not  imply  that 
there  was  a  Christian  group  called  ‘EXÀT^vioroti  who  were  for  making  a  radical 

break  with  Judaism  and  with  the  Ur  gemeinde.*  The  ‘EßpcnoC,  among  whom  was 
Peter,  shared  a  common  attitude  with  the  'EXAnvioroi.  The  story  of  Comeliiu 
makes  this  clear.  Arising  in  a  conununity  which  thought  that  the  Gospel  was  only 
meant  for  Jews,  it  is  no  merely  primitive  conversion  story  (Dibelius)  into  which 
Luke  has  injected  the  motif  of  clean  and  unclean  foods;  its  aim  is  to  present  the 
attitude  of  the  Urgemeinde  that  the  Gentile  mission  was  to  be  accepted. 

But  who  then  were  the  Judaizers  demanding  of  Gentiles  circumcision  and  the 
Law?  They  emerge  only  in  Acts  xv  and  xxi.  17-25.  In  Acts  xv  the  Judaizers  are 
(i)  Christians  who  came  from  Judaea  who  were,  like  those  in  Galatia,  Gentiles,* 

and  (2)  certain  Pharisees  become  Christian.*  The  essential  fact  about  Acts  xv  is 
that  both  Peter*  and  James  recognize  that  the  Gospel  should  be  presented  to 
Gentiles  without  the  demand  being  made  for  the  Law  and  circumcision.  Israel 
stands  first  in  Gottesheilsplan  for  both  (cf.  Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  g;  ii.  10)  but  later  the 
Gentiles  are  also  to  be  redeemed  as  Gentiles.*  Thus  it  could  not  be  that  those  who 
demanded  the  Law  and  circumcision  were  sent  out  from  the  Apostles  and  elders  of 
Jerusalem.^  ^ain  in  Acts  xxi.  20  by  an  emendation  of  the  text,  which  omits  tûv 

iremoTeuKdroov,*  Professor  Munck  removes  any  reference  to  Jewish-Christians 
oppKMed  to  Paul.  He  b  thus  able  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Acts  that 
the  Urgemeinde  took  a  Judaizing  attitude.  It  agrees  with  this  that  references  to  the 
Law  and  circumcision  in  Acts  are  surprisingly  few.*  This  is  due  not  to  any  penchant 

*  Penecution  was  widespread  and  confined  not  merely  to  radicals  like  Paul  and  Stephen. 

*  There  is  nothing  that  Stephen  utters  that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Jesus  himself  and  in  Luke’s 
sux»unt  there  is  no  reference  to  a  difference  between  Stephen,  Jesus  and  the  primitive  community. 
The  clinging  of  the  disciples  to  the  Temple  does  not  mean  that  they  held  a  purely  Jewish  point  of 
view,  neither  do  the  Greek  names  of  the  Seven  signify  that  they  were  Greeks. 

*  Professor  Munck  points  out  that  Acts  xv  assumes  the  division  of  missionary  labour  mentioned 
in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 

*  This  is  peculiar  because  seldom  does  Acts  refer  to  the  Pharisees  at  all. 

*  Peter  is  not  here  speaking  as  a  Paulinist:  he  is  merdy  expressing  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Urgemmndt. 

*  Here  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  optimistic  about  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  Jews. 
Contrast  the  facts  as  Paul  gives  them  in  Rom.  ix-xi. 

*  Luke’s  concentration  on  the  significance  of  the  city  centres  in  the  period  may  be  responsible  for 
leading  him  to  connect  ‘Judaizers’  with  Jerusalem  even  though  they  actually  belonged  to  the 
Pauline  mission  field.  For  example,  the  scenes  in  Gal.  ii.  i-iof.  may  have  given  rise  to  the  description 
of  the  Cotuidl  in  Acts  xv. 

*  Professor  Munck  argues  that  we  cannot  ascribe  the  kind  of  duplicity  which  the  text  as  it  stands 
demands  of  him  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  shows  one  attitude  to  Paul  and 
another  to  the  Urgemnnde.  Wendt’s  interpretation  of  dSsXfol  in  xxi.  17  as  friends  or  relatives  of  Paul 
is  untenable,  because  it  is  a  stock  term  in  Acts  for  Christians — for  the  community  or  communities. 
To  siq>port  his  emendation  Munck  urges:  (1)  that  there  were  not  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  mjniads 
of  Jews;  (9)  a  reference  to  dsuiger  from  members  of  the  Urgtmeindi  makes  no  sense:  Jews  fit  the  con¬ 
text  better;  (3)  xxi.  92  is  unintelligible  if  the  reference  is  to  Jewish-Christisuu  whom  Paul  was  visiting 
and  who  would  therefore  know  of  his  visit;  (4)  the  complaints  made  against  Paul  are  such  as  Jews 
would  make:  compare  the  case  of  Stephen. 

*  They  occur  only  in  contexts  where  Paul  wd  Stephen  are  attacked.  The  silence  mar  be  due  either 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  susumed  to  be  binding  on  the  Urgemeinde  or  again  that  they  were  not 
deemed  to  have  independent  significance  for  the  life  of  the  Church. 
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that  Luke  had  for  blurring  differences:  it  arises  from  the  history  itself,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  demand  for  circumcision  and  the  Law  arose  in  Jerusalem,  because 
the  Urgemeinde  there  was  concentrating  on  the  conversion  of  Israel  :  though  this 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  Glentiles,  this  last  as  such  did  not 

interest  them.  Hence  Professor  Munck  argues  that  Judaizers  are  more  likely  to 

have  arisen  in  the  Pauline  mission  field  than  in  Jerusalem  itself,^ 

The  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  Professor  Munck  regards  as  containing  Jewish- 
Christian  traditions  little  contaminated  by  the  transition  from  Palestinian  to 
Gentile  soil,  support  this  view.  The  mere  preservation  of  Jesus’  discussions  on  the 
Law  shows  that  the  Urgemeinde  found  the  Law  a  problem.  Matt.  xvii.  24-7  shows 
Jewish-Christians  as  aware  of  the  essential  difference  between  them  and  Jewry,  and 
the  critical  attitude  revealed  towards  the  Sabbath,  Fasting  and  the  Old  Testament 
proves  that  the  Urgemeinde  was  not  conservatively  Jewish.  So  too  the  attitude  to  the 
Gentiles  which  emerges  in  the  Synoptics  shows  that  the  Urgemeinde  like  Jesus  was 

not  directly  concerned  to  win  Gentiles  or  to  impose  the  Law  upon  them.*  Like  Jesus 
himself,  Jewish-Christians  were  anxious  to  preach  first  to  the  Jews,  believing  that 

the  Jews  in  turn  would  lighten  the  Gentiles.  At  first  this  was  carried  on  in  Jerusalem 
and  later  (and  Professor  Munck  seems  to  suggest  that  this  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
policy)  in  the  Diaspora.*  But  this  mission  to  the  Diaspora  Jew,  as  to  Jewry  else¬ 
where,  proved  a  fiasco  (Rom.  x.  I4ff.  ;  Luke  v.  i-ii;  John  xxi.  1-14),  and  this 
Paul  knew.  And  so,  although  like  Jewish-Christians,  Paul  thought  that  Israel  and 
Jerusalem  were  the  centre  of  the  world  and  that  Israel’s  conversion  therefore  was 

of  crucial  significance,  he  came  to  think  that  this  conversion  was  to  come  not  by 
concentration  on  preaching  to  Israel  but  by  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  whom  would  lead,  through  ‘jealousy’,  to  that  of  Israel.  Thus  Paul  differed 
from  the  Urgemeinde,  which  said  that  the  time  for  doing  so  was  not  yet,  in  insisting 
on  the  priority  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  from  the  later  Church,  which 
claimed  that  there  could  be  no  mission  to  Israel  at  all,  in  insisting  that  this  would 
lead  to  the  conversion  of  Israel. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  Professor  Munck  has  removed  the  gulf  fixed  by  the 
Tübingen  School  between  Paul  and  the  Urgemeinde,  and  has  rooted  the  apostle 
deeply  in  the  primitive  Christian  tradition.  The  customary  view  of  Paul,  as  a 
missionary  set  on  reaching  Rome,  but  forced  by  the  evil  machinations  of  opponents 
from  the  Urgemeinde  to  turn  again  and  again  to  Jerusalem,  he  rejects.  This  relieves 
us,  he  claims,  from  having  to  think  of  Paul  as  a  kind  of ‘split  personality’,  a  morally 
ambiguous  Kirchenpolitiker  who  pretended  to  a  freedom  he  did  not  in  fact  possess, 
because,  while  claiming  to  be  free  from  the  Law,  he  had  all  the  time  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  also  enables  us  to  look  with  new  eyes  at  the 
place  of  Jerusalem  in  Paul’s  thinking  (and  here,  as  in  dealing  with  Israel  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  thought  of  Jesus,  Professor  Munck  is  at  his  best).  Three  things 
emerge:  first,  for  Paul  it  was  in  Jerusalem  that  the  decisive  act  of  God  was  to  be 
effected  (II  Thess.  ii.  3-4,  B-io;  Rom.  xi.  26-7);  secondly,  after  every  missionary 

*  The  silence  of  Acts  on  Judaizers  is  not  due  to  its  desire  to  defend  Paul  or  to  its  calculated  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  contrast  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  as  the  Tübingen  School  held.  Luke  is 
true  to  history;  the  Urgemeinde  was  not  Jewish  Christian.  The  introduction  of  Judaizers  in  Acts  xv.  i,  5 
is  due  to  the  transference  to  the  first-century  Church  of  an  attitude  that  belonged  to  the  second. 

*  At  this  pmint  Professor  Munck  insists  that  it  is  erroneous  to  think  of  Judaism  in  the  first  century 
as  showing  missionary  zeal.  But  he  ignores  the  recent  work  of  Braude  and  Bamberger  in  this  field. 

*  See  pp.  a66ff.  • 
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journey  Paul  was  careful  to  return  to  Jerusalem;  thirdly,  the  collection  for  the  poor 
in  Jerusalem  b  to  be  understood  not  as  a  tribute  (Karl  HoU),  nor  merely  as  an 
oecumenical  gesture,  but  as  an  eschatological  sign:  it  partakes  of  prophetic  sym- 
bolbm.  As  stated  previously,  Paul  saw  a  vital  connexion  between  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  Israel,  and  to  thb  the  collection  b  related.  The  purpose 
of  the  large  del^adon  going  up  to  Jerusalem  was  to  confront  that  city  with  a 
representation  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  These  took  with  them  gifts  so  as  to  fulfil 
Old  Testament  prophecies  that  the  Gentiles  should  flow  to  Jerusalem  bringing 
their  tributes  with  them.  Paul  hoped  that  their  presence  in  Jerusalem  would 
stimulate  the  conversion  of  Israel,  which  would  be  ‘life  from  the  dead’.  Thb  novel 
eschatological  understanding  of  the  collection  and  delegation  illumines  Rom.  ix-xi, 
especially  at  ix.  i  ff,  ix.  26,  x.  10.  Moreover,  it  supplies  a  sufficient  motive  for  Paul’s 
readiness  to  face  suffering  and  even  death  itself  in  vbiting  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 

And  to  the  final  suffering  of  Paul  Professor  Munck  turns  in  the  last  chapter, 
‘Paulus  vor  dem  Kaiser’.  Instead  of  witnessing  the  expected  conversion  of  Israel, 
Paul  was  imprisoned  through  the  instigation  of  Israel.  How  did  Paul  react  to  this 
and  to  the  enforced  abandonment  of  hb  preaching  and  to  the  consequent  delay  in 
the  coming  of  the  End?  Two  things  are  clear.  First,  Paul  insists  that  his  very  trials 
are  eschatological;  they  are  concerned  with  the  Hope  of  Israel  (Acts  xxiii.  6, 
xxiv.  2 1 ,  xxvi.  6  ;  see  pp.  306  ff.) .  Secondly,  hb  trials  in  the  mind  of  Luke  and  of  Paul 
himself  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  his  Lord.  These  trials  occupy  in  Acts  a 
position  roughly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Passion  Narrative  in  the  Gospeb,  and 
just  as  in  the  Gospels  the  Passion  casts  its  shadow  over  all  the  preceding  narrative, 
so  too  in  Acts  there  b,  throughout  the  relevant  passages,  a  premonition  of  the  final 
suffering  of  Paul.  Acts,  so  Professor  Munck  feeb,  seems  to  expect  the  imminent 
consummation  of  Paul’s  suffering  in  death.  But  Paul’s  own  view  of  his  sufferings 
and  triab  we  get  in  Philippians.  The  opponents  referred  to  in  Philippians  were  not 
Judaizers,  but  those  who,  quite  naturally,  thought  that  Paul,  because  he  was  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law,  a  Roman  prisoner,  should  withdraw  into  obscurity  so  that 
the  Gosp>el  should  not  suffer  dishonour  (it  was  imp>ortant  that  the  Gosp>el  should  not 
be  closely  associated  with  Paul  in  the  popular  mind).  But  Paul  thought  otherwise; 
he  came  to  see  that  hb  suffering  in  Rome  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  In  and 
through  hb  very  trial  before  the  Emperor,  Paul  would  be  fulfilling  his  destiny  as 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Because  thb  was  the  case,  the  active  Paul  learns  con¬ 
tentment  even  in  bonds.  To  illustrate  his  case.  Professor  Munck  refers  to  contem¬ 
porary  Martyrerakten  and  to  Old  Testament  and  Maccabean  parallels  to  Paul’s 
triab.  In  particular,  he  also  refers  to  Matt.  x.  18-20;  Mark  xiii.  9-1 1  ;  II  Tim.  iv. 
16-18.  In  these  passages  the  necessity  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  all 
Gentiles  is  connected  with  the  certainty  that  its  preachers  should  have  to  bear 
witness  before  the  authorities.  It  is  over  against  this  background  that  Paul  sees  in 
hb  coming  defence  before  the  Emperor  the  fulfilment  of  his  role  as  eschatological 
messenger.  Hb  witness  before  the  Emperor  would  ipso  facto  be  a  witness  to  all 
nations;  and  so  the  End  b  at  hand.  ‘Paulus  war  auf  seinem  Wege  nach  Jerusalem 
nach  Rom  gelangt.  Er  hatte  vor  dem  Kaiser  Zeugnis  abgelegt,  und  sein  Tod  war 
nicht  fern.  Aber  die  Fülle  der  Heiden  war  Wirklichkeit  geworden,  und  ganz 
Israeb  Errettung  war  zu  erwarten.  Und  dann  sollte  Christus  sich  offenbaren,  in 
Herrlichkeit  zum  Gericht  und  zum  Heil.  Deswegen  kann  der  Apostel  in  gewohnter 
Sachlichkeit  ausdrücken,  was  er  erreicht  hat;  “Den  guten  Kampf  habe  ich  ge¬ 
kämpft,  den  Lauf  vollendet,  den  Glauben  bewahrt”’  (p.  329). 
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It  is  impossible  to  deal  here  in  detail  with  a  volume,  written  very  persuasively, 
which  reopens  almost  every  difficult  issue  in  the  life  of  Paul.  It  is  always  instructive 
even  when  it  stirs  most  disagreement.  If  we  concentrate  in  what  follows  on  criticism 
this  in  no  way  signifies  our  lack  of  gratitude  for  all  that  we  have  learnt  firom  the 
author:  and  we  do  so  in  full  awareness  that  the  range  and  erudition  of  his  work  is 
such  that  there  will  be  continued  disagreement  and  discussion  on  many,  if  not  all, 
the  points  he  raises. 

As  the  above  summary  will  have  made  clear.  Professor  Munck  has  taken  very 
seriously  the  necessity  to  refute  the  Tübingen  position.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that 
he  knocks  at  doors  that  have  long  been  op>en.  There  must  be  few  students  of  recent 
years  who  have  not  been  warned  against  the  excesses  of  the  Tübingen  School.  Nor 
is  it  quite  correct  to  claim  that  Dibelius,  for  example,  has  succumbed  to  Tübingen  : 
at  points  such  as  his  treatment  of  Acts  xv  he  is  as  cautious  not  to  distort  history  in 
favour  of  Acts  as  is  Professor  Munck  himself.^  Scholars  such  as  T.  W.  Manson,*  to 
name  only  one,  have  paid  more  than  lip  service  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistles,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  checked  the  impulse  to  interpret  the 
‘parties’  in  Corinth  in  Tübingen  terms.*  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  the  reviewer  is 
aware,  while  the  Tübingen  position  has  tended  to  crumble  from  being  nibbled  at 
at  various  points,  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  systematic  frontal  attack.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Professor  Munck’s  work  that  it  subjects  this  position,  as  it  now  influences 
Pauline  studies,  to  just  such  an  attack;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  led  to  a  provocative, 
and  at  many  points  illuminating,  reinterpretation  of  Paul.  Professor  Munck 
rightly  understands  the  character  of  the  actual  ministry  of  Jesus  :  it  was  immediately 
confined  to  Jews  but  ultimately  concerned  also  with  the  Gentiles.  In  this  he  can 
claim  the  poweriul  support  of  Jeremias  in  his  recent  article  in  our  Bulletin.^  It  is 
also  a  virtue  of  this  volume  that  it  compels  us  again  to  recognize  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  leaders  of  the  early  Church  were  at  one;  and  also  delivers  us  from  reading 
the  New  Testament  too  much  through  twentieth-century  missionary  eyes,  especially 
in  its  understanding  of  the  role  of  Jerusalem. 

But  in  his  zeal  to  attack  the  Tübingen  position  Professor  Munck  goes  too  far. 
His  work  provokes  two  kinds  of  criticism  that  are  intimately  related.  First,  in 
matters  of  detail,  in  insisting  that  the  attitude  of  Jesus  became  also  that  of  the 
Ur  gemeinde,  so  that  the  latter  is  drawn  nearer  to  Paul  than  the  Tübingen  School 
allowed.  Professor  Munck  is  led  to  what  appears  to  us  as  forced  exegesis.  Here  we 
can  only  indicate  a  few  p>oints  which  may  be  questioned.  While  Professor  Munck’s 
understanding  of  oi  irEpmpv6|ji£voi  in  Gal.  vi.  13  would  seem  to  be  right,*  as  is  that 
of  oû6€v  TTpoaovéÔÉVTO  in  ii.  6,  his  attempt  to  carry  through  his  theory  in  the 
interpretation  of  Galatians  is  not  convincing.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  Gal.  ii.  4,  5 
refers  to  no  specific  historical  event  but  to  the  conditions  which  Paul  was  con¬ 
tinually  facing  in  his  churches:  the  phrase  oïç  o05è  Trpbç  tSpoev  etÇapsv  ■rfl  CnroToryQ 
(particularly  the  aorist  form  of  the  verb)  is  against  this.  So  too  ôtroToi  ttote  f)aav 
in  view  of  the  following  irpÔCTCûTrov  0eôç  <îtv6pcbirou  oO  Xapißiicvei  probably  refers  to 
something  in  the  lives  of  the  Apostles  which  might  be  deemed  to  have  given  them 

*  Dibelius-Kümmcl,  Paul  (Eng.  trans.;  Philadelphia,  1953),  pp.  lagff.,  gff. 

*  See,  for  example,  ‘St  Paul  in  Ephesus:  The  I^blem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians’,  in  The 
BulUtin  of  the  John  RyUmds  Library,  vol.  xxiv,  no.  i,  April  1940. 

*  See,  for  example,  J.  H.  Ropes,  The  Singular  Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (igag)  ;  W.  D. 
Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism  (1948),  p.  50. 

*  Bulletin  m  (Oxford,  195a),  pp.  i8ff.,  ‘The  Gentile  World  in  the  Thought  of  Jesus’. 

*  See  Moule,  op.  eit. 
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a  right  to  God’s  favour:  this,  together  with  other  passages  in  Paul  referring  to 
grounds  on  which  he  was  considered  inferior  to  the  other  Apostles,  makes  the 
customary  interpretation  preferable  to  the  one  proposed,  namely,  that  it  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  Ac  careers  of  Ac  oAer  Apostles  were  as  chequered  as  that  of  Paul 
himself.  Again  Ac  attempt  to  place  Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.  (ôte  6è  fjASe  Kriçôs  ris  ’Avrloxeiov) 
chronologically  before  Gal.  ii.  i-io  docs  not  carry  conviction.^  The  change  to  ôté 
in  Gal.  ii.  ii  hardly  justifies  this:  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  this  has  to  be 
justified  at  all,  on  Ae  grounds  Aat  the  subject  changes  from  Paul  to  Peter  at  this 
(Xtint.  It  is  Ae  necessity  to  insist  on  agreement  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
leaders  at  every  point  Aat  leads  Professor  Munck  to  this  position.  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  regard  Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.  as  subsequent  to  Gal.  ii.  i  ff.  We  cannot,  further, 
Asmiss  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  from  which  Judaizers  sent  emissaries  on  such 
general  grounds  as  Acts’  emphasis  on  Ae  significance  of  metropolitan  centres.  The 
emphasis  is  probably  true  to  history  itself:  nor  does  Professor  Munck,  it  seems  to  us, 
adequately  account  for  Tivàs  àno  ’looccoßou  in  Gal.  ii.  1 2.  The  reading  of  ÿ“  is 
noteworthy  here:  it  has  Tivd.  It  does  not  seem  to  Ae  reviewer  Aat  Ac  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Galatians  proposed  arises  naturally  from  the  text  understood  against  Ae 
other  Epistles.  Thus,  while  it  is  unjustifiable,  on  the  evidence  available,  exactly  to 
identify  Ae  various  ccipéoEis  and  axicTiiara,  we  are  not  convinced  Aat  no  Jewish- 
Christian  influences  were  at  work  in  the  Corinthian  Church.*  And  to  make  Ae 
Pauline  Churches  consist  almost  entirely  of  Gentiles  seems  unjristifiable  both  on 
the  grounds  of  historical  probability  and  of  explicit  references,  which  in  part 
Professor  Munck  himself  recognizes.  The  treatment  of  Pentecost  on  pp.  207-8 
ignores  Ae  difficulties  of  Ae  text  not  only  at  Acts  ii.  5,  where  Ropes  suggested  the 
omission  of  ’louSaioi  on  very  good  grounds,  but  all  through  Ae  chapter.*  That 
Pentecost  is  a  sign  not  primarily  to  Israel,  as  Professor  Munck  holds,  but  signifies 
Ac  ‘universalism’  of  Ac  Gospel  is  probable  not  only  from  a  detailed  analysis  of  Ae 
Pentecost  narrative  itself  and  a  consideration  of  Ae  motifs  that  have  probably 
entered  into  it,  but  also  from  a  fact  pointed  out  by  Gog^el  that  Pentecost,  as 
reported  in  Acts,  did  not  impress  Jewry.*  Similarly  to  separate  the  Urgemeinde 
sharply  from  Judaism  from  the  start  is  to  minimize  too  much  Aose  elements  that 
point  to  its  adherence  to  it;  nor  can  we  regard  as  convincing  the  claim  that  Stephen 
represents  Ae  views  of  Ac  Urgemeinde  as  a  whole:  it  is  more  likely  that  Stephen  is  in 
critical  opposition  to  it,  as  W.  Manson  recently  insisted.*  Nowhere  is  Professor 
Munck  more  stimulating  and  informing  than  in  his  last  two  chapters;  but  here 
again,  to  note  only  one  point,  is  it  likely  Aat  Paul  himself  explicitly  interpreted  his 
trials  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Passion?  This  question  will  persist  despite  the  motif 
of  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  Paul.  If  anything  like  the  Imitatio  Christi  was  in  the 
mind  of  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  does  not  his  appeal  to  Caesar  become 
very  difficult  to  understand?  Although  Professor  Munck  does  recognize  this  we 
should  place  greater  stress  than  he  does  on  the  hortatory  character  of  the  last 
chapters  in  Acts,  as  does  Dibelius.* 

But  secondly,  ap>art  from  the  detailed  points  which  we  are  constrained  to  reject 

*  On  this  tee  T.  W.  Manton,  c^.  cit. 

*  See  J.  Dupont,  Gnosis  (1949),  pp.  35811,  366fr. 

*  See  TTu  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  ed.  Foakes  Jacluon  and  Kinopp  Lake,  vol.  v,  pp.  1 1 1  ff. 

*  The  Birth  of  Christianity  (Eng.  tram.;  New  York,  1954),  p.  91,  n.  i. 

*  The  ^fistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1950),  pp.  35ff. 

*  Asfs&tze  osr  Apostelgeschichte  (Berlin,  1953),  pp.  i75ff.,  'Paulus  in  der  Apostelgeschichte’. 
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there  are  certain  broad  aspects  (which  indeed  determine  the  afore-mentioned 
details)  of  Professor  Munck’s  interpretation  in  which  we  cannot  follow  him.  We 
shall  gather  them  up  thus:  (a)  In  his  dismissal  of  the  marked  Hegelianism  of  the 
Tübingen  School  Professor  Munck  is  justified,  but  he  himself  goes  on  to  introduce 
a  new  schema  which  too  much  simplifies  the  complexity  of  the  early  Church.  If  the 
Urgemeinde  was  as  near  to  the  position  of  Paul  as  Professor  Munck  claims,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  rise  of  Jewish  Christianity  at  all  as  we  know  it  later  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Judaizing  movement  itself.  Professor  Munck  gives  two  reasons  for 
the  emergence  of  the  latter  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  on  extra-Palestinian  soil; 
first,  Paul  himself  had  given  such  a  sympathetic  picture  to  them  of  the  Palestinian 
Urgemeinde,  that  some  of  his  Gentile  converts  desired  to  imitate  it,  and  secondly,  the 
LXX  which  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  Pauline  Churches  used  was  easily  under¬ 
stood  to  affirm  that  Israel  after  the  flesh  was  the  object  of  God’s  special  favour,  and, 
therefore,  the  desire  to  be  like  Israel  after  the  flesh  became  natural.  But  we  must 
rejoin  to  the  first  point  that  it  is  more  plausible  that  the  Judaizing  movement  arose 
from  the  close  relation  between  Palestinian  Christians  and  the  Judaism  from  which 
they  had  recently  sprung.  To  us  looking  back,  esp>ecially  past  Paul,  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  shines  clear,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  so  to  the  earliest 
Christians.  And  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  Jewish  Christians  in 
Palestine  found  it  more  difficult  to  note  this  distinction,  as  the  majority  of  Paulinists 
have  understood,  than  did  extra-Palestinian  Gentile  Christians.  However  much 
we  should  allow  for  what  H.  J.  Cadbury*  calls  ‘over-conversion’  among  Gentile 
Chrisdans — the  zeal  of  converts  is  ‘notorious’ — it  is  still  more  probable  that 
Judaizing  first  arose  on  Palestinian  soil.  And  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  we 
will  only  note  that  Hamack’s  distinction  between  the  use  made  by  the  Gentile 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  forms  and  that  made  by  the  Jewish  Christians  is  still 
worth  pondering.*  Despite  Professor  Munck’s  arguments  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  Judaizers  and  ‘liberals’,  like  Paul  and  unlike  him,  in  the  Urgemeinde.  It  is  as 
impossible  not  to  believe  this  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reach  a  p>oint  in  the 
early  Church  when  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  involved.  The  traditions  about 
James  the  Lord’s  brother  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that, 
while  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Paul  was  molested  by  Jewry,  the  Jerusalem 
Church  as  a  whole  was  not.  Professor  Munck  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
compromises,  complexities  and  ambiguities  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church. 
(h)  Equally  doubtful  is  the  understanding  of  Paul  which  is  offered  to  us.  Professor 
Munck,  in  effect,  does  for  the  Apostle  what  Schweitzer  did  for  his  Lord:  he 
interprets  Paul  in  the  light  of  an  eschatological  dogma.  The  activity  of  Paul  was 
determined  from  first  to  last  by  his  eschatological  conviction  that  he  was  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  We  have  here  to  leave  aside  the  difficult  exegesis  of  I  Thessalonians 
and  other  passages  and  content  ourselves  with  stating  certain  general  but  crucial 
considerations.  First,  Professor  Munck  has  dealt  with  the  problems  of  Paul’s  life 
and  epistles  without  raising  questions  about  his  thought  or  theology.  But  this  con¬ 
centration  on  the  strictly  eschatological  determination  of  Paul’s  activity — important 
as  this  is — necessarily  leads  to  a  neglect  of  elements  in  his  thinking  which  are  perhaps 

'  See  H.  J.  Schoeps,  Theologie  und  Geschuhte  des  Judenchristentums  (Tübingen,  1949),  who  tends  to 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  equating  ‘Jewish-Christianity*  with  that  of  the  Urgemeinde. 

*  In  The  Jay  of  Study,  ed.  S.  E.  Johnson  (New  York,  1951),  Overconversion  in  Paul’s  Churches,  pp.  43  ff. 

'  The  History  of  Dogma  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  i,  pp.  290!. 
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of  equal,  if  not  more,  significance,  and  this  distorts  the  picture  of  Paul  that  emerges. 
For  example.  Professor  Munck  does  not  discuss  the  thesis  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
reveal  an  increasing  diminution  in  strictly  eschatological  interest.^  ‘Futurism’ 
persists  in  the  latest  of  the  Epistles,  but  there  is,  we  think,  a  change  of  emphasis  in 
these,  or  at  least  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  heritage  in  Paul’s  eschatology  there  coexists 
with  a  new  and  specifically  Christian  understanding  of  existence.  This  is  not  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Munck,  whose  exclusive  concentration  on  the  strictly  eschato* 
logical  factor  in  Paul  necessarily  magnifies  and  distorts  its  significance.  It  thus 
tends,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  mechanize  Paul.  To  note  one  detail.  Was  Paul  so 
completely  lacking  in  geographic  awareness  in  his  missionary  activity — not  to  use 
the  question>begging  term  ‘strategy’ — as  Professor  Munck  implies?  In  Phil.  iv.  15 
he  uses  the  phrase  èv  dpx^  tou  eOoryyeXlou  ôre  èÇfiXOov  <Srtr6  MoocESovios . . .  surely, 
as  Bomkamm,*  among  others,  has  {x>inted  out,  in  full  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  the  point  at  which  the  Gospel  entered  Europe;  and  in  this  Acts  confirms  the 
Epistles.  If  we  may  judge  from  Acts  further,  it  was  not  the  dictates  of  an  eschato¬ 
logical  dogma  that  governed  Paul’s  missionary  work  but  the  leading  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.*  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  insistence  on  the  centrality  of  eschatology 
tends  to  give  a  picture  of  Paul  divested  of  the  great  depths  of  ‘  Paulinism’.  We  may 
express  the  point  roughly  by  saying  that  while  all  Paul’s  life  and  thought  is  eschato¬ 
logical,  eschatology  is  not  the  whole  of  Paul.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to 
Professor  Munck’s  very  suggestive  treatment  of  Paul’s  conversion.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  it  primarily  in  terms  of  eschatology  hides  the  significance  of  the  Church, 
the  Body  of  Christ,  in  that  conversion.*  It  is  this  that  perhaps  makes  it  difficult  for 
Professor  Munck  to  do  justice  to  two  apparently  contradictory  things;  first,  the 
extent  to  which  Paul  would  be  led  to  differ  radically  from  certain  elements  in  the 
Urgemeinde,  and,  secondly,  the  extent  to  which  Paul,  at  the  same  time,  was  rooted 
in  the  Urgemeinde,  as  A.  M.  Hunter  has  shown  in  a  book,  Paul  and  fiis  Predecessors 
(1940),  which  Professor  Munck  does  not  mention.  We  cannot  believe,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  was  primarily  over  the  chronological  point  at  which  the  Gosp>el  should 
or  should  not  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  that  Paul  differed  with  the  Urgemeinde  or, 
on  the  other,  that  he  r^arded  himself  primarily  as  having  such  n,  peculiarly  impor¬ 
tant  eschatological  significance  that  he  was  set  apart  from  all  other  Christiani 
(Peter  being  excepted) .  It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  Gal.  i.  i  the  drirdoroXos 
is  anarthrous.*  Professor  Munck  might  object  to  the  above  criticism  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to  deal  with  Paul’s  ‘theology’;  but  this  is  the  very  point  at  issue. 
Can  even  Paulus  und  Die  Heilsgeschichte  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  such  rigid 
isolation  from  ‘Paulinism’  as  a  whole?  w.  D.  da  vies 

^  See  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  vol.  xvii  (1933)  ;  vol.  xvm  (i934)< 

*  Das  Ende  des  Gesetzes  (1953),  pp.  157fr.  For  the  geographic  as  well  as  theological  dcterminatico 
of  Acts,  see  New  Testament  Stwües,  v(d.  i,  no.  i.  Sept.  1954,  P.  H.  Menoud  on  ‘Le  plan  des  Actes  des 
Apôtres’,  pp.  44ff. 

*  Dibelius,  op.  eit.  p.  177. 

*  See  eqiecially  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  The  Body  (195a),  p.  58.  Cf.  Dibelius-Kümmel,  Paul,  p.  56. 

*  In  no  case  does  Paul  refer  to  himself  as  6  àlT6oTo^os  (except  in  the  phrase  in  I  Cor.  xv.  9:  tyô 
yàp  situ  6  tXdxivTOf  t.  dnroorô^uv).  Mosbech,  Stadia  Theologica  (Lund,  1950),  vol.  n,  Fasc.  ii, 
p.  195  on  ‘  Apostolos  in  the  New  Testament',  has  claimed  that  it  was  the  Judaizing  controversy  that 
made  it  necessary  for  Paul  to  insist  on  his  own  apostolic  status.  Before  this  controversy  he  merdy 
refers  to  himself  as  Paul,  *  but  in  all  the  Epistles  from  the  time  of  the  controversies  with  the  Judaizen 
(and  in  the  Episde  to  the  Colossians)  he  has  called  himself. . .  with  small  variations  “  Paul  the  Apasde 
of  Jesus  Christ”.* 
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Rabbinische  Texte,  Erste  Reihe.  Die  Tosefta.  Bd.  in,  Seder  Naschim,  Text, 
Übersetzung,  Erklärung  von  Karl  Heinrich  Renostorf.  Hefte  1-3  (der 
ganzen  Reihe  i,  4, 6),  Jebamot.  1953;  Bd.  vi,  Seder  Toharot,  Text,  Übersetzung, 
Erklärung  von  Walter  Windfuhr,  mit  Beiträgen  von  Hans  Windisch. 
Hefte  1-6  (der  ganzen  Reihe  9,  ii,  13,  15,  16,  17),  Kelim,  Baba  Komma — 
Ahilot  m  2  deutsch,  in  6  hebräisch.  1952-4. 

Rabbinische  Texte,  Tannaitische  Midraschim,  Übersetzung  u.  Erklärung. 

Bd.  n,  Sifie  zu  JViumm. .  .bearbeitet  u.  erklärt  von  Karl  Georg  Kuhn. 
Hefte  1-4  (der  ganzen  Reihe  2,  3,  5,  7).  1954. 

The  appearance  of  these  fascicules  marks  the  resumption  of  a  major  enterprise  of 
German  scholarship;  its  aim  was  and  is  to  make  available  to  readers  who  could 
not  claim  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  literature  the  body  of  Tannai  tic 
writings  not  already  accessible  in  an  annotated  European  translation.  The  hbtory 
of  the  enterprise  from  its  inception  in  1926  under  Gerhard  Kittel  of  Tübingen 
down  to  its  enforced  interruption  in  1937  is  described  in  the  Theologische  Literatur¬ 
zeitung,  Lxxv  (1950),  373-5  by  K.  H.  Rengstorf  of  Münster  who  assumed  general 
editorial  responsibility  for  the  project  in  1947  shortly  before  Kittel’s  death. 

Of  the  parts  here  noticed  all  but  two  were  originally  published  between  1934 
and  1937.  But  the  original  impression  was  a  limited  one,  the  publishers’  stocks 
were  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  a  pre-war  list  of  subscribers  has  little  signi¬ 
ficance  at  this  date;  the  Kohlhammer  Verlag  of  Stuttgart  is  accordingly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  decision  to  reprint  those  parts  and  to  open  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  It  is  understood  that  Kuhn’s  translation  of  Sifre  to  Numbers,  for  which  he 
has  had  at  his  dis{X>sal  a  draft  translation  by  Rabbi  J.  Winter  and  notes  from  the 
pen  of  H.  Windisch,  is  virtually  complete.  The  annotations  are  intended  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students,  e.g.  of  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  Torah 
and  Midrash,  and  for  them  it  will  be  a  particular  boon  to  have  a  convenient 
presentation  of  this  important  product  of  the  school  of  Rabbi  Ishmael.  This  second 
series  will  be  continued  with  Kittel’s  translation  of  Sifre  to  Deuteronomy,  Pesiqta 
Rabbati  and  other  Tannai  tic  Midrashim.  The  editors  of  the  first  series,  covering 
the  Tosefta,  have  a  harder  task  not  only  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and  difficulty  of  the 
material,  but  also  because  they  have  decided,  in  view  of  the  unreliability  of 
Zuckermandel’s  text,  to  offer  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with  critical  apparatus. 

In  the  announcement  referred  to  above  Rengstorf  records  the  hiatus  there  has 
been  in  Rabbinical  studies  in  Germany  and  describes  this  undertaking  as  an 
effort  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  her  name  two  decades  ago.  At  the  same  time  he 
stresses  the  centrality  and  importance  of  the  literature  of  the  Tannaitic  age.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  he  invites  international  co-operation  in  this  undertaking, 
and  we  commend  to  suitably  qualified  candidates  for  doctoral  degrees  and  to  their 
supervisors  the  suggestion  that  the  edition  of  a  Tannaitic  tractate  might  form  a 
useful  and  timely  task.  A.  M.  h. 


C.  H.  DODD 


SOME  JOHANNINE  ‘HERRNWORTE’ 
WITH  PARALLELS  IN  THE 
SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 


The  question  whether  or  not  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  based  upon  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  has  been  discussed  endlessly,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  divergent  conclusions  which  different  critics  draw  from  the 
same  body  of  evidence  (for  it  is  seldom  that  really  fresh  evidence  can  be 
adduced)  largely  depend  on  their  presuppositions.  In  particular,  if  the  critic 
takes  the  view  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  form  a  series  of 
literary  works  in  an  orderly  sequence  of  development,  each  depending  on  its 
predecessors  and  influencing  its  successors,  even  though  some  links  in  the 
chain  may  be  lost,  then  wherever  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  coincide 
more  or  less  with  those  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  he  will  be  disposed,  prima  fade 
at  least,  to  see  an  instance  of  a  writer’s  use  of  written  sources.  Such  was,  in  the 
main,  the  presupposition,  even  if  not  always  the  avowed  presupposition,  of 
nineteenth-century  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  b  by  no  means  entirely 
abandoned.  But  the  whole  course  which  the  investigation  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  primitive  Christianity  has  followed  in  the  period  since  the  first 
world  war  has  tended  to  weaken  this  presupposition.  It  suggests  that  the 
early  Church  was  not  as  bookish  a  community  as  that,  and  it  tends  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  oral  tradition,  not  only  in  the  dark  years  before 
any  of  the  extant  Christian  writings  appeared,  but  all  through  the  New 
Testament  period.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  some  cases  New  Testament  writers 
were  probably  dependent  on  written  sources,  extant  or  lost,  but  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  entertain  a  general  presumption  that  any  coincidence  of  content  is  due 
to  literary  dependence.  To  prove  such  dependence  some  specific  evidence  is 
required — some  striking  or  unexpected  identity  of  language,  for  example,  or 
some  agreement  in  an  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement  of  material.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  John  to  the  Synoptics  needs  to  be  closely 
re-examined  from  this  point  of  view.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  take,  as  speci¬ 
mens,  four  dominical  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  have  parallels  in 
the  Synoptics,  and  to  ask  whether,  if  there  is  no  general  presumption  of 
literary  indebtedness,  the  phenomena  are  such  as  to  suggest  indebtedness,  or 
whether  they  rather  point  to  independent  use  of  a  common  oral  tradition. 

(i)  John  XÜ1.  i6.  foTiv  SoOXos  ueIjcùv  toö  Kuplou  oOroö 

o06è  dnrôoToXos  pEi3cov  toö  trépyocvToç  oCrrôv. 
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To  this  saying  there  are  partial  parallels  in  the  Synoptics.  The  closest  is 
Matt.  X.  24,  as  read  in  the  majority  of  MSS.  : 

oOk  ëonv  paôiTTf|ç  Cnrèp  tôv  SiSàcrnoXov 
o06è  60ÖX0S  Crrrèp  t6v  icOpiov  oCrroû. 

Here,  however,  the  Old  Latin  MS.  k,  and  the  Sinaitic  Syrsin  (a  formidable 
combination)  omit  the  words  o06è  SoOXos . . .  xOpiov  cxCrroü,^  thus  reducing 
the  couplet  to  a  single  clause.  The  passage  continues,  in  all  texts,  with  a 
further  couplet  (x.  25)  : 

àpKETÔv  Tcp  paOtyT^  Iva  yéviiTai  cos  à  SiSàoKcxXos  cxCrroö 
Kod  ô  SoOXos  cos  à  icOpios  cxCrroO. 

In  Luke  we  have  a  single  couplet  which  combines  one  member  from  each  of 
the  two  couplets  of  the  longer  text  of  Matthew  : 

oCfK  fcmv  paÔT|Tf)s  Crrrèp  tôv  SiSöctkocXov, 

KCXTTipTiapévos  6è  rrâs  èorai  ôîs  ô  SiSdcTKaXos  ocOroö. 

The  position  may  be  stated  as  follows:  there  are  four  different  formations 
before  us:  (a)  a  couplet  which  says  simply,  in  effect,  ‘A  disciple  is  not 
superior  to  his  teacher;  at  best  he  may  be  like  him’  (Luke)  ;  {b)  a  triplet,  in 
which  the  first  line  is  identical  with  the  first  line  of  (a),  and  a  couplet  follows, 
in  which  the  second  clause  of  (a),  about  disciple  and  teacher,  is  paralleled  by 
a  clause  about  slave  and  master  (Matthew  k  Syriac);  (r)  a  quatrain,  in 
which  the  second  couplet  is  as  in  {b),  and  the  first  couplet  is  also  in  parallelism, 
adding  the  relation  of  slave  and  master  to  that  of  disciple  and  teacher 
(Matthew  T.R.)  ;  and  (rf)  a  couplet  in  which  the  first  line  is  equivalent  to  the 
second  line  of  (c),  and  the  second  line,  instead  of  speaking  of  disciple  and 
teacher,  speaks  of  apostle  and  sender  (John). 

Since  the  Johannine  form  has  nothing  directly  in  common  with  {a)  or  (A), 
it  is  only  the  longer  text  of  Matthew  that  can  be  considered  as  a  possible 
source  for  John.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  such,  we  have  to  account  for  three 
changes:  (i)  the  omission  of  the  second  couplet;  (ii)  the  substitution  of 
diröcrroXos  for  pocOryrfis  and  of  ô  rrépvpos  for  Ô  bibôoKcxXos,  with  a  reversal  of 
order;  and  (iii)  the  substitution  of  Crrrèp  with  the  accusative  for  pEi3cov  with 
the  genitive.  The  last  of  these  is  of  no  great  significance.  The  LXX  employs 
alternatively  the  comparative  of  the  adjective  or  Cnrèp  with  the  accusative  to 
render  Hebrew  expressions  like  p  VVTl,  p  ai.  The  differences,  therefore, 
between  John  and  Matthew  in  this  grammatical  detail  might  well  go  back  to 
different  translations  of  an  Aramaic  original;  or,  since  John  never  uses 
Cnrèp  with  the  accusative,  while  he  is  rather  addicted  to  locutions  with 

^  I  do  not  difctus  the  question,  which  text  represents  the  original  text  of  Matthew.  If  the  shorter 
is  original,  the  words  oOSi  SoCXos — icOpiov  oCrroC  might  have  been  introduced  to  complete  the 
balance  of  clauses,  either  because  it  is  implied  in  the  second  clause  of  the  second  couplet,  or  by 
assimilation  to  John.  But  the  longer  text  may  well  be  original,  and  if  John  had  a  Synoptic  model  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  the  longer  text  of  Matthew:  vide  tTffra. 
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jieljwv,  he  might  himself  have  been  responsible  for  the  change.  As  for  (i),  the 
omission  of  the  second  couplet,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  idea  that  the  slave 
should  be  like  his  master,  and  content  to  be  so  without  expecting  to  be  in 
any  way  superior  to  him,  does  not  appear  uncongenial  to  an  evangelist  who 
has  placed  this  saying  immediately  after  the  twelve  have  been  assured  that 
they  do  well  to  call  Jesus  xOpios,  since  that  is  what  he  is,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
exhorted  to  follow  his  example  (xiii.  13-15),  and  who  at  a  later  point  (xv.  20) 
cites  the  saying  as  a  warning  to  the  disciples  that  they  cannot  expect  to  have  a 
fairer  lot  than  their  Master’s.  Then  what  about  (ii),  the  change  from  uoOtiti^S 
to  àTTÔOTOÀoç,  with  the  correlative  substitution  of  ô  Trépvyos  for  ô  5i6Ö(ctkoAos? 
It  might  be  urged  that  since  6i6àcTKaAos  and  KÙpioç  (in  that  order)  are  the 
titles  which  the  evangelist  has  just  given  as  those  acceptable  to  Jesus  from  his 
followers,  we  should  conclude  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Matthaean 
couplet,  which  has  the  same  titles  in  the  same  order.  But  if  so,  it  is  certainly 
no  easier  to  understand  why  he  has  eliminated  the  relation  of  disciple  and 
teacher  from  the  Matthaean  couplet,  and  substituted  the  relation  of  apostle 
and  sender.  Are  we  to  say  that  he  wished  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  new 
character  of  the  twelve  as  responsible  envoys  of  Christ  rather  than  simple  pupils? 
But  all  through  these  chapters  they  continue  to  be  called  poBriTal  (except  once, 
when  they  are  ol  ScbSexa,  xx.  24) .  Indeed,  dnrrdoroAos  is  not  a  Johannine  word 
at  all;  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  where  it  is  used.  Mocôtiti^ç, 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  78  times  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  there¬ 
fore  improbable  that  the  evangelist,  finding  in  his  source  a  saying  in  which 
his  favourite  word  potÖTTTYis  was  used,  should  have  deliberately  altered  it  into  a 
word  which  he  never  uses  elsewhere.  In  the  context  of  xiii.  13-20,  where 
Christ  is  emphatically  both  SiSdoKoXos  and  xOpios,  the  longer  Matthaean 
form  of  the  saying  would  seem  eminently  appropriate. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  no  convincing  reason  to  be  discovered  in  the  known 
tendencies  of  this  author  for  the  alterations  he  must  have  made  if  John  xiii.  16 
depends  on  Matt.  x.  24-5,  except  possibly  for  the  small  grammatical 
‘correction*  of  Cnrép  with  the  accusative  into  peIjcov  with  the  genitive.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  differences  between  Matthew  and  John,  but  also 
the  likenesses  and  differences  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  perhaps  even 
the  variant  readings  in  Matthew,  might  be  accounted  for  if  we  assumed  that 
this  saying  circulated  orally  in  variant  forms,  and  that  the  parallelism  of 
slave-master,  apostle-sender  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  disciple-teacher, 
slave-master  on  the  other,  was  established  at  a  primitive  stage  of  tradition,^ 

^  Cf.  Matt.  vii.  9-10,  Luke  xi.  1 1-12,  where  the  shorter  text  should  be  read  in  Luke,  with  B,  440, 
tome  O.L.  MSS.  and  Synin.  Here,  as  in  the  saying  under  discussion,  there  are  three  contrasted 
pairs,  {a)  bread  and  stone,  (6)  fish  and  snake,  (c)  eg^  and  scorpion,  of  which  Matthew  has  (a)  and 
{b),  Luke  {b)  and  (c).  The  attempt  to  account  for  these  phenomena  on  a  theory  of  literary  de¬ 
pendence,  whether  of  Luke  on  Matthew  or  of  both  on  ‘Q,’,  meets  with  little  success.  The  moat 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  oral  tradition  transmitted  a  couplet  with  antithetical  parallelism, 
and  different  branches  of  that  tradition  gave  different  pain.  (The  Chester-Beatty  text,  which  gives 
fish  and  snake,  bread  and  scorpion,  is  probably  a  mere  blunder.) 
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while  a  third  and  simpler  form  of  the  oral  tradition,  to  the  effect,  ‘A  disciple  is 
not  superior  to  his  teacher;  at  best  he  may  be  like  his  teacher’,  was  taken  up 
by  Luke,  and  may  possibly  have  influenced  the  shorter  text  of  Matthew. 

(2)  John  xii.  25:  *0  çiXcov  Tf)v  oCrroö 

dnroXXOEi  oCrrYiv, 

Kal  Ô  piiaûv  Tfiv  v}a;x'^''  oOtoö 
év  TCp  KÔOMCp  ToCrrcp 
eIs  jcofjv  cdcoviov 
çuXàÇEi  aCrrYiv. 

Sayings  equivalent  to  this  are  to  be  found  in  five  passages  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  These  may  be  reduced  to  three  typical  forms. 

A.  "Os  làv  ôéXij  Tf)v  owroö  ocoaai 

àTToXéoEi  oCnYiv, 

ÔS  6’  &v  (SrrroXéOTj  xfjv  otCnroö 

§VEKEV . . . 

actXTEi  oCm'iv. 

This  form  is  common  to  Mark  viii.  35  and  Luke  ix.  24,  with  slight  variations. 
After  ëvEKEv  Luke  has  èpioO.  Mark,  according  to  a  formidable  combination  of 
authorities  (including  the  Chester-Beatty  papyrus.  Codex  Bezae  and  the 
Sinaitic  Syriac)  has  toö  EÛoryyeXlou,  or,  according  to  the  majority  of  authorities, 
ivEKEv  luoö  Kod  T0Ö  EÛoyyEXlou,  which  is  possibly  a  conflate  reading.  Apart 
from  this,  the  only  difference  between  Mark  and  Luke  is  that  the  latter  has 
0ÖT0S  acûOEi  aCn¥|v  in  the  last  clause. 

B.  ‘O  EÙpcbv  Tf)v  oOtoO 

dnroXéoEi  ocCrrfiv, 

Kol  Ô  dnroXéaocs  Tf)v  ocCrroö 

§vEKEv  èpoO 
sOpfiCTEi  oCm'iv. 

This  form  is  found  in  Matt.  x.  39.  The  words  Svekev  èpoO,  and  eupi^crei  in  the 
last  clause  (but  not  eOpcov  in  the  first),  appear  also  in  Matt.  xvi.  25,  which 
otherwise  conforms  to  Mark  viii.  35,  and  which  must  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  conflation.  B  is  the  characteristically  Matthaean  form. 

C.  “Os  èàv  xfiv  vpux^v  cxOroö  irepnTon^aaaOai 

érrroXéoEi  oCm'iv, 

Kol  ÔS  êàv  dfiToXéai] 
jcooyovi^oEi  oCnYiv. 

This  form  is  found  in  Luke  xvii.  33.  It  is  the  characteristically  Lucan  form, 
though  it  has  left  no  trace  in  the  other  occurrence  of  the  saying  in  Luke, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  follows  Mark  closely.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  where 
Luke  is  writing  independently  of  Mark  he  has  no  IvEKev-clause. 

If  we  now  compare  the  three  Synoptic  forms  of  the  saying,  we  observe 
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that  the  common  nucleus  of  all  is  a  simple  example  of  antithetical  parallelism 
with  balanced  members,  each  having  protasis  and  apodosis.  In  form  C  this 
antithetical  structure  is  undisturbed  by  any  additional  material.  In  forms  A 
and  B  (as  well  as  in  the  Johannine  form),  there  is  an  explanatory  or  qualifying 
clause,  which  impairs  the  balance  of  the  whole.  These  qualifying  clauses  we 
may  for  the  moment  neglect,  in  order  to  consider  more  closely  the  common 
nucleus  of  the  saying.  In  the  several  Synoptic  forms  the  terms  of  the  anti¬ 
thesis  are  as  follows: 

A.  CTcb^Eiv-AiToAXOvai  in  both  members, 

B.  60p6ïv-<5aroAA0vai  in  both  members, 

C.  TTEpiTroieïaBai-daroAAùvai  in  the  first  member, 
jcooyovEïv-iîrn'oAAûvai  in  the  second  member. 

The  common  term  throughout  is  dnroXXOvai,  a  verb  which  has  the  two 
meanings  (a)  ‘to  lose’  (to  the  detriment  primarily  of  the  subj'ect  or  agent), 
and  {b)  ‘to  destroy’,  ‘spoil’,  ‘kill’  (to  the  detriment  primarily  of  the  object). 
In  sense  (a)  it  has  EOpfoxEiv  as  a  natural  antithesis  (cf.  Luke  xv.  24).  Yet  if  we 
ask  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  expression,  ‘  to  find  the  4^^  *>  in 
the  protasis  of  the  first  member,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  clear  answer, 
though  in  the  apodosis  of  the  second  member  it  is  easier.  But  driroXXOvai  in 
sense  (a)  may  also  have  as  its  contrary  a  word  meaning  ‘to  keep’,  ‘preserve’, 
and  this  sense  may  be  expressed  by  the  verb  ctcojeiv.  But  ctcojeiv  is  also  used  in 
the  LXX  as  one  rendering  of  the  Hiphil  of  rrn.  And  so  here  the  Syriac 
versions  render  ocojEiv  by  the  Aphel  of  i-»-»«*.  We  might  therefore  understand 
acù3Eiv  as  the  antithesis  of  daroXAOvai  in  sense  {b) — ‘to  make  alive’,  in 
contrast  to  ‘to  destroy’,  ‘kill’.  It  would  seem  that  form  A  uses  the  terms  with 
a  certain  fluidity  or  ambiguity  of  meaning  entirely  appropriate  to  an 
oracular  utterance.  In  form  C  it  would  appear  that  the  intention  is  to  give 
the  sense  ‘to  make  alive’  quite  unambiguously,  at  any  rate  in  the  apodosis  of 
the  second  member,  by  using  the  verb  3cooyovEïv,  while  in  the  protasis  of  the 
first  member  we  have  the  more  colourless  irEpriroiEÏCTÔai,  which  includes  the 
meanings,  ‘  to  claim  for  oneself’,  ‘  to  keep  or  preserve  for  oneself’  (and  in  the 
latter  sense  is  a  synonym  for  acb3Eiv).  The  terms  TrEpnroiEÏCTÔai,  3cooyovEïv, 
have  a  literary  flavour  which  is  unlike  the  generally  simple  vocabulary  of  the 
earliest  tradition  of  the  Sayings  (so  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  the  common 
clement  in  the  Gospels).  They  may  well  represent  a  rewriting  of  form  A  or, 
less  likely,  form  B.  If,  however,  we  attribute  this  rewriting  to  the  third 
evangelist,  and  suppose  him  to  have  followed  either  of  these  forms  as  they 
appear  in  Mark  and  in  Matthew,  we  should  have  to  explain  why  he  omitted 
the  qualifying  clause  which  both  these  Gospels  insert  in  the  second  member, 
though  in  slightly  different  terms.  Where  we  can  do  no  more  than  con¬ 
jecture,  it  seems  rather  more  probable  that  the  tradition  behind  form  C  as  we 
have  it  in  Luke  gave  the  simple  antithetical  parallelism  with  its  rhythm 
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unbroken,  and  that  forms  A  and  B  represent  exegetical  additions — Svekev  \ 

ToC  EuoyyEXiou  in  A  and  Svekev  k\xo\i  in  B — designed  to  bring  out  the  implied  | 
presupposition  that  the  voluntary  loss  of  the  ^a/X^  motive  devotion  I 

to  the  cause  of  Christ  (or  of  the  Gk>spel),  and  not  (shall  we  say?)  mere  | 
recklessness  without  a  moral  basis.  In  short,  while  it  would  be  possible  to 
account  for  the  variant  forms  by  a  theory  of  literary  dependence,  the  evidence 
for  such  dependence  is  by  no  means  compelling,  and  the  phenomena  are  [ 
perhaps  rather  more  easily  understood  if  we  suppose  that  the  oral  tradition 
lying  behind  the  Synoptic  Gospels  had  already  developed  variations  before 
anything  was  fixed  in  writing. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Here  we  observe,  first,  that  the  quali> 
lying  clause  which  appears  in  the  Synoptic  forms  A  and  B  is  missing  in  John;  ^ 
and  next,  that  a  different  qualifying  clause  is  introduced — or  rather  two 
explanatory  phrases,  the  one  explaining  the  protasis  of  the  second  member 
and  the  other  its  apodosb:  the  voluntary  loss  of  the  ^  ^ 

world’,  and  the  corresponding  promise  is  ‘for  eternal  life’.  This  is,  even  more 
clearly  than  the  qualifying  clause  in  forms  A  and  B,  an  exegeticzil  addition. 

If  for  the  moment  we  disregard  it,  there  remains  a  pure  antithetical  parallel¬ 
ism  like  that  which  lies  behind  form  C.  But  the  vocabulary  is  different. 

The  verb  dnroXXOvoi  is  still  constant,  in  the  apodosis  of  the  first  member, 
though  it  is  now  in  the  present  instead  of  the  future;  but  in  the  protasis  of 
both  members  we  have  the  simple  antithesis  çiXEïv-moeïv.  This  avoids  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  phraseology  of  forms  B  and  G,  déXeiv  aûaai,  ^t^teTv 
■iTHpnroif|<Tao6a»,  and  yet  expresses  effectively  the  element  of  voluntary  E 

choice,  which  in  the  protasis  of  the  second  member  is  nowhere  explicit  in  any  | 

of  the  Synoptic  forms  (all  of  which  have  simply  the  verb  drrroXXùvai  in  future  t 

or  aorist  subjunctive),  but  is  indicated  in  A  and  B  by  the  inserted  Svekev-  e 

clause.  The  antithesis  ‘love ’-‘hate’,  where  a  choice  of  alternatives  is  in  view,  I 

has  deep  roots  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament,^  and  is  found  also  | 

in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.*  There  is  in  all  this  nothing,  apart  from  the  explana¬ 
tory  phrases  ‘in  this  world’,  ‘for  eternal  life’,  that  betrays  the  editorial  hand  I 
of  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  unless  it  be  the  change  of  tense  from  (iaroXécjEi  to 
érrroXXÛEi.  This  would  indeed  be  congruous  with  the  Johannine  idea  ofjudg-  i 
ment  and  eternal  life  as  a  process  in  the  (‘ eschatological’)  present,  in  distinc- 
tion  from  the  Synoptic  outlook  upon  an  impending  crisis.  Yet  the  change  i 

need  not  perhaps  carry  great  significance.  In  any  Aramaic  original  the  ■ 

difference  of  tense  would  not  exist.  The  Syriac  versions  give  ou^OJ  for 
àTToXéoEi  and  drrroAXOei  indiscriminately.  In  any  case  the  tense  of  the  verb  in 
the  apodosis  of  the  second  member  is  future  (çuXàÇei),*  and  300^)  odwvios  is 

*  E.g.  Deut.  xxi.  15,  Mai.  i.  2-3  (Jacob  choeen,  Esau  rejected),  Ps.  xliv.  (xlv)  8  (of  moral 
choice),  etc. 

*  Matt.  V.  43,  vi.  24. 

*  The  verb  ^uXàmiv  being  an  equivalent  for  ocbjtiv  in  the  sense  ‘keep’,  ‘preserve’,  as  opposed  to 
dnroXXOvaa  —  ‘  lose ’. 
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contemplated  as  lying  ahead,  rather  in  the  manner  of  Jewish  and  primitive 
Christian  ideas  about  the  two  ‘ages’  than  in  distinctively  Johannine  terms. 
It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  even  the  apparently  intrusive  explanatory 
phrases  entered  into  the  Johannine  form  of  the  saying  before  it  was  handled 
by  the  evangelist.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  couplet 
which  is  the  constant  nucleus  should  not  have  been  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  in  the  simple,  rhythmical,  and  genuinely  biblical  terms  preserved  in 
John  xii.  25.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  use  of  the  verbs  (piXcIv  and 
pioElv.  It  appears  that  we  have  a  further  trace  of  a  tradition  employing 
these  terms  in  a  similar  setting  in  Luke  xiv.  26,  where  it  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  discipleship  that  a  man  should  ‘hate’  his  ^ 

surely  a  primitive  trait,  softened  down  in  the  Matthaean  parallel,  x.  37. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  least  difficult  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  like¬ 
nesses  and  differences,  not  only  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  but  also 
among  the  Synoptics  themselves,  is  that  this  very  fundamental  saying  had  a 
place  in  many  separate  branches  of  oral  tradition,  and  that  the  variations 
belong  to  its  pre-literary  history,  originating,  it  may  be,  in  varying  attempts 
to  translate  the  Aramaic  in  which  it  was  first  handed  down.  If  we  were 
permitted  to  speculate  which  of  the  Gospels  preserves  a  form  nearest  to  the 
common  original,  I  believe  John  would  be  a  good  guess;  but  such  speculation 
must  always  remain  inconclusive. 

(3)  John  xiii.  20:  ‘O  Xapißdvcov  &v  Tiva  irépyco 

èpè  XoußdvEi, 
ô  5è  k\ji  Xapißdvcov 
XapßdvEi  TÔv  Trépiq/avrà  pis. 

This  has  an  unmistakable  parallel  in  Matt.  x.  40: 

*0  5ex6pi£VOS  ùpiâç 
l\ji  SéxETai 
Kal  6  èpiè  Ssxöpsvos 
béxrrai  tôv  àTroarclXovrà  pis. 

Although  the  vocabulary  differs,  the  sense  is  the  same,  and  the  structure  of 
the  two  passages  is  closely  similar.  In  each  we  have  two  members  in  paral¬ 
lelism,  each  with  protasis  and  apodosis.  The  Johannine  form  is  rhetorically 
more  elegant,  with  the  two  short  intermediate  clauses  enclosed  by  longer 
first  and  last  clauses,  each  of  which  contains  the  same  verb.  The  balance  of 
clauses  is  perfect,  and  the  way  in  which  words  are  echoed  is  most  effective. 

But  rhetorical  effectiveness  does  not  carry  any  necessary  inference  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  originality  of  the  two  forms.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that 
John  is  here  dependent  on  Matthew,  we  shall  have  to  account  for  three 

‘  To  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  (Luke  xiv.  a6),  or  to  follow  him  (Mark  viii.  34),  and  to  save  or  find 
one’s  <tre  not  identical  conceptions,  but  in  this  setting  they  are  almost  interchangeable,  as  the 
sequence  in  Mark  shows. 
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alterations  :  (i)  the  substitution  of  the  verb  Xauß<Scv£iv  for  6éx6a6ai,  and  (ii)  of 
irépTreiv  for  drrrooréXXeiv,  and  (iii)  the  substitution  of  the  indefinite  phrase 
&v  Tiva  iréuvf'co  for  the  specific  Opos-  Let  us  take  these  in  turn. 

(i)  It  is  true  that  John  has  a  predilection  for  the  verb  AapßdvEtv,  which  occurs 
44  times  in  his  Gospel  against  a  single  occurrence  of  SéxEoOai,  though  it  is  only 
here  and  in  v.  43,  and  perhaps  i.  12,  that  Xapßdveiv  is  used  for  the  ‘reception’ 
of  Christ  or  his  emissaries  by  the  public  to  whom  their  mission  is  addressed. 
On  the  other  hand  6éxÊa6ai  is  used  exactly  so  at  its  single  occurrence  in 
iv.  45,  so  that  the  evangelist  would  not  appear  to  have  had  any  insuperable 
objection  to  the  word,  such  as  would  lead  him  to  alter  his  supposed  Matthaean 
source. 

(ii)  John  uses  Trépireiv  32  times  (in  present,  aorist,  and  future),  and 
(ârn-ooréXXEiv  28  times  (in  aorist  and  perfect  only).  In  the  locus  classicus  upon 
the  mission  of  the  twelve  both  verbs  are  used  :  kocOws  àTréoToXKév  pe  ô  TTorrfjp 
Kdycb  irépTrcù  ùpôs  (xx.  21).  There  is  thus  no  discernible  reason  why  he  should 
have  altered  Matthew’s  verb  here,  unless  indeed  it  was  for  simple  euphony. 

(iii)  A  change  from  the  specific  to  the  general  would  be  contrary  to  the 
main  tendency  of  the  Farewell  Discourses,  in  which  we  repeatedly  find 
sayings  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Gospel  had  a  general  or  indefinite 
form  now  applied  specifically  to  the  disciples.^ 

But  in  order  to  get  this  question  into  its  right  focus  we  must  take  account  of 
a  wider  range  of  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  three  aphorisms  on  ‘receiving’ 
which  in  Matthew  follow  upon  the  saying  we  are  presently  considering  are 
all  in  general  or  indefinite  terms  :  ô  Sexôpevos  •iTpo9i‘|TTiv,  ô  SexöpEvos  SIkoiov, 
ôs  âàv  TTorlyij  2va  tôjv  piKpcov  toutcov.  Ail  these,  especially  the  l^ist,  are  (so 
far)  nearer  in  type  to  John  xii.  20  than  to  Matt.  x.  40. 

Further,  in  Mark  and  Luke  the  second  member  of  the  parallelism  as  we 
have  it  in  John  and  Matthew  occurs  attached  to  a  different  first  member. 

Mark  ix.  37  Luke  ix.  48 

*Os  &v  §v  TCÙV  TraiSfcov  toOtcov  6éÇT|Tai  “Os  èàv  SéÇriTai  toöto  t6  uaiSfov 
èrri  Tcp  övöporrf  pou  hrl  TCp  ôvdpocrf  pou 

èpè  Béxrrai,  £pè  Séxeroi, 

Kort  ôs  &v  èpè  ÔéxqTai  xal  ôs  &v  èpè  ôéxqTai 

oÙK  épè  ôéxETm 

àXXà  TÔv  drrrocmfXotvTÔt  pE.  Ôéxerai  tôv  drrrocrrEfXotvTd  pE. 

Here  the  Marcan  form  has  the  same  degree  of  generality  as  Matt.  x.  42, 
while  the  Lucan  is  apparently  specific,  but  is  surely  intended  to  mean,  as 
Matthew  has  it  in  this  context,  êv  TraiÔfov  toioöto  (Matt,  xviii.  5,  where  the 

*  Sec  my  InUrpretatwn  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  396-8.  And  note  that  in  the  context  of  our  present 
saying  the  address  to  the  disciples  as  such  is  particularly  pointed.  The  whole  discourse  begins  with, 
OmsH  fcwd-rt  |ic,  ’O  61660x0X0$,  Koi,  *0  Ki>pio$,  and  the  relation  thus  established  conditions  all 
that  follows.  Yet  the  two  propositions,  oCix  ionv  6oOXo$  ptijeov  k.t.X.,  and  6  Xoußdvwv  &v  tivo  idiivyu  k.t.X. 
stand  out  as  general  statements,  presupposing,  as  I  shall  argue,  a  traditional  form. 
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second  member  of  the  couplet  is  missing).  The  relation  between  the  saying 
given  in  Mark  and  Luke  and  that  given  in  Matthew  and  John  is  enigmatic, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  simple  theory  of  dependence  of  Matthew  on 
Mark,  or  of  Mark  on  Matthew,  is  entirely  convincing.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  elements  of  these  sayings  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition 
in  varying  combinations,^  and  if  so,  it  may  be  to  the  oral  tradition  that  we 
must  attribute  the  variations  between  Matthew  and  John  as  well  as  among 
the  Synoptics. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  relevant  passages  we  must  take  note  of  a  saying 
which  in  Luke  occupies  a  position  corresponding  to  Matt.  x.  40-2,  i.e.  the 
close  of  the  Charge  to  Missionaries  (Luke  x.  16). 

‘O  dKoOcov  Opicov 
époO  (SckoOei, 

Kal  Ô  àÔETCùv  OpSs 
âpè  àÔETEï, 
à  6è  ë^è  àQerrcàv 
àÔETeî  t6v  àTrooreiXavrà  |ie. 

Here,  as  in  the  shorter  text  of  Matt.  x.  24-5,  we  have  a  triplet.  The  first 
clause  corresponds  closely  (in  form  though  not  in  vocabulary)  with  the  first 
member  of  the  couplet  in  Matt.  x.  40,  but  the  second  member  is  missing. 
What  next  follows  in  Luke  is  in  form  exactly  parallel  to  Matt.  x.  40,  in  both 
members,  but  in  sense  it  is  the  negative  statement  correlative  to  the  positive 
statement  in  Matthew  and  John.  Further,  the  last  clause  is  similar  (in  form 
and  sense  though  not  in  vocabulary)  to  John  xv.  23  : 

‘O  èpè  piawv 

Kal  TÔV  TTorrépa  pou  pioeï. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  would  appear  to  be  idle  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  or  motives  which  might  have  led  Luke,  in  copying  Matthew  (or  ‘  Q,’), 
to  alter  bexdpevos  to  AkoOcov,  to  omit  the  second  member  of  Matthew’s 
couplet,  and  to  compensate  by  adding  (?  out  of  his  own  head)  the  converse  of 
Matthew’s  saying  as  a  whole  ;  and  equally  idle  to  inquire  why  John  (pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  copying  Luke)  altered  ASereï  to  masl,  and  omitted  the  first 
member  of  the  parallelism.  It  is  surely  on  all  grounds  more  probable  that 
the  oral  tradition  underlying  all  our  written  documents  contained  a  number 
of  sayings  upon  the  important  theme  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  in  the 
world,  and  that  as  such  sayings  came  down  through  a  considerable  number  of 
different  channels  (for  no  branch  of  the  tradition  would  neglect  them)  the 
possibilities  of  variation  were  numerous,  especially  if  we  posit  a  common 

*  I  shall  illustrate  elsewhere  the  extent  to  which,  in  narrative  pnieopae  also,  the  varying  combina¬ 
tion  of  traditional  elements  may  account  for  differences  which  have  often  been  put  down  to  an 
‘editor’  dealing  with  a  literary  source. 
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Aramaic  stock,  which  would  put  forth  divergent  branches  as  soon  as  attempts 
were  made  to  turn  it  into  Greek. 

It  may  be  that  wc  have  still  further  traces  of  this  multiform  tradition  of  the 
mission  of  the  apostles.  It  b  to  be  observed  that  the  sayings  6  5ex6iievos 

0|iâs  èpè  Séxcrai,  6  dKoOcov  Opcov  èpoO  dcKoOei,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
sequence  of  sayings  which  begins,  ’l6où  (èycb)  àrroCTTéXXcû  Opôcg  (Matt.  x.  i6, 
Luke  X.  3).  It  is  the  fact  that  the  apostles  are  ‘sent’  by  Christ  himself  that 

justifies  the  specific  statement,  ‘He  who  receives  (hears) receives  (hears) 

me’,  in  place  of  an  indefinite  &v  Tiva  Trépvpco.  But  in  order  to  justify  the 
further  statement  that  the  receiving  of  the  apostles  amounts  in  the  end  to 
receiving  Ck>d  himself,  and  that  their  rejection  amounts  to  a  rejection  of  God, 
something  further  is  presupposed,  and  this  is  given  expression  in  John  xx.  2 1  : 

Kcxôœs  àTréaraXKév  pe  Ô  Trorn^p 

Kàyw  Trépircù  ùpâs. 


We  might  indeed  put  together  all  these  various  sayings  in  a  single  compre¬ 
hensive  statement,  which  might  run  as  follows: 


(fl) 

As  the  Father  sent  me 

I  send  you 

{b) 

He  who  received  (hears)  you  (whom  I  send) 

receives  (hears)  me 

{c) 

He  who  receives  (hears)  me 

receives  him  who  sent  me 

id) 

He  who  rejects  (hates)  you 

rejects  (hates)  me 

(0 

He  who  rejects  (hates)  me 

rejects  (hates)  the  Father  (who 

sent  me) 


I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  any  tradition,  oral  or  written,  actually  con¬ 
tained  all  this  together,  but  the  various  sayings  imply  or  presuppose  one 
another  and  form  a  complete  whole  which  might  be  thus  set  out.  Of  the 
various  articles  of  this  statement,  (a)  is  in  John  (the  apodosis  alone  in 
Matthew  and  Luke);  {b)  is  in  Matthew,  Luke  and  John;  (c)  is  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John;  (d)  is  in  Luke  only;^  (e)  is  in  Luke  and  John.  Any 
attempt,  I  submit,  to  account  for  these  phenomena  by  a  theory  of  literary 
dependence  must  be  fruitless.  The  hypothesis  that  the  evangelists  drew  upon 
different  branches  of  a  common  oral  tradition,  and  that  the  language  they 
employ,  within  a  form  or  pattern  which  remains  largely  constant,  was  in 
large  measure  determined  by  variations  in  that  tradition,  appears  to  me  the 
hypothesis  which  best  explains  the  facts.  To  return,  then,  to  our  main 
question,  whether  John  copied  from  the  Synoptics,  or  whether  there  lies 
behind  the  Fourth  (Jospel  a  special  branch  of  the  common  tradition,  it  now 
appears  that,  here  at  least,  the  sayings  as  given  by  John  (i)  have  special 
features  of  form  and  language  for  which  the  ‘editing’  of  a  literary  source  is 
not  a  necessary,  or  the  best,  explanation,  and  (ii)  in  substance  and  meaning 
belong  to  the  same  body  of  teaching  on  the  subject  as  we  find  in  the  Synoptics, 

*  It  is  hinted  at  in  John  xv.  18  sqq.  where  the  saying  oOk  lonv  SoOAos  piijcov  toC  Kuplou  aCrroi; 
is  cited  in  support. 
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and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  drawn  from  the  same  reservoir  of 
tradition  through  an  independent  channel. 

(4)  John  XX.  23:  'Av  TIVCÛV  d9fjT6  Tàs  àjiapTiaç, 

àipécovrai  oCrroïÇ’ 

<5v  Tivcov  KpocrflTe, 

K6KpàTT|VT0n. 

This  saying  occurs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  pendant  to  the  solemn  com¬ 
missioning  of  the  apostles,  koôwç  énréoToXKév  ue  6  Tron^p  Kàycb  iréuTTco  ùuSç. 
It  corresponds  in  some  sort  to  the  saying  which  forms  part  of  the  ‘Church 
order’  in  Matt,  xviii.  18: 

'Oaa  èàv  Si'iotite  éttI  Tfjç  yfjs 
ëarai  SESepéva  ëv  oùpocv^, 

Kol  ôaa  èàv  AOcttite  èirl  xfjs  yfjs 

èorai  XeXuuéva  èv  oOpcxvcp. 

Almost  the  same  words,  but  with  the  substitution  of  singular  for  plural, 
occur  in  the  saying  addressed  to  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  It  has  been  very 
commonly  held  that  John  has  given  an  adaptation  of  the  Matthaean  text  for 
Gentile  readers  to  whom  the  expressions  ‘binding*  and  ‘loosing’  would  be 
obscure.  It  appears  that  the  Johannine  form  would  be  a  legitimate  rendering 
of  the  Matthaean,  in  one  aspect  at  least.  The  terms  Setv,  XOeiv  undoubtedly 
represent  the  Aramaic  IÇK  and  «*19  >  Hebrew  IpK  and  T*Bn  (as  in 
Josephus  B.J.  i.  §  III  they  are  represented  by  AOeiv  xal  Sectueïv).^  In  the 
rabbinic  literature  these  terms  appear  to  cover  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  the  synagogue.  Their  most  usual  meaning  is  ‘forbid’ 
and  ‘permit’,  respectively;  but  they  can  also  be  used  with  reference  to  the 
imposition  and  the  removal  of  the  ban,  meaning  ‘excommunicate’,  and 
‘restore  to  communion’,  respectively.  The  Johannine  saying  appears  to 
contemplate  the  case  of  a  person  who,  being  in  a  state  of  sin,  is  at  the  moment 
outside  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.*  To  ‘remit’  his  sin  is  equivalent  to 
admitting  him  to  communion — which  might  be  expressed  by  XOeiv 

.  To  ‘  retain  ’  his  sin  is  to  continue  his  exclusion,  and  while  this  is  not 
quite  what  is  meant  by  Selv,  ,19X ,  it  is  not  very  remote  in  meaning. 
It  does  therefore  seem  possible  that  àpapTioç  àçiévai,  Kporreïv  might  have 
been  employed  as  a  paraphrase  for  Aramaic  expressions  which  would  be 

*  See  Strack-Billerbeck  ad  Matt.  xvi.  19. 

*  The  question  may  be  left  open,  whether  such  a  person  is  conceived  as  a  pagan  professing  con> 
version  and  applying  for  admission  to  the  Church,  or  a  Christian  who  has  offended  against  the 
Christian  law.  The  latter  seenu  to  us  the  more  natural  interpretation,  but  some  patristic  authorities 
interpreted  the  ‘power  of  the  keys’  in  Matt.  xvi.  ig  with  reference  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
candidates  for  initiation,  and  in  that  case  the  authority  to  *  bind  ’  and  ‘  loose  ’  should  mean  authority 
to  admit  and  ex{>el.  In  any  case,  the  moment  at  which  the  precept  of  John  xx.  33  comes  into  force  is 
not  the  moment  when  the  excommunication  of  an  offender  is  in  contemplation  (cf.  I  Cor.  v.  3-5), 
but  the  moment  when  a  person  is  outside  conununion  and  the  question  of  his  admission  (or  re¬ 
admission)  is  under  consideration. 
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entirely  unintelligible  to  Greek  ears,  and  not  much  more  intelligible  if  they 
were  translated  into  XOeiv  and  6eïv.  If,  however,  this  paraphrase  be  attributed 
to  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  supposed  to  have  Matthew  before  him,  and  to  be 
‘editing’  it  freely,  we  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  à9iévai  àpapTias  and 
KporeTv  are  never  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  apart  from  this  one  place.  The 
possibility  may  be  suggested,  that  since  the  ‘Church  order’  of  Matt,  xviii. 
15-20  begins  with  precepts  for  the  excommunication  (§cjtco  ebs  ô  èôviKÔs  Kal 
ô  TEÂcbvTis)  and  restoration  (èKépÔTiaas  tôv  àSeXçôv)  of  an  offending  member 
of  the  iKKXTjala,  and  leads  up  to  the  question  of  d<peCTis  dpapTiwv  (xviii.  21), 
an  attentive  reader  may  have  concluded  that  ‘  binding’  and  ‘  loosing’  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  foi^veness,  and  may  have  borrowed  the  term 
àçiévai  àpapTlos  from  the  context.  This,  however,  seems  somewhat  far¬ 
fetched,  and  in  any  case  it  does  not  account  for  the  use  of  KpoTEîv,  which  (as 
Strack-Billerbeck  show)  would  not  correspond  with  6eïv,  but  might  possibly 
represent  such  expressions  as  rili»  Ps.  exxx.  3  (LXX  irapoTTipEïv 
dtvoplaç).  In  short,  the  attempt  to  derive  John  xx.  23  from  Matt,  xviii.  18 
breaks  down.  That  it  is  a  free  invention  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  improb¬ 
able,  since  it  contains  two  words  which  are  for  him  (SnraÇ  XsyôpEva.  We  seem 
driven  to  postulate  an  alternative  form  of  tradition  regarding  the  authority 
committed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord,  akin  to,  though  not  identical  with,  the 
tradition  followed  by  Matthew,  an  alternative  form  which  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  has  independently  followed. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  dominical  sayings  here  examined  are  concerned, 
the  question  raised  at  the  outset  seems  to  be  answered,  with  as  high  a  degree 
of  probability  as  the  conditions  of  the  problem  admit,  in  the  sense  that  John 
is  to  be  regarded  as  transmitting  independently  a  special  form  of  the  common 
oral  tradition,  and  not  as  dependent  upon  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
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DISCIPLESHIP  AND  BELIEF  IN  JESUS 
AS  LORD  FROM  JESUS  TO  THE 
HELLENISTIC  CHURCH' 


(Translated  by  H.  F.  Peacock) 

The  Church  to  which  we  are  permitted  to  proclaim  the  Grospel  is  no  longer 
the  Palestinian  Church  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  for  whom  the  real  goal  of  life 
was  to  pass  safely  through  the  judgement  of  God.  Neither  is  the  Church  any 
longer  that  of  the  time  of  Luther,  weighed  down  by  its  consciousness  of  sin 
and  the  medieval  fear  of  judgement.  Today  the  message  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
answers  a  question  which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  disappeared  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  modern  man.  The  modern  world  is,  however,  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  Hellenistic  world  into  which  the  Christian  message  entered  with 
the  proclamation  of  Paul.  The  unity  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  it  had  been 
perceived  in  the  classic  period,  is  destroyed  for  the  Hellenistic  man.  The 
world  for  him  is  controlled  by  powers  and  forces  to  which  he  has  been  handed 
over  helpless.*  Ananke  or  Heimamene  (Fate  or  Destiny)  determines  every¬ 
thing  and  the  action  of  the  individual  is  incapable  of  altering  their  established 
course.*  The  ever-repeated  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  once  conceived 
as  the  expression  of  divine  harmony,  awakens  now  the  concept  of  a  giant 
machine  which  mercilessly  completes  its  revolution,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  men. 
Of  course,  the  Stoic  seeks  to  flee  back  into  the  old  harmony  between  God  and 
the  world  and  for  that  reason  declares  the  whole  world  to  be  his  polis.  But 
even  he  knows  that  everything  in  this  polis  is  determined  by  the  great  powers, 
their  mighty  armies,  and  their  modern  weapons  and  no  longer  by  his  indi¬ 
vidual  decision.  Thus  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  Hellenistic  man  are 
concentrated  upon  liberation  from  the  demonic  powers  of  this  world  and 
upon  participation  in  the  upper,  godly  world.* 

*  Here  only  a  short  sketch  can  be  given  of  this  theme.  For  all  detailed  argument  I  must  refer  to 
my  book,  Erniedrigung  und  Erhöhung  bei  Jesus  und  seinen  Nachfolgern  (Zwingli-verlag,  Zürich,  1955). 

*  K.  Prümm,  Religionsgeschichtliches  Handbuch  für  den  Raum  der  altckristlichen  Umwelt  (1943),  p.  440; 
H.  Braun,  Plutarchs  Kritik  am  Aberglauben  (Der  Anfang,  9,  1948);  H.  Jonas,  Gnosis  und  spätantiker 

I  (>934).  PP-  >4»ff- 

*  R.  Bultmann,  Das  Urchristentum  (1949),  pp.  164 f.;  F.  C.  Grant,  ed.,  Hellenistic  Religions  (1953), 
p.  xviii;  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Religion,  n  (1950),  pp.  i9off.,  259,  364ff.,  286fr. 
484f. ;  Prümm,  Religionsgeschichtliches  Handbuch . . . ,  pp.  436 ff. ;  Stoieorum  oet.  fragmenta,  ed.  J.  v.  Arnim 
(1921-4), Zeno  fr.  i,  102,  Chrysippus  ii,  1076;  cf.  the  references  iv,  15, 46f.,  Ps.  Aristoteles,  dt  mtmds  7 ; 
Menander  fr.  275,  482;  Philemon  fr.  137. 

*  Prümm,  Religionsgeschichtliches  Hattdbuch. . p.  437;  also  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Varieties  of  New 
Testament  Religion  (1946),  pp.  71  ff. 
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The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  show  how  the  message  about  that  which 
happened  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  developed  step  by  step  until  it  became 
the  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Hellenistic  world. 


I 

There  is  no  question  that  Jesus  called  disciples  to  follow  him.  From  the  very 
beginning,  however,  this  was  something  completely  different  from  what  a 
Jewish  rabbi  did  when  he  called  disciples.^  There  was  never  any  thought 
that  the  disciple  would  himself  one  day  become  master  and  then  gather 
disciples  around  him.  Never  is  the  disciple  with  his  reflections  and  his 
sacrifice  made  of  prime  importance.  Jesus,  with  his  call  to  discipleship, 
always  stands  in  the  centre  of  our  texts.  Indeed,  in  the  story  of  Levi  the 
publican  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  very  fact  of  this  call  everything 
decisive  has  happened,  for  at  that  point  the  grace  of  God  has  become  event. 
In  the  call  of  Jesus,  God  himself  breaks  through  the  barriers  to  the  sinner. 
This  process  is  absolutely  irreversible.  In  this  call  Jesus  is  ‘present’  for  Levi 
in  a  way  that  the  latter  can  never  be  for  Jesus.  And  that  this  did  not  happen 
accidentally  only  once,  but  was  generally  understood  as  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  is  proved  by  the  frequently  transmitted 
criticism  against  the  ‘glutton  and  drunkard,  the  friend  of  tax-collectors  and 
sinners’.*  Precisely  because  in  such  a  call  and  in  such  table-fellowship  the 
grace  of  God  ‘happened’,  this  did  exclude  so  radically  all  other  ties.  ‘We 
have  left  all’,  is  the  declaration  of  Peter.* 

The  concept  that  the  righteous  individual  must  pass  through  the  suffering, 
humiliation,  and  shame  imposed  by  God  in  order,  finally,  to  be  exalted 
by  him,  is  widespread  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time.*  The  pathway  which 
Jesus  follows  and  along  which  he  takes  his  disciples  with  him  is  thus,  first 
of  all,  simply  the  path  which  Israel,  Israel’s  prophets  and  righteous  indi¬ 
viduals,  had  ever  again  to  follow.  It  corresponds  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
picture  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chapters  ii-v,  of  the  suffering  and 
exaltation  of  the  righteous,  the  son  and  servant  of  God,  who  is  condemned 
by  men  to  a  shameful  death.  But  Jesus  now  in  reality  goes  along  this  path¬ 
way  as  the  ‘eschatological’  Righteous  One,  as  he  with  whom  the  kingdom 
of  God  comes,  indeed,  in  whom  it  has  already  appeared.  He  is  conscious  of 
a  mission  which  surpasses  that  of  the  Baptist,  who  had  introduced  already 
the  new  period  of  salvation,  and  even  more  that  of  a  Solomon  or  a  Jonah.* 
I  consider  it  quite  probable  that  Jesus  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man  and 

'  K.  H.  Rengttorf,  JTml.  WörUrbueh,  ed.  Kittel,  iv,  pp.  447 IT. 

*  Matt.  xi.  19;  cf.  Mark  ii.  14(1;  Matt.  xxi.  31!.;  Luke  iii.  12;  vii.  29;  xv.  i  ;  xvUi.  lofT.;  xix.  iff. 
and  Deut.  xxi.  20. 

*  Mark  x.  28;  cf.  i.  18,  20;  U.  14;  x.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  57ff.;  alio  Mark  vUi.  34ff. 

*  For  examples  see  Schweizer,  Ernudrigtatg  und  Erhö/umg. . .,  sect.  5. 

*  Cf.  especially  E.  Kätemann,  Zeilschr.für  Thêol.  u.  Kirchê  (1954),  pp.  I44ff. 
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that  he  expected  his  exaltation  as  the  coining  judge.^  Even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  must  admit  without  question  that  his  disciples  saw  in  him  the 
one  who  with  absolute  and  divine  authority  determined  their  life,  the  one 
who  had  himself,  in  ultimate  obedience,  followed  the  path  imposed  by  God 
into  distress  and  suffering  and  who  had  thereby  brought  the  promised  kingdom 
of  God.  He  had  taken  them  with  him  along  this  pathway  and  they  were 
prepared  for  renunciation  for  the  sake  of  this  dawning  kingdom. 

II 

With  Easter  these  thoughts  are  carried  forward  to  a  new  stage.  Discipleship 
can  no  longer  be  accomplished  by  a  literal  walking  with  Jesus.  The  Church 
is  well  aware  of  this  transition.  She  was  never  able  to  overcome  completely 
her  reluctance  to  employ  AkoXouôeTv  also  for  this  new  stage  of  development. 
The  Church  held  fast,  however,  to  the  basic  similarity,  in  that  she  transmitted 
the  words  of  discipleship  and,  indeed,  not  as  historical  reminiscences  but  as 
words  which  were  valid  for  the  post-Easter  Church.*  In  doing  this,  however, 
the  Church  was  forced  to  think  through  the  theological  question  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  words  were  still  valid. 

It  would  have  been  p>ossible  to  see  in  the  pathway  of  Jesus  the  example 
which  the  Church  had  to  imitate.  That  would  not  have  been  completely 
false.  But  this  answer  appears  rightly  only  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  New 
Testament.*  With  such  an  answer,  the  uniqueness  of  the  way  of  Jesus  would 
have  been  lost.  And  there  was  never  any  concern  for  imitation  of  his  celibacy 
or  of  his  miracles.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  choose  the  other  answer:  the 
relationship  of  the  disciple  to  the  preceding  Master  continued  to  exist  after 
Easter.  There  are  then  two  motifs  which  from  the  beginning  were  essential 
and  which  must  therefore  now  be  theologically  explained  and  emphasized  : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pathway  of  Jesus  is  absolutely  unique,  the  path  in 
which  God’s  grace  overtakes  the  disciples  who  have  been  called  to  follow 
it;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  path  along  which  Jesus  takes  his  disciples 
with  him  and  which  they  share  with  him. 


Long  before  Paul,  the  answer  is  given  that  Jesus  died  ‘for  sins*  (I  Cor.  xv.  3; 
also  xi.  24) .  The  thought  of  a  substitutionary  or  atoning  suffering  is  completely 
foreign  to  the  Greek.  Thus  it  must  certainly  have  originated  in  the  early 

*  For  the  argument  lee  Schweizer,  Emisdrigwig  und  Erhöhung. . .,  sect.  10«,  especially  n.  388;  so 
also  the  recent  book  of  R.  H.  Fuller,  TTu  Mission  and  AehUvmunt  of  Jésus. 

*  G.  Bomkamm  {Wort  und  Dwwt,  Jahrbuch  der  theol.  Schule  Bethel,  1948,  49-54)  has  shown 
how  Matthew  transformed  the  miracle-story  of  the  storm  on  the  lake  into  a  treatise  about  the 
discipleship  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

*  Rom.  XV.  1-3;  I  Cor.  xi.  i  ;  II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Col.  iii.  13;  Eph.  v.  5,  95;  cf.  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  £>^. 
Turns,  Lxv  (1954),  pp.  338!.;  G.  Wingren,  Thtol.  Lit.goitung  (1950),  pp.  385!!. 
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Church  of  Palestine.^  Indeed,  this  statement  had  to  be  made  since  in  Judaism 
every  suffering  of  the  righteous  was  understood  as  atoning.*  But  exactly  for 
that  reason  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christ-event  could  not  be  easily  emphasized. 
Although  the  total  tradition  knows  clearly  that  the  pathway  of  Jesus  is  a 
pathway  ‘for’  his  disciples,  one  that  precedes  in  an  absolute  sense  all  of  their 
actions;  yet  it  b  equally  clear  that  this  was  not  bound  to  the  special  ex¬ 
pression  of  atoning  suffering.  This  expression  is,  to  be  sure,  found  very  early, 
but  only  with  the  greatest  of  hesitation  is  it  placed  in  the  centre  of  interest. 
In  Mark  we  find  two,  in  John  one  or  two  passages  about  it.  The  situation  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  title  ‘servant  of  God*  and  the  songs  of  the 
servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.* 
Without  doubt,  Jesus  is  very  early  viewed  as  the  servant  of  God;  but  nowhere 
in  our  sources  is  this  title  directly  connected  with  his  atoning  suffering. 
Never  do  the  actual  quotations  of  Isaiah  liii  point  to  his  atoning  suffering; 
indeed,  in  only  one  case  is  there  a  reference  to  his  suffering  at  all.  And  even 
as  late  as  Matt.  viii.  17  the  sentence,  ‘he  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our 
diseases  ’,  is  seen  as  fulfilled  in  the  healing  activity  of  Jesus  !  On  the  other  hand, 
allusions  to  Isaiah  liii  are  to  be  found  very  early  in  expressions  concerning  the 
atoning  suffering  of  Jesus  (Rom.  iv.  25;  Mark  x.  45;  xiv.  24).  These  facts,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  be  explained  only  if  one  recognizes  that  the  early  Church 
termed  Jesus  ‘the  servant  of  God*  in  a  much  wider  sense,  namely,  as  the  one 
who  in  obedience  submits  himself  to  the  imposed  suffering  and  thus  moves 
toward  exaltation  by  God.  If  they  had  wished  to  emphasize  the  uniqueness 
of  Jesus  with  this  designation,  then  another  thought  lay  much  closer.  The 
servant  of  God  in  an  absolute  sense  was  the  new  David,*  expected  already  by 
the  prophets,  who  as  God’s  shepherd  would  care  for  his  people.  Thus  we  find 
Jesus  and  David  together  as  the  two  servants  of  God  in  Acts  iv.  25  ff.  and 
Did.  gf.*  Thus  Jesus  appears  as  the  shepherd  of  his  people. 

The  thought,  however,  that  the  pathway  of  Jesus  was  a  path  ‘for  us*  must 
be  held  fast.  Everything  else  that  could  be  said  about  him  would  be  false 
unless  this  were  also  said.  It  is  primarily  Paul  who  took  up  this  expression. 
The  cross  was  for  him,  in  the  time  before  his  call,  such  an  offence  that  he  was 
not  able  to  escape  it;  he  was  forced  at  this  point  to  give  a  perfectly  clear 

^  Tbat  Jesus  himself  formulated  this  thought  appears  to  me,  however,  quite  unlikely;  Mark  x.  45 
stands  completely  isolated  and  has  in  Luke  xxii.  27  what  must  be  an  older  parallel  without  the  thought 
of  atonement;  that  the  covenant  idea  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  probably  earlier  than  the  ‘for  many’  in 
Mark  xiv.  24, 1  have  tried  to  show  in  my  survey,  ‘  Das  Herrenmahl  im  N.T.’,  Theol.  Lit.vitung  (1954), 
pp.  sSoff. 

*  Also  for  the  sins  of  others:  II  Macc.  vii.  37!.;  IV  Macc.  i.  1 1  ;  vi.  28!.;  xvii.  2ofr.;  (H.  Strack-) 

P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  om  N.T.  aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  n  (1924),  pp.  279ff.;  G.  F.  Moore, 
Judaism  ûi  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  i  (1927),  pp.  546fr.;  further,  Schweizer,  Erniedrigung 
und  Erhöhung _ ,  sect.  5«. 

*  For  all  examples  see  ibid.,  sect.  9. 

*  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23f.;  xxxvii.  24f.;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  21  ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  2if.,  26;  Zech.  iii.  8;  Hag.  ii.  23. 

*  Assuming  that  late  conununion  texts  have  not  here  been  interpolated  as  E.  Peterson,  Rivista  £ 
Archeologia  Christiana,  xxvii  (1951),  pp.  56!!.  conjectures. 
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answer.  Thus  he  had  nothing  else  to  proclaim  except  Jesus  Christ,  and  this 
one  crucified  (I  Cor.  ii.  2).  For  Paul  and  his  church  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
had  long  stood  fast  on  the  basis  of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation.  A  mis¬ 
understanding  here,  as  if  Jesus  were  only  another  of  the  Jewish  righteous 
ones,  is  completely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  him  sometimes,  as  is  the 
case  already  in  the  pre-Pauline  material  of  I  Cor.  xv.  3-5,  that  everything 
is  concentrated  upon  the  one  point  of  the  crucifixion,  the  significance  of 
which  is  then  sealed  by  God  by  means  of  the  following  resurrection.  In  this 
way  the  motif  of  the  ‘for  us’  is  brought  out  very  clearly.  In  a  strict  sense, 
however,  this  means  that  the  other  motif,  that  the  disciple  is  taken  with 
Jesus  along  the  pathway  of  the  Master,  is  lost.  The  meaning  of  such  a  word 
as  in  I  Cor.  xv.  3-5  lies  exactly  in  the  assumption  that  Jesus  has  on  our  behalf 
followed  his  pathway  into  death  and  that  we  must  no  longer  walk  in  this  way. 
If  this  ‘for  us’  were  absent,  then  everything  else  would  be  false;  but  if  this 
alone  were  stated,  we  would  have  only  a  half-gospel.  How  was  the  second 
motif,  that  Jesus  takes  his  disciples  with  him  along  the  pathway  and  that  their 
life  was  in  some  sense  already  the  new,  eschatological  one,  held  fast?^ 


IV 

In  the  moment  when  the  post-Easter  Church  transmitted  the  words  of  Jesus 
about  discipleship,  she  thereby  held  fast  to  the  fact  that  such  a  call  to  disciple- 
ship  and  such  a  life  with  Jesus  exists  even  after  Easter.  The  word  in  Rev.  xiv.  4 
about  those,  ‘Who  follow  the  lamb  wherever  he  goes’*  is  only  the  explicit 
formulation  of  this  idea.  Actually,  however,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in 
John  i.  35  ff.  It  is  true,  the  evangelist  clothes  his  message  about  the  àxoXou- 
0EÏV  of  the  disciples — the  word  appears  four  times — still  in  an  historical 
setting  of  the  days  of  the  earthly  Jesus.  But  actually  he  is  concerned  with  the 
presentation  of  discipleship  as  it  was  experienced  in  the  post-Easter  Church. 
That  is  already  evident  in  the  fact  that  dcKoXouOelv  and  TnareOeiv  are  for  him 
interchangeable  concepts  (viii.  12;  xii.  46).  It  is  evident  also  in  the  fact  that 
in  comparison  with  Mark  i.  i6ff.  the  emphasis  is  placed  elsewhere.  It  is 
no  longer  the  call  of  Jesus  himself  which  stands  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  call  proceed  from  the 
earthly  Jesus;  it  can  just  as  well  come  from  a  witness  to  Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  until  this  point  that  it  is  completed,  for  here  for  the  first  time  is  Jesus 
clearly  visible  in  all  of  his  meaning  for  the  world:  ‘Behold,  the  lamb  of  God.’ 
Here  also  for  the  first  time  does  the  cutting  of  all  other  connexions  become 

‘  For  the  basic  meaning  of ‘way’,  ‘path’,  cf.  G.  Wingren,  Studio  Thtologica,  in  (1950/51),  pp.  1 1 1  ff. 
(and  A.  Kuschke,  ibid,  v,  pp.  loSff.). 

*  In  spite  of  vii.  17  and  the  present  tense,  the  reference  must  be  to  the  earthly  life  of  the  believer 
and  not  to  the  heavenly.  That  is  evident  from  the  allusions  to  the  Synoptic  words  of  discipleship 
(Holtzmann,  Bousset,  Lohmeyer  point  to  Matt.  x.  38;  xvi.  24f.;  but  we  should  also  name  Matt, 
viii.  19). 
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radical.  It  is  not  boats  and  custom-tables  and  families  which  the  disciples 
have  to  abandon,  but  the  Baptist  himself,  as  well  as  all  other  individuals  who 
possess  only  a  temporary  or  limited  authority.  The  decision  to  follow  Jesus 
includes  the  rejection  of  all  other  bearers  of  salvation  who  could  be  rivals  of 
Jesus.  For  that  reason  here  also,  even  the  first  disciples  confess  clearly  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  For  that  reason  also  their  service  is  no  longer  described  in 
a  general  way  as  ‘fishing  for  men*,  but  as  testimony  to  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus.  But  John  also  still  knows  well  the  realistic  meaning  of  discipleship. 
It  is  a  pathway  of  opposition  and  suffering  along  which  the  disciple  has  to 
walk  behind  his  Lord.  That  is  evident  in  the  peculiar  scene  in  which  the 
exalted  Lord  gives  the  command  to  Peter,  ‘Follow  me’;  apparently  Peter 
rises  and  literally  walks  after  Jesus  (xxi.  igf.).  That  is  shown  also  in  all  the 
passages  in  which  Jesus  commands  his  disciples  to  accomplish  that  same 
obedience  which  he  has  offered  to  the  Father. 

Basically,  this  answer  could  have  been  given  shortly  after  the  Easter  event 
It  should  be  evident  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  development  it  is  not  so  much 
the  Fcsurrcction  of  Jesus  from  death  as  his  exaltation  which  is  emphasized. 
For  the  very  earliest  church,  indeed,  it  is  only  with  this  event  that  the  actual 
messiahship  of  Jesus  began.  On  Easter-day,  Jesus  was  installed  as  Lord  and 
Christ,  even  as  Son  of  God.^  For  that  reason  also  Psalm  cx  is  the  most  frequently 
quoted  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  elements  of  the 
tradition.  For  that  reason  the  very  early  christological  summaries  of  the 

sermons  of  Peter*  mention  only  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  as  the  actual  centre  of 
the  proclamation.  His  death  is  only  the  divinely  ordained  point  of  entrance 
to  the  exaltation.  When  later  this  had  to  be  balanced  with  the  viewpoint  that 
already  the  earthly  Jesus  was  the  second  David  promised  by  God,  then  there 
develops  a  sort  of  two-stage  christology.  A  testimony  to  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  formula  which  must  have  originated  in  Jewish  Christianity  and  which 
has  been  taken  over  by  Paul,  ‘  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  designated  Son  of  God  (in  power)  according  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead*  (Rom.  i.  3f.).* 

Now,  of  course,  Bousset  maintained  that  belief  in  the  ‘  Lord’  first  originated 
under  the  influence  of  the  Kyrios-faith  of  the  Hellenistic  Mysteries.*  Is  it, 
however,  possible  to  conceive  that  the  early  Church  ever  thought  of  an  in- 

*  Actiii.  36;xiii.  33  (inoppoiitiontoF.F.Bruce,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1951),  p.  269,  andothen); 
the  buis  of  Rom.  L  4;  probably  also  of  Heb.  i.  5. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  Petrine  speeches  do  not  go  back  to  the  early  church.  A.  W.  Argyle 
(J.  Thtol.  Stud.  (1953},  pp.  2i3f.)  has  shown  that  ii.  i4ff.  was  comfxjsed  in  Greek.  But  nevertheless, 
in  my  opinioa,  this  is  true  for  the  christological  summaries.  To  my  arguments,  Erniedrigung  und 
Erhäkung. . .,  sect.  6a,  footnote  180,  it  should  be  added  that  x.  42  does  not  contain  the  thought  of 
i.  8,  so  important  for  Luke,  that  already  the  risen  Lord  gave  comnutndment  about  the  mission  to  the 
heathen. 

*  D.  Daube  (J.  Theol.  Stud.  1951,  p.  48)  conjectures  that  also  Mark  xii.  35  ff.  distinguishes  between 
the  earthly  son  of  David  and  the  exalted  Lord  of  David. 

*  W.  Bousset,  Kyrioe  Christos  (1913);  Jesus,  der  Herr  (1916). 
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active  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  only  waiting  until  he 
could  appear  asj'udge?  Since  Bauemfeind  has  shown  that  Acts  iii.  2of.  is  an 
expectation  about  Elijah  which  has  been  transferred  to  Jesus, ^  even  the 
single  sentence  which  could  indicate  such  a  viewpoint  has  disappeared.  The 
formula  ‘Maranatha’  and  the  frequent  designation  of  believers  as  ‘those 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord’  proves  that  the  Kyrios-faith  goes  back 
to  the  Aramaic-speaking  Church.  That  an  original  ‘our  Lord’  becomes  in 
Greek  the  absolute  ‘  the  Lord  ’  under  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  usage,  is 
easily  explainable.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  Paul  writes  almost  sixty  times 
‘brothers’  and  only  about  five  times  ‘my  brothers’,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jew  knows  only  the  address  ‘my  brothers’  or  ‘our  brothers’.*  That  is 
true  for  all  of  the  Pauline  letters,  where  this  address  appears  frequently,  with 
the  exception  of  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  the  Pastorals,  where  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  absent.  The  Jewish  word  ‘rabbi’  is  also  translated  by  ‘teacher’  and 
not  by  ‘my  teacher’.  When,  further,  the  words  about  discipleship  continue 
to  be  transmitted  in  the  early  Church;  when  the  absolute  use  of  poOirn^S 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  early  Church  ;*  when  the  pronouncement  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  over  the  individual  being  baptized  can  hardly  be  interpreted  other¬ 
wise  than  that  this  one  is  brought  under  the  Lordship  of  the  Exalted;  then 
we  cannot  doubt  that  faith  in  the  Lord,  who  even  after  Easter  controlled  and 
led  the  Church,  is  already  present  in  the  early  Palestinian  Church  both  in 
fact  and  in  word. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  much  about  how  this  faith  continued  to  live  in  Paul. 
According  to  Rom.  xiv.  7-9  the  goal  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  precisely  that  he  should  be  Lord  ;  and  according  to  Rom.  viii.  34  Paul  can 
sec  in  the  intercession  of  the  Exalted  One  who  sits  at  the  right  of  God  the 
goal  of  the  total  event  of  salvation.*  But  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  so-called  Christ-mysticism  of  Paul  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  old 
sharing  by  the  disciple  of  the  pathway  of  the  Master.  Certainly  the  ideas  of 
the  Mysteries  have  had  their  influence  on  the  development  of  concepts.  But 
Paul,  in  contradiction  to  the  Mysteries,  does  not  in  the  earlier  letters  speak 
of  being  raised  with  Christ.  The  resurrection  with  him  takes  place  first  in  the 
life  of  faith  or  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.®  And  above  all,  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  takes  place  in  the  suffering  of  persecution — a 
thought  completely  foreign  to  all  the  Mysteries.*  John,  when  he  means  the 
same  thing,  uses  the  old  word  àKoXouflcïv.  I  think  not  only  of  the  previously 

*  O.  Bauemfeind  {Theol.  Handkommentar  zum  N.T,  1939),  ad  loe.  I  agree  withj.  A.  T.  Robinson 
that  this  cotdd  have  happened  in  some  early  Christian  group.  Thus  it  could  be  the  expression  of 
a  (but  not  the)  very  early  christology. 

*  (Strack-) Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  N.T.. . .,  ii,  pp.  765!. 

*  Rengstorf,  Theol.  Wörterbuch,  iv,  p.  463. 

*  Gf.  also  Acts  viii.  336/«  where  potsiÜy  the  church,  which  came  into  existence  by  means  of 
mission  activity,  is  founded  upon  the  basis  of  his  exaltation. 

*  Rom.  vi.  4ff.  ;  Phil.  iii.  1 1  ;  but  cf.  even  Col.  ii.  la  8ià  -rth  rriomut. 

*  II  Cor.  iv.  10;  I  Cor.  xv.  31;  Rom.  viii.  36;  probably  also  Gal.  vi.  17;  Col.  i.  34;  I  Pet.  v.  i. 
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cited  passage,  xxi.  19-22,  but  also  of  xiii.  36  fF.  where  Peter  desires  to  follow 
Jesus  into  death  and  must  hear  that  he  will  do  that  only  later  and  in  a  different 
way;  I  think  also  of  xii.  24-6  where  the  destiny  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples  is  so 
interwoven  that  one  cannot  decide  whether  the  middle  verse  refers  to  Jesus 
or  to  the  disciples.  We  will  return  to  both  of  these  passages  in  a  moment. 


V 

When  now  this  sharing  of  the  pathway  of  Jesus  through  humiliation  to 
exaltation  is  emphasized,  how  is  it  possible  to  hold  fast  to  the  fact  that  Jesus’s 
way  is  ‘for  us’?  The  superior  position  of  Jesus  is  naturally  always  clear  when 
he  is  described  as  Lord  and  the  disciples  as  obedient  to  him.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  that  to  emphasize  that  he  is  prior  to  the  disciples: 
that  our  salvation  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  he,  in  an  ultimate  sense, 
has  gone  this  way  before  all  of  us.  Otherwise,  that  which  the  first  disciples 
and  the  opponents  of  Jesus  saw  so  clearly  would  be  lost. 

The  most  systematic  presentation  is  that  of  Paul,  who  unites  both  of  these 
motifs.  By  an  analysis  of  his  irvEupa-concept  it  is  possible  to  show  that  for 
him  the  exalted  Christ  is  none  other  than  the  crucified  Jesus;  but,  to  be  sure, 
the  Crucified  as  he  who  continues  to  distribute  to  his  Church  the  blessing  of 
that  which  happened  at  the  Cross.  Since  such  an  analysis  cannot  be  made 
here,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Theologisches  Wörterbuch  where  I  will  expound  my 
views.  The  same  answer  is  also  naturally  given,  although  somewhat  less 
systematically,  in  all  of  the  passages  where  the  expression  of  the  atoning 
suffering  of  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the  Lordship  of  the  exalted  Jesus  stand  side 
by  side;  that  is,  in  almost  all  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  character  of  the  pathway  of  Jesus 
as  that  which  has  happened  ‘for  us’  is  held  fast.  We  start  from  the  previously 
cited  passage,  John  xiii.  stiff.,  where  Jesus  explains  to  Peter  that  he  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  <ScKoXou6eTv  only  later.  The  continuation  of  the  discourse 
shows  clearly  that  the  prerequisite  is  this,  that  Jesus  must  himself  first  have 
followed  to  the  end  the  pathway  to  the  Father  and  that  only  then  could  he 
bring  his  disciples  into  the  heavenly  dwelling-places.  Quite  similarly,  it  is 
said  in  the  second  of  the  cited  passages,  xii.  32,  that  it  is  only  the  exalted 
Lord  who  can  draw  his  disciples  to  himself.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concept  (SckoXooOeIv  still  primarily  describes  the  earthly  pathway  of  the 
disciple  in  obedient  suffering;  but  this  is  not  to  be  separated  from  its  con¬ 
tinuation.  ‘  Father,  I  desire  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  may 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  to  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me’ 
(xvii.  24). 

That  is  no  new  thought.  From  the  very  beginning  the  disciples  considered 
that  they  should  participate  in  the  glory  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.^ 

*  Cf.  tuch  puMge*  at  Matt.  xix.  a8;  Mark  x.  30, 
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From  the  very  beginning  they  also  knew  that  the  coming  of  this  kingdom 
could  never  be  the  reward  for  their  service.  All  that  was  demanded  from 
them  was  faithfulness,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  with  Jesus  ;  but  never 
in  such  a  way  that  the  promised  reward  corresponded  to  their  service.^  Both 
of  these  thoughts  are  now  expressly  held  fast.  In  the  first  point  the  temporal 
thought-pattern,  in  which  the  new  age  is  thought  of  as  following  the  old,  is 
replaced  by  a  spatial  thought-pattern:  the  coming  world  is  the  heavenly 
world.  Some  preparation  has  already  been  made  for  this  change  of  thought 
by  the  use  of  Psalm  cx  and  the  words  about  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  It  is 
prepared  for  in  the  two-stage  christology  which  we  found  in  Rom.  i.  3f.  and 
which  appears  also  in  II  Tim.  ii.  8;  I  Pet.  iii.  i8;  and  I  Tim.  iii.  i6;  and 
which  thus  must  have  been  a  widespread  thought-pattern.  The  same  shift 
of  thought  is  to  be  found  frequently.*  Much  more  important  is  the  theological 
development  of  the  second  point.  The  old  expectation  that  the  disciple  can 
experience  the  glory  of  the  coming  kingdom  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  share 
in  the  destiny  of  Jesus,  is  now  made  explicit:  the  fact  that  Jesus  precedes 
them  in  going  to  the  Father  is  described  as  an  act  of  salvation  ‘for’  the 
disciples.  Only  because  he  has  gone  before  is  it  possible  for  them  to  follow. 
It  is  not  only  John  who  presents  this  message;  the  author  of  Hebrews  also 
knows  that  Jesus  is  the  ‘forerunner’  on  the  pathway  to  heaven.® 

But  in  what  way?  The  answers  which  are  given  vary.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  is  identical  with  his  being  lifted  up  on  the 
Cross.  It  is  just  in  his  complete  obedience  that  heaven  and  earth,  God  and 
man,  are  again  united.  That  is  particularly  clear  in  xii.  24-33  where  the 
evangelist  at  the  end  adds  the  comment,  ‘  He  said  this  to  show  by  what  death 
he  was  to  die  ’.  In  Hebrews  the  decisive  thought  is,  as  already  in  Rom.  viii.  34, 
that  the  One  exalted  to  God  is  able  to  be  the  interceding  high  priest  in  the 
heavenly  temple.  Still  another  answer  is  given  when  the  One  who  has  gone 
into  heaven  assumes  the  Lordship  over  all  powers.  This  idea  also  is  already 
implicit  in  the  Easter  event.  Especially  Psalm  cx  had  already  spoken  of  the 
subjection  of  all  enemies.  And  naturally  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
Church  did  not  also  believe  that  her  Lord  was  at  the  same  time  also  Lord  over 
his  enemies.  For  that  very  reason  she  followed  the  path  of  suffering,  because 
she  was  convinced  that  her  Lord  was  stronger  than  all  opponents  who 
delivered  her  up  to  death.  That  fact  was  also  expressed  in  the  stories  which 
spoke  of  the  victory  of  Jesus  over  demons,  storm,  and  death.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  is  first  of  all  clearly  a  Lordship  over  his 
Church  and  only  gradually  came  to  be  confessed  as  a  Lordship  over  the 
cosmos.  In  this  connexion,  the  first  formulations  still  speak  of  the  subjection 

*  Mark  x.  30;  cf.  A.  Schlatter,  Der  Evangelist  Markus  (1935),  p.  197. 

'  Also  in  the  rabbinic  literature  ‘the  coming  world’  it  often  the  upper,  heavenly,  now  existing 
world;  cf.  the  contrast  between  the  present  Jerusalem  and  the  Jerusalem  above  in  Gal.  iv.  a6;  further 
examples  in  Schweizer,  Erniedrigung  und  Erhöhung. . ,,  sect.  i6<,/. 

*  Heb.  vi.  ao;  further  ii.  lof.;  iv.  14;  ix.  ii-a8. 
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of  all  powers  of  opposition  as  beginning  with  the  ascension  and  as  being 
completed  only  at  the  Parousia  (I  Cor.  xv.  24ff.;  Phil.  ii.  lof.,^  in  both  cases 
described  with  Old  Testament  quotations).  But  since  the  complete  victory 
is  actually  already  decided  at  his  ascension,  the  ascension  itself  can  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  subjection  of  all  powers  (Col.  ii.  15;  I  Pet.  iii.  22).  Hellenistic 
concepts  have  probably  made  this  development  easier.* 


VI 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christ  event  is 
firmly  held  to,  as  an  event  which  benefits  us.  When  Jesus  called  Levi,  Levi 
knew  that  in  this  call  the  living  God  had  met  him  and  that  therein  salvation 
took  place.  Although  the  people  may  have  held  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet,  for 
Levi  and  for  all  the  disciples  he  was  from  the  beginning  on  more  than  that. 
In  him,  for  all  of  them,  God  himself  entered  into  their  lives.  How  could  this 
perception  be  preserved?  It  could  be  done  with  the  titles  Servant  of  God, 
Son  of  God,  Christ,  Son  of  Man.  But  one  would  have  to  say  also  that  God 
had  sent  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  himself  come  from  God.  So  long  as  the 
preacher  lived  among  Jews  he  could  proclaim  that  the  time  had  been  fulfilled, 
that  Jesus  was  the  ‘eschatological’  individual  sent  by  Gk)d.  But  how  could 
it  be  said  to  the  Hellenist,  who  could  not  even  think  in  terms  of  the  fulfilment 
of  time?  Now  in  regard  to  the  Son  of  Man  who  was  one  day  to  come,  it  had 
long  been  proclaimed  that  he  would  come  from  heaven.  The  messengers  of 
Jesus,  however,  proclaimed  nothing  else  than  that  this  eschatological  Son  of 
Man  had  already  come.  In  this  concept,  which  lay  very  close  to  the  thought 
of  the  Hellenist,  that  Jesus  came  from  God,  spatially  understood  :  came  down 
from  heaven,  there  was  expressed  exactly  what  Levi  and  the  first  disciples 
had  experienced  ;  what  the  Synoptics  emphasized  with  the  sentence,  ‘  I  have 
come’:  and  what  also,  in  another  way,  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  bore 
witness  to.  It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  the  proclamation  of  the  descent 
of  Jesus  is,  in  that  place  where  we  first  meet  it  in  developed  form,  namely, 
Phil.  ii.  6ff.,  closely  connected  with  the  old  thought  of  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous.  The  coming  of  Jesus  out  of  the  world  of  God  is  here  nothing  else 
than  the  first  step  of  obedience  into  humiliation.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  one  of  obedience,  and  the  proclamation  of 
his  pre-existence  with  God  guarantees  the  statement  that  in  this  life  of 
absolute  obedience  God  has  in  reality  joined  himself  to  man,  the  ‘  upper’ 
world  has  been  united  with  the  ‘lower’.  In  the  Book  of  Hebrews  the  fact 
is  emphasized  above  all  else  that  the  Son  became  like  us  in  all  points  in  order 
that  he  might  one  day  exercise  the  function  of  the  interceding  high  priest. 


*  Even  if  the  subjunctive  be  genuine  (against  R.  Leivestad,  Christ  the  Conqueror,  1954,  p.  ii4)> 

*  Gnosticism  later  saw  the  decisive  event  in  the  physically  conceived  breaking  through  the  spheres 
vdiich  separated  earth  from  the  heavenly  world. 
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What  happened  at  that  time  when  Jesus  came  to  Levi  has  been  elevated  to 
the  generally  valid  statement  :  God  comes  to  the  world  and  this  is  completely 
His  resolve,  His  grace. 


We  have  asked  whether  the  New  Testament  also  has  an  answer  for  the 
modem  man  of  Hellenism  or  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  appears  to  be 
bothered  in  no  way  by  his  sins.  The  Fourth  Gospel  tells  us  of  him  who,  in 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Father,  has  reunited  heaven  and  earth.  The  unity 
of  obedient  humiliation  and  promised  exaltation  has  become  so  absolute  in 
him  that  in  the  Cross  event  the  two  have  become  one.  Into  such  obedience 
he  takes  his  own  along  with  him  and  they  know  that  their  pathway  with  him 
will  not  end  until  they  come  into  that  glory  where  he  is.  The  absolute  priority 
of  this  way  of  Jesus  is  unmistakable  :  only  his  coming  from  the  father  and  only 
his  return  to  him  makes  it  possible  that  others  shall  be  taken  with  him.  And 
the  disciple,  who  follows  this  path,  recognizes  that  the  sin  which  must  be 
forgiven  him  is  nothing  else  than  his  refusal  to  believe,  this  separation  of  his 
from  God  and  God’s  world,  this  anxiety  of  his  and  his  homelessness  (John 
xvi.  9) .  The  Book  of  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  great  ‘  forerunner  ’,  who  has  become 
like  his  brethren  in  all  things  in  order  that  he  might  really  make  intercession 
for  them  before  the  Father.  Also  here  God’s  people  are  called  to  journey 
with  their  eye  upon  the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  their  faith,  whose  pathway 
begins  with  God  and  ends  in  him. 

Our  answer  assumes  still  sharper  outlines  when  we  consider  such  a  brief 
confession  as  Phil.  ii.  6-1 1.  It  seems  in  many  ways  to  be  early  Christian 
material.  The  divinity  of  Jesus  is  proved  exactly  in  his  absolute  humiliation, 
in  the  obedience  of  the  servant  of  God.  The  death  on  the  cross  is  only  the 
last  step  along  this  pathway.  The  exaltation  is  the  direct  result  of  his  obedience. 
Everything  is  still  directed  toward  the  complete  subjection  of  all  powers, 
which  is  yet  to  come.  And  yet,  the  confession  is  at  the  same  time  completely 
open  to  the  questions  of  the  Hellenistic  world.  In  Jesus,  God’s  world  has 
entered  into  this  earthly  world  ;  and  in  him,  all  powers  and  authorities  have 
been  fundamentally  conquered.  He  has  a  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
He  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Heimarmene,  of  the  Ananke.  It  is  surprising  that 
in  this  confession  the  Church  is  not  even  mentioned.  But  why  should  the 
Church  be  named?  By  the  very  fact  that  she  sings  this  hymn,  she  belongs 
already  to  those  who  bow  their  knee  and  confess  with  their  tongues  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  By  the  very  act  of  singing  she  confesses  herself  to  be 
indeed  saved  by  him;  she  proclaims  that  everything  has  been  done  for  her 
by  him  and  that  sin  itself  consists  in  refusing  to  sing  praises  for  what  he  has 
done,  in  sinking  back  again  into  anxiety,  in  worshipping  the  powers  and 
authorities  instead  of  the  one  name  which  is  higher  than  all  others. 

The  last  step  is  taken  in  the  hymn  in  I  Tim.  iii.  16.  *  He  was  manifested  in 
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the  flesh  ’ — the  calamitous  separation  of  the  earthly  world  from  the  heavenly 
is  taken  away.  ‘He  was  vindicated  in  the  Spirit’ — he  was  not  one  of  the 
many  who  only  claimed  to  be  Lord;  he  was  Lord  in  reality,  the  true  Lord. 
‘He  was  seen  by  angels’ — all  heavenly  powers  and  authorities,  good  as  well 
as  evil,  are  subject  to  him.  ‘He  was  preached  among  the  nations’ — all 
earthly  powers  and  authorities  must  listen  to  his  word.  ‘  He  was  believed  on 
in  the  world’ — as  victor,  he  returned  from  his  march  through  the  nations. 
‘He  was  taken  up  in  glory’ — as  conqueror,  he  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Heimarmene.  How  Hellenistic  and  early  Christian  at  the  same  time!^  The 
thought-pattern  which  separates  the  sphere  of  the  flesh  and  that  of  the  Spirit 
is  already  prepared  for  in  that  early,  Jewish-Christian,  two-stage  christology 
of  Rom.  i.  3f.  The  decisive  event  with  which  everything  first  begins  is  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  ‘None  of  the  heavenly  gods  will  forsake 
heaven  and  come  down  to  earth’,  Corp.  Herrn,  x,  25  declares,  in  contrast. 
And  then  his  victory  is  sung  in  detail,  his  victory  which  is  completed  in  the 
missionary  activity  upon  earth  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
powers.  Here  also,  everything  has  taken  place  when  the  Church  places  her¬ 
self  under  his  Lordship  in  her  singing  (and  from  this  point  outward  in  her 
total  life).  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more.  It  is  the  same  ‘Yes’  which  the 
first  disciples  brought  to  expression  when  they  permitted  themselves  to  be 
taken  by  Jesus  with  him  along  his  pathway  and  knew  that  now  everything, 
up  to  the  fulfilment  in  the  coming  kingdom,  was  determined  by  him.  He  is 
present  ‘for  them’.  The  grace  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  has  already 
hap{>ened  in  the  very  fact  that  he  was  present  for  them  and  that  they,  who 
were  far  from  him,  have  been  brought  again  into  fellowship  with  God. 

Again,  it  is  no  accident  that  there  is  not  a  single  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  contains  only  this  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Hellenistic  world  and 
docs  not  at  the  same  time  mention  expressly  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus.  He 
who  really  confesses  in  the  way  that  this  Hellenistic  Church  has  done,  knows 
that  Jesus  has  done  everything  ‘for  him’.  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than 
express  it  plainly  and  openly!  But  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  means  for  him, 
first  of  all,  the  answer  to  completely  different  questions;  that  Jesus  calls  him 


*  Hellenism  knows  no  descent  of  the  gods  to  earth.  There  are  men  who  were  begotten  of  the  gods 
claimed  for  Plato  by  his  nephew  Speusippus:  Diog.  Laert.  ni,  2),  redeemers  sent  by  Providence 
(Inscription  of  Priene).  There  is,  in  the  dissolving  old  belief  in  the  gods,  an  identification  of  abstract 
concepts  with  the  old  names  for  gods:  *  Hermes  is  the  Logos  whom  the  gods  have  sent  to  ns  having 
created  among  all  beings  on  earth  only  men  as  logical  ones’,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
N.T.  in  Comutus  in  Africa:  Kleinknecht,  Thêol.  Wörterbuch,  ed.  Kittel,  rv,  85 f.;  cf.  A.  J.  Festugière, 
La  révéUuûm  d'Hermis  Trismigiste,  m  (1953),  pp.  158 ff.  There  is,  above  all,  the  concept  that  the  souls 
of  men  originate  in  heaven  or  are  demons  banished  to  the  earth,  and  one  may  ask  whether  this  is  not 
true  only  for  particularly  favoured  men  in  Empedocles  (fifth  century  a.c.)  (Diels-Kranz,  i,  p.  207, 
fir.  1 15).  But  the  Hellenist  knows  nothing  of  a  descent  of  a  god-redeemer  to  earth  and  nothing  of  an 
incarnation.  From  his  presuppositions  he  is  forced  to  see  in  such  figures  only  the  symbol  for  the 
eternal  destiny,  which  ever  remains  the  ssune,  of  the  soul  which  has  fallen  from  heaven.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  gnosticism  of  the  second  century  a.d.  does.  All  examples  in  Schweizer,  Erniedrigung 
und  Erhöhung. . .,  sect.  15. 
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first  into  daily  obedience,  there  becomes  his  ‘Lord*  and  thus  makes  him  free 
from  anxiety  and  the  senselessness  of  life  until  he  understands  that  exactly 
at  that  point  his  ‘sins’  have  been  taken  from  him. 

Only  where  one  would  no  longer  admit  the  truth  of  this  fact;  where  the 
figure  of  Jesus  must  therefore  no  longer  be  a  concrete,  historical  figure;  where 
his  figure  is  degraded  to  a  symbol  of  my  own  inner  being;  where  this  figure 
is  no  longer  a  present  reality  ‘for  me’,  but  unites  me  so  closely  with  itself 
that  I,  on  the  basis  of  natural  similarity,  must  of  necessity  climb  to  heaven, 
whose  closed  gates  the  preceding  Redeemer  has  physically  broken  ;  only  there 
is  the  New  Testament  message  abandoned;  there  we  have  landed  in 
gnosticism. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  LUKE  I  AND  II 
TO  HEBRAIC  SOURCES  AND  TO 
THE  REST  OF  LUKE-ACTS 

In  his  recent  article,  ‘The  Birth  and  Infancy  Stories  of  the  Third  Gospel’ 
{New  Testament  Studies,  Vol.  i,  No.  2,  pp.  111-21)  Dr  Paul  Winter  adheres  to 
the  Semitic  source  hypothesis  for  Luke  i,  ii  and  one  Hebrew  document  is 
apparently  envisaged  (‘  a  document  written  in  Hebrew  formed  the  basis  of 
this  part  of  the  Third  Gospel’  (p.  113)).  Moreover,  he  maintains  that  ‘the 
theory  that  the  editor. .  .was  the  author  of  the  first  two  chapters. .  .and  that 
he  wrote  these  chapters  in  Greek  whilst  intentionally  adopting  a  Hebraizing 
style  is  untenable’  (p.  12 1).  The  article  does  not  allow  the  possibility  that  the 
use  of  Hebrew  sources  went  hand  in  hand  with  consultation  of  the  LXX,  nor 
consider  the  question  whether  the  evangelist  himself  translated  the  Hebrew 
or  whether  he  found  the  document  in  its  present  Hebraized  Greek  form. 
Such  questions  are  fundamental  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  article,  namely 
the  reason  for  the  ‘barbarous’  language.  Thus,  in  a  brief  summary  of  this 
question,^  Professor  Matthew  Black  gives  due  weight  to  the  possibility  of  the 
evangelist’s  indebtedness  to  the  LXX,  and  suggests  that  the  LXX  was  an 
‘aid’. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  question  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  the  view  that  the  evangelist  himself  composed  at  least 
a  g^eat  part  of  these  chapters  with  a  rather  more  Biblical  flourish  than  was 
his  usual  wont.  Unless  there  was  one  complete  source  for  Luke  i,  ii  some  kind 
of  weaving  together  would  be  required  between  the  sources  in  order  to 
acldeve  the  present  artistic  unity.  This  need  not  be  translation.  Not  all 
Hebraized  Greek  b  necessarily  translation-Greek.  There  may  be  much  of  it 
in  these  two  chapters,  and  it  may  not  owe  its  distinctive  character  to  a 
Hebrew  Vorlage.  Moreover,  to  pronounce  it  ‘bad’  Greek  (p.  112)  is  surely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  Revelation  some  might  pronounce  it 
powerful,  at  least. 

Dr  Winter  believes  that  the  nature  of  the  Greek  of  Luke  i,  ii  is  peculiar, 
and  that  in  producing  it  St  Luke  suppressed  ‘his  qualms  as  an  author  ’  (p.  1 1 3) 
and  consciously  committed  ‘the  sin  against  language*  (p.  1 12),  unless  he  was 
producing  it  out  of  motives  of  veneration  for  his  Hebrew  sources.  Such  a 
judgement  would  be  justified  only  if  the  style  of  these  chapters  really  is 
peculiar. 

*  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Act^,  pp.  307,  356. 
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But  the  contrast  between  the  style  of  these  chapters  and  that  of  Luke-Acts 
subsequently  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Here  again,  Dr  Black  observes, 
after  examining  the  use  of  dtvi'ip  =  tis,  that  this  Hebraic  (or  Aramaic)  piece  of 
Greek  occurs  some  forty  times  in  Luke-Acts  {ibid.  p.  250),  and  he  asks,  ‘Is 
St  Luke  writing  “ Septuagintal  Greek”?’  This  throws  light  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  raised  by  these  chapters.  I  believe  that  the  answer  is  in  one  sense  a 
positive  one,  and  that  it  enables  us  to  look  more  agreeably  on  chs.  i  and  ii  as 
Lucan,  thus  avoiding  the  placing  of  undue  emphasis  upon  the  non-Septua- 
gintal  details  in  those  chapters — and  they  are  not  numerous  when  compared 
with  the  undoubtedly  Septuagintal  traces  which  permeate  the  whole  unit  and 
particularly  the  hymns.  Such  traces  are  too  considerable  to  be  accidental 
resemblances  between  independent  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew.  To  take 
a  small  section  as  example:  cf.  i.  46 f.  with  its  LXX  models,  Ps.  xxxiii.  3  (4) 
peyaXOvoTg  tôv  icOpiov;  Isa.  Ixi.  10  àyoXAiàcrôco  ^uplcp; 

Hab.  iii.  18  èycb  6è  év  Kupicp  dyoAXidoopai,  TCp 

acorqpi  pou;  Deut.  xxxii.  15  ÔE0O  acoTqpos  ccCrroO.  Cf.  i.  48  with  I  Kms.  i.  1 1 
èàv  èTTipXéTTCûv  é-mpXévpTiS  èirl  t?iv  Tonrelvcooiv  Tf^s  SoOXqs  oo\j.  Cf.  i.  49  with 
Ps.  ex  (cxi).  9  dyiov  xal  (poßepbv  t6  ôvopo  oturou,  etc.  Here  are  traces  of 
a  mind  which  revelled  in  the  cadences  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament. 

I  question  whether  the  O.T.  quotations  and  allusions  which  are  actually 
brought  forward  in  the  article  do  indeed  point  to  direct  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  without  intervention  of  some  Greek  version  which  was  at  least  like 
our  present  LXX  ;  nor  can  I  agree  that  they  are  ‘more  Hebraistic  than  the 
Septuagint.’  The  four  main  allusions  are  these: 

(1)  Luke  i.  7  =  Gen.  xviii.  11,  etc.  Certainly  Iv  is  inserted,  against  our 
present  LXX  evidence;  but  the  Septuagintal  word  Trpoßaivsiv  is  used  for 
Kia,  not  an  inevitable  choice;  and  (years)  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagintal 
?iuépai. 

(2)  Luke  i.  17  =  Mai.  iii.  24  (iv.  5).  There  are  divergences  from  the  LXX, 
but  they  do  not  bring  the  quotation  as  a  whole  nearer  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
plural  KapSios  is  further  away  than  the  LXX’s  singular.  The  comparison  with 
Sir.  xlviii.  10  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  way  in  which  the  early 
Greek  version  of  the  Minor  Prophets  may  have  developed.  Luke  and  Sirach 
agree  over  èTnarpévpoi,  but  the  LXX  and  Sirach  agree  over  KapSlov  TTorrpôs 
and  TTp6ç  ui6v.  Sirach  is  obviously  the  common  factor  of  the  three,  and  the 
other  two  never  agree  against  him.  This  is  the  way  the  tradition  would  seem 
to  have  developed  : 

< Luke's  LXX  (divergence:  plural  and  érri  TéKva) 

Our  LXX  (divergence:  change  of  verb) 

That  brings  us  to  an  important  point.  The  LXX  tradition  certainly  develo{>ed. 
St  Luke’s  Greek  Bible  cannot  have  been  quite  the  same  as  ours.  That 
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accounts,  most  probably,  for  the  small  divergences  alongside  the  undoubted 
resemblance  with  the  LXX,  in  the  quotations  set  forth  in  Dr  Winter’s  article 
to  prove  that  recourse  was  not  had  to  the  LXX.  There  is  scarcely  any  need 
to  deal  with  each  in  turn,  for  there  are  resemblances  as  well  as  deviations  in 
each.  The  vocabulary  of  the  LXX  is  apparent  throughout.  Here  are  two 
other  of  Dr  Winter’s  main  instances. 

(3)  Luke  i.  37  =  Gen.  xviii.  14.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  oO. .  .irSç  is 
admitted  to  be  ‘very  frequent  in  the  New  Testament’  (p.  1 15),  and  therefore 
of  little  significance  for  this  question  of  written  sources,  there  is  the  further 
consideration  that  both  Luke  and  the  LXX  agree  against  the  present 
Massoredc  Text  in  (a)  reading  ôeôç  for  mn’,  and  (b)  sharing  irapd  (though 
not  the  case),  which  is  not  an  inevitable  choice  for  rendering  p.  The 
combination  at  least  raises  the  question  whether  St  Luke’s  version  and  that 
of  the  LXX,  even  in  its  present  form,  can  really  be  entirely  independent;  and 
on  that  background  of  doubt  we  may  well  ask  whether  dSuvarelv  is  a  natural 
enough  equivalent  for  kVd  niph.  to  have  occurred  to  independent  translators. 
There  must  be,  then,  some  relationship  with  the  LXX.  Moreover,  the  claim 
that  the  wording  of  the  Lucan  version  ‘shows  closer  affinity  with  the  Hebrew 
than  with  the  Greek  Old  Testament*  (p.  116)  is  challengeable.  It  seenu  to 
me  that  the  LXX  has  quite  legitimately  rendered  the  Hebrew  K*?D  niph. 
with  p  of  the  person.  The  LXX  chose  the  meaning  to  be  too  difficult  for, 
which  seems  clearly  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  Deut 
XXX.  ii;  Jer.  xxxii.  17,  27  (cf.  Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  s.v.,  who  also  give 
Gen.  xviii.  14  !).  The  LXX  chose  one  meaning,  and  another  meaning  of  the 
word  may  be  reflected  in  Luke,  but  one  must  not  claim  that  the  latter  is  any 
closer  to  the  Hebrew. 

(4)  Luke  i.  51.  Even  conceding  that  Kpdrros  (Luke)  is  more  appropriate 

than  Suvopis  (the  alleged  LXX  parallel),  one  may  nevertheless  point  to 
Kpàroç  in  the  LXX  of  Wisd.  of  Sol.  xi.  21  (here  in  connexion  with  ppcxxiovoç, 
as  in  Luke),  Deut.  viii.  17  (t6  iqxSrros  xqs  nou),  Judith  xiii.  1 1  (Kpécroç 

Korà  Tûjv  éx^pcw,  cf.  Luke),  Ps.  Ixxxix  (xc).  ii  (tö  KptSrros  xfis  öpyfjs  aou), 
and  in  the  Ps.  of  Sol.  xvii.  2  (tö  Kpdrroç  toö  deoö  ^luöv  elç  töv  odö5va  met* 
iXéou).  The  possibility  that  any  or  all  of  these  passages  may  have  influenced 
the  Greek  of  Luke  i,  ii  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Obviously  the  ultimaU  source  of  much  material  in  Luke  i,  ii  was  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.^  The  case  of  Yehohanan  (p.  120)  is  telling,  but  does  not  prove 
that  the  immtdiaU  sources  were  in  Hebrew.  To  Zachariah  that  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  vision,  no  doubt,  whether  conceived  as  historical  or  legendary. 
It  is  rather  the  way  in  which  the  evangelist  employed  his  sources,  and  how 
much  of  these  chapters  he  himself  contributed,  not  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
tradition,  which  must  first  be  decided. 

At  this  stage  it  is  appropriate  to  return  to  consider  the  evangelist’s  own 
'  Ah  Aramaie  Approach  to  the  Gocptlt  and  Acts*,  pp.  1 1 i-i6,  lajf. 
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style  of  Greek.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  he  must  have  made  use  of  the 
LXX,  however  much  he  may  also  have  deviated  from  it,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessarily  our  present  LXX.  Moreover,  even  where  the  details  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  differ  from  the  LXX,  the  style  of  Luke  i,  ii  is  undoubtedly  the  Hebraized 
Greek  so  familiar  to  readers  of  that  version.  Before  we  attribute  this  pheno¬ 
menon  to  the  fact  of  translation  from  Hebrew,  let  us  consider  St  Luke’s  style 
elsewhere  in  his  gospel  and  the  Acts. 

It  was  not  always,  especially  in  the  ‘European’  sections  of  Acts,  as  full  of 
Semitisms  as  is  the  language  of  Luke  i,  ii.  That  is  conceded.  But  Dr  Winter 
is  going  a  long  way  when  he  suggests  of  certain  expressions,  described  as 
‘inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Greek’  (p.  1 12),  that  St  Luke  would  not  have 
used  these  expressions  ‘willingly’,  and  that  they  are  here  in  chs.  i  and  ii 
simply  because  they  render  a  Hebrew  source.  If  that  is  so,  a  vast  amount  of 
Luke  and  Acts  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  source  !  For  the  very  first  of  these 
allegedly  barbarous  phrases  listed  in  the  article  on  p.  112  (viz.  èyEvrro  év  Tcp 
with  accusative  and  infinitive)  is  found  also  at  Luke  iii.  21,  v.  i,  12,  viii.  40, 
ix.  18,  29,  33,  51,  X.  38  T.R.,  xi.  I,  27,  xiv.  i,  xvii.  ii  (otOrôv,  T.R.),  14, 
xviii.  35,  xix.  15,  xxiv.  4,  15,  30,  51;  Acts  ix.  3,  xix.  i.  The  second  phrase 
which  is  urged  to  have  been  impossible  for  an  unfettered  evangelist  is 
TTopcOeoôai  used  of  moral  walk  or  behaviour;  but  in  fact  it  is  so  used  by  the 
evangelist  without  qualms  at  Luke  vii.  50,  viii.  48  (it.  elç  elpi^vriv)  ;  Acts  xvi.  36 
(it.  èv  slpyivT)),  ix.  31  (tt.  èv  (j>6ßcp  toö  Kup(ou),  xiv.  16  (tt.  toIs  ô5oîs  ovtwv), 
xxvi.  12  (èv  oîç  11.  =  on  which  errand).  The  third  instance,  çcovf).  .  .els  fà  Ära, 
is  Hebraic  too,  but  St  Luke  makes  use  of  the  same  kind  of  Hebraism  elsewhere 
three  times:  iv.  21  (TmrXfipcoTai  èv  toïç  côalv),  ix.  44  (Oéoôe  elç  xà  Âxa  T0Ù5 
Xôyous)  ;  Acts  xi.  22  (fjKoOoOTi  ô  X6yos  èis  xà  d)xa).  Dr  Winter’s  fourth  instance 
is  èweueiv  followed  by  xô  xi  &v  ôéXoi,  but  what  vital  difference  is  there  between 
this  and  the  Hebraism  in  the  rest  of  Luke- Acts,  SioXôyiapos. .  .x6  xls  ôv 
tin  (Luke  ix.  46)  and  similar  forms  of  indirect  question  (xix.  48,  xxii.  2,  4,  23, 
24;  Acts  iv.  21,  xxii.  30)?  The  phrase  ttoieIv  IXeos  uexd  occurs  again  at  Luke 
X.  37.  ’EirXi^oOriaocv  al  fjiiépai  does  not  occur  again,  but  irXîipoOv  is  used  in 
the  same  way  with  f)uépai  in  Acts  ix.  23.  For  xoö  with  infinitive  to  express 
purpose,  cf.  below. 

Now  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  question,  whether  St  Luke  wrote 
‘Septuagintal  Greek’.  Let  us  call  it  Hebraized  or  Aramaized  Greek,  for  the 
time  being,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  matter  of  verbal  resemblances  to  the 
LXX  in  allusions  and  quotations — the  question  discussed  above — and  with¬ 
out  being  committed  exclusively  to  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  idiom  as  the 
formative  influence. 

In  order  to  gpve  a  satisfactory  answer  it  would  be  well  to  examine  the 
syntax  of  these  chapters  in  some  detail.  The  chapters  are  not  extensive 
enough  to  include  as  many  syntactical  features  as  one  could  wish,  and  with 
as  great  a  frequency  as  one  could  wish.  We  must  therefore  look  for  those 
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features  which  are  capable  of  yielding  significant  results  for  so  short  a  passage 
as  Luke  i,  ii.  Fortunately  there  are  sufficient  of  these  to  give  what  seems  to  ^ 
a  convincing  picture  of  stylistic  unity  between  this  section  and  the  rest  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  a  large  extent  between  this  section  and  Acts  also. 

In  the  first  place:  parataxis.  Samples  taken  from  the  rest  of  St  Luke’s 
writings  ‘  do  not  reveal  a  substantial  difference  in  style.  The  larger  number  of 
main  verbs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lines,  and  the  infrequence  of  aorist 
participles  of  precedent  action  and  genitives  absolute,  tend  to  indicate  a  high 
degree  of  Semitic  Greek.  The  figures  will  illustrate  that.  A  comparison  is 
made  with  some  typical  passages  from  classical  authors,  chosen  on  no 
principle  beyond  that  of  random  selection,  namely  :  the  opening  sections  of 
Plato’s  Apologia,  of  book  n  of  Thucydides’  history,  and  of  Andocides’  treatise 
de  Afysteriis;  and  with  some  papyrus  letters  which  are  extant  in  a  fairly 
lengthy  and  convenient  form,  the  first  of  163  b.c.,  the  second  of  160  b.c.,  the 
third  of  A.D.  22. 


Lsincs 

Main 

verbs 

Sub¬ 

ordinate 

verbs* 

Aorist 

participles 

Genitive 

absolute 

Sub-  1 
ordinät£| 

totals  1 

1 

1  Luke  L  5-Ü.  52 

277 

218 

52 

9 

3 

64  i 

Luke  xiv,  xx,  xxiv 

293 

271 

74 

42 

1 1 

127  ; 

j  Acts  iv 

9 1 

5O 

22 

3] 

i 

Acts  xix 

108 

312 

68 

180 

23 

70 

>7 

53 

5)24 

147  ! 

j  Acts  xxvii 

112 

61 J 

25J 

28] 

i6j 

1 

PI.  4^.  U.  1-94 

94I 

so] 

59] 

•1 

3l 

Tbu(^.  n,  1-4 

103 

295 

43 

129 

45 

>53 

10 

23 

7  >14 

180 

1  Andocid.  i-io 

98] 

36  J 

49  J 

12J 

4J 

1  P.  Paris  26 

52] 

‘7] 

17] 

5 

8 

j  P.  Paris  51 

25 

107 

35 

65 

7 

■  36 

- 

- 

— 

50 

P.  Oxy.  294 

30  J 

L_^ 

12J 

I 

— 

Parataxis  b  admittedly  a  feature  of  uneducated  speech  in  all  countries 
(cf.  the  papyri),  but  St  Luke  would  hardly  fall  into  that  category. 

We  see  that  there  are  far  more  main  verbs  in  Luke-Acts  than  in  a  com¬ 
parable  passage  of  classical  Greek,  and  more  in  Luke  than  even  the  papyri. 
The  slightly  more  complex  structure  of  sentences  found  in  the  rest  of  Luke- 
Acts  b  as  nothing  when  compared  with  that  in  classical  Greek,  as  is  shown  by 
the  larger  number  of  subordinate  verbs  for  each  sentence.  It  would  not  be 

*  Attention  ba*  been  confined,  in  Acts,  to  the  ß-text.  But  on  the  luggestion  put  fonvard  by 
Profeator  M.  Black  (op.  cit.  p.  214)  that  thi*  text  may  repreaent  a  revised  redaction,  revised  in  the 
direction  of  more  idiomatic  Greek,  the  argument  to  be  developed  at  this  point  in  the  present  article 
is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.  I  have  taken  the  leas  Semitic  *  redaction  *  and,  if  this  is  less 
original  than  6,  my  case  for  the  Semitic  quality  of  St  Luke’s  own  Greek  is  a  fortiori  strengthened. 

*  Under  subordinate  verbs  I  have  not  included  infinitives.  Also  diroxpidils,  which  is  Semitic, 
has  not  been  considered  for  this  purpose  to  be  a  participle  of  precedent  action. 
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true  to  say  that  St  Luke  anywhere  approaches  the  classical  model  in  this 
respect,  not  even  in  the  Acts.  Classical  writers  employ  considerably  more 
subordinate  finite  verbs  and  participles  than  they  do  main  verbs  (129:180). 
St  Luke  seldom  uses  more  subordinate  verbs  than  main  verbs;  thus,  in  his 
most  ‘European’  and  ‘classical*  chapter  (xxvii),  it  is  only  his  excessive  fond¬ 
ness  for  aorist  participles  of  precedent  action  and  genitives  absolute  in  an 
exciting  narrative  that  bring  the  style  in  this  respect  anywhere  near  to  the 
classical  model,  and  even  so  it  is  far  short  of  what  we  find  in  the  three  classical 
authors  (61 :6g). 

Secondly:  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence.  Dr  W.  F.  Howard 
admitted,  even  after  all  possible  allowances  had  been  made,  that  ‘the 
predominance  of  initial  position  in  Luke  and  John  is  remarkable’.^  This  he 
based  on  figures  which  he  gives  from  Kieckers.  From  my  own  count*  I  find 
that  the  difference  between  the  style  in  Luke  i,  ii  and  the  Lucan  style 
subsequently  is  certainly  there,  but  not  significantly  so. 


— 

Verb  first 

Subject  or  object 
or  complement  first 

Luke  i,  ii 

1 14 

49 

Luke  xiv,  xix,  xxiv 

lOI 

75 

Acts  iv-vii.  42 

105 

62 

Acts  xxiv-xxviii 

91 

87 

These  figures  are  based  on  Nestle’s  resultant  text,  virtually  the  ß-text,  not 
on  the  Bezan  text  which,  for  Luke,  Wensinck  claims  as  still  more  Semitic.* 
Although  examples  of  the  unnecessary  use  of  personal  pronouns  are  found 
in  the  papyri  and  post-classical  Greek  generally,  in  St  Luke’s  work  it  is  so 
frequent  that  it  raises  the  question  of  Hebraized  or  Aramaized  Greek, 
exhibiting  the  equivalent  of  the  pronominal  suffix — ^if  only  as  a  ‘secondary 
Semitism’.  I  counted  109  instances  of  the  solitary  non-adjectival  otùrôç 
(oblique  cases)  in  Luke  i.  ii,  1 14  in  Luke  xiv,  xx,  xxiv;  but  only  fifty-five  for 
the  same  number  of  lines  in  Acts  (twenty-six  in  iv,  twenty-one  in  xix,  eight  in 
xxvii),  and  fifteen  altogether  in  Plato,  Apologia,  11.  1-94,  Thucydides  n,  1-4, 
and  Andocides,  de  Mysteriis,  i-io.  In  this  respect  we  do  not  witness  any 
variation  in  style  throughout  the  gospel;  the  sample  in  Acts  represents  a 
considerable  movement  away  from  Hebraized  Greek,  but  the  use  is  still 
excessive.  In  107  lines  of  papyri,  I  find  only  seven  instances* — no  more  than 

'  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ii,  p.  418. 

'  I  include  only  main  clauaes,  except  questions  and  direct  imperatives,  as  Kieckers.  The  position 
of  the  verb  in  the  sentence  is  not  considered  absolutely,  but  in  relation  only  to  subject,  object,  or 
complement. 

*  Cf.  M.  Black,  op.  cit.  pp.  231  et  al. 

*  Pap.  Paris  26  and  51  ;  Pap.  Oxy.  294.  These  can  be  found  together  in  Selections  from  the  Greek 
l^opyri,  ed.  G.  Milligan,  (Cambridge,  1927),  pp.  isff.,  I9ff.,  34lf. 
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in  the  same  number  of  lines  of  Plato.  We  have  to  turn  to  Biblical  Greek  to 
find  the  personal  pronoun  really  flourishing. 

The  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  use  of  a  preposition  C?)  after  verbs  of  speaking 
became  a  Greek  habit  too  (irpös),  but  it  could  also  be  a  sign  of  Semitic  Greek. 
It  is  yet  another  feature  which  Luke  i,  ii  share  with  the  rest  of  the  gospel 
(thirteen  times  in  i,  ii;  eighty-seven  in  the  rest  of  the  gospel;  twenty-eight  in 
Acts  i-xv;  twenty-four  in  Acts  xvi-xxviii),  while  it  occurs  only  twenty-two 
times  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T. 

Concerning  16o0,  Hebraic  influence,  as  Thackeray  observed,  ‘merely 
brought  into  prominence  a  word  which  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
classical  language’.^  It  is  almost  as  characteristic  of  St  Luke  in  the  rest  of  the 
gospel  (forty-five  times)  and  in  Acts  i-xv  (nineteen  times),  xvi-xxviii  (four 
times),  as  in  Luke  i,  ii  (ten  times).  It  occurs  only  just  over  a  hundred  times 
in  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  Note  l6où  yàp  in  Luke  i.  44,  48,  ii.  10 — Luke  vi.  23, 
xvii.  21  ;  Acts  ix.  1 1. 

Recitative  ôt»  (^d  or  n)  is  at  least  as  frequent  in  the  rest  of  Luke  as  in 

i,  ii  (i.  25,  61,  ii.  23— iv.  4,  10,  1 1,  12,  21,  41,  43,  v.  26,  36,  vii.  16  bis,  viii.  49, 
ix.  7,  8,  22,  xii.  37,  44,  54,  55,  xiv.  30,  xv.  2,  27,  xvii.  10,  xviii.  37,  xix.  7,  9, 
42,  XX.  5,  xxii.  61,  xxiii.  5),  and  hardly  less  so  in  Acts  (ii.  13,  iii.  22,  v.  23,  25, 
vi.  II,  14,  vii.  6,  xi.  3,  xiii.  34,  xv.  i,  xvi.  36,  xviii.  3,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  5,  20, 
xxiv.  21,  XXV.  8,  xxvi.  31,  xxviii.  25).  The  same  is  true  of  prepositional  phrases 
with  irpôacoTTOv  (Luke  i.  76,  ii.  31 — Luke  v.  12,  vii.  27,  ix.  52,  x.  i,  xvii.  16, 

xxi.  35;  Acts  iii.  13,  19,  v.  41,  vii.  45,  xiii.  24,  xvii.  26,  xxv.  16),  with  orôpa 
(Luke  i.  70 — Luke  iv.  22,  xi.  54,  xix.  22,  xxii.  71,  Acts  i.  16,  iii.  18,  21,  xv.  7, 

xxii.  14),  and  with  ysip  (Luke  i.  71,  74 — Luke  iii.  17,  ix.  44,  xxiii.  46,  xxiv.  7; 
Acts  ii.  23,  V.  12,  vii.  25,  35,  xi.  30,  xii.  ii,  xiv.  3,  xv.  23,  xvii.  25,  xix.  ii, 

xxi.  II,  xxiv.  7).  It  is  true  of  toO  with  infinitive  (Luke  i.  9,  57,  74,  77,  79, 

ii.  6,  21,  24,  27 — Luke  iv.  42,  v.  7,  viii.  5,  ix.  51,  x.  19,  xii.  42,  xvii.  i,  xxi.  22, 

xxii.  6,  31,  xxiv.  16,  25,  29,  45;  Acts  iii.  2,  12,  vii.  19,  ix.  15,  x.  25,  47,  xiv.  9, 
18,  XV.  20,  xviii.  10,  XX.  3,  20,  27,  30,  xxi.  12,  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  18  bis,  xxvii.  i, 
20),  which  is  rare  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T.;  of  dtvacrràç,  -àvreç  (Luke  i.  39 — 
Luke  iv.  29,  38,  39,  v.  25,  28,  vi.  8,  xi.  7,  8,  xv.  18,  20,  xvii.  19,  xxii.  45,  46, 
xxiii.  I,  xxiv.  33;  Acts  i.  15,  v.  6,  17,  34,  viii.  27,  ix.  18,  39,  x.  13,  20,  23, 
xi.  7,  28,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  20,  xv.  7,  xxii.  10,  16,  xxiii.  9)  which  comes  only  eight 
times  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  ;  of  darô  toö  vöv  (Luke  i.  48 — Luke  v.  10,  xii.  52, 
xxii.  18,  69;  Acts  xviii.  6),  twice  elsewhere;  of  èyévexo  with  finite  verb 
(Luke  i.  8,  23,  41,  59,  ii.  i,  6,  15,  46— Luke  vii.  1 1,  ix.  18,  28,  33,  37,  xi.  i,  14, 
27,  xvii.  14,  xviii.  35,  xix.  29,  xx.  i,  xxiv.  30,  51),  five  times  elsewhere;  ofév 
Tcp  with  infinitive  (Luke  i.  8,  21,  ii.  6,  27,  43 — Luke  iii.  21,  v.  i,  12,  viii.  5, 
40,  42,  ix.  18,  29,  33,  34,  36,  51,  X.  35,  38,  xi.  I,  27,  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  i,  xvii.  ii, 
14,  xviii.  35,  xix.  15,  xxiv.  4,  15,  30,  51  ;  Acts  ii.  i,  iii.  26,  iv.  30,  viii.  6,  ix.  3, 
xi.  15,  xix.  i);  of  évcbmov  (Luke  i,  ii,  five  times)  which  was  conceded  as 

*  Grammar  of  th*  Grook  Old  Tutammt,  p.  jj. 
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‘a  Hebraism  in  Luke’  by  Dr  Moulton  {Gram,  ii,  p.  15)  and  is  characteristic  of 
the  rest  of  Luke- Acts  (Luke  nineteen  times,  Acts  i-xv,  nine  times;  xvi-xxviii, 
three  times)  and  of  Revelation  (thirty-one  times)  ;  of  dcTTOKpiOds  eltrev  (Xéyei, 
etc.)  ter  in  Luke  i,  ii,  thirty-nine  times  in  the  rest  of  Luke-Acts  (Luke  thirty- 
three  times.  Acts  i-xv,  five  times;  xvi-xxviii,  once);  of  Xéycov,  -ovres “ 

(five  in  Luke  i,  ii — eighty-three  in  rest  of  Luke;  eighteen  in  Acts  i-xv,  twenty 
in  chs.  xvi-xxviii). 

The  confusion  of  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Hebrew  (not 
Aramaic)  exemplified  by  the  use  of  RW  im  on  in  both  senses,  may  be 
reflected  in  oOrbs  Ô  in  St  Luke’s  style,  and  not  only  in  chs.  i  and  ii  (i.  36, 
ii.  38;  vii.  21  6,  X.  7,  21,  xii.  12,  xiii.  i,  31,  xx.  19,  xxiii.  12,  xxiv.  13,  33; 
Acts  xvi.  18,  xxii.  13).  This  has  been  explained,  however,  as  an  Aramaic 
proleptic  pronoun,^  and  as  ‘evidence  for  a  very  primitive  kind  of  translation 
or  Semitic  Greek’.*  At  all  events,  it  occurs  throughout  the  gospel. 

The  omission  of  the  definite  article  before  the  genitive  case  (construct 
state)  is  very  marked  in  Luke  i,  ii  (fifty-two  times),  but  there  is  no  absence  of 
this  omission  in  other  parts  of  St  Luke’s  work,  as  two  random  samples  of  the 
same  length  will  show:  Luke  xiv,  xx,  xxiv,  twenty  times;  Acts  iv,  xix,  xxvii, 
seventeen  times.* 

The  use  of  participles  in  periphrasis,  a  ‘secondary  Semitism’,*  is  found  in 
these  two  samples  as  well  as  in  the  first  two  chapters.  Luke  i,  ii,  a  dozen 
times;  Luke  xiv,  xx,  xxiv,  ten  times;  Acts  iv,  xix,  xxvii,  six  times.® 

It  is  true  that  ^fipa  =  rM  occurs  in  the  gospel  only  in  chs.  i,  ii  (i.  37,  ii.  15, 
19,  51),  but  ix.  45  bis  and  xviii.  34  are  nearly  there,  if  not  quite,  and  it  is 
certainly  employed  in  this  sense  in  Acts  in  the  more  primitive  sections  (v.  32, 
xiii.  42).  The  unity  of  the  style  of  Luke  i,  ii  with  Luke-Acts  is  here  illustrated 
by  a  Semitism  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  except  in  quotations,  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Even  t1  ôti  (  =  t1  èoriv  ôti)  in  Luke  ii.  49,  which  is  almost  a  literal 
rendering  of  nt  nob  in  an  apparently  Hebrew  original,  is  introduced  else¬ 
where  when  St  Luke  is  paindng  on  a  Hebraistic  background  (Acts  v.  4,  9). 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  ways  of  demonstrating  the  underlying  unity 
of  style  is  to  take  for  example  the  use  of  xai  and  of  5é  as  connecting  particles 
between  clauses  (i.e.  excepting  xai  when  it  joins  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  adverbs).  Again  we  find  a  slight  difference  between  the  first  two  chapters 
and  the  rest,  xal  in  this  sense  being  used  five  times  more  frequently  than  6é, 

*  M.  Black,  op.  eit;  pp.  ^oS.,  ^%S. 

'  Ibid.  p.  74. 

*  Luke  i.  ^  bis,  II,  15,  16,  17  bis,  25  bis,  27,  35  bis,  36,  51  Ur,  63, 66,  69  bis,  70,  71,  72,  74,  76  bis, 
77  bis,  78  bis,  79  kû,  80  kû,  ii.  4  bis,  9  bis,  1 1, 13,  23,  24,  25,  32  Ur,  34,  36  bis,  39,  40,  46;  Luke  xiv. 
I  bis,  5  bis,  21,  35  bis,  xx.  24,  ^  bis,  37,  38,  41,  42,  44,  xxiv.  7,  13,  20,  21,  47;  AcU  iv.  4,  6,  9,  10, 
25  bis,  27  bis,  34,  36,  xix.  4,  20,  xxvii.  i,  12,  21,  23,  27. 

*  Moulton,  Grammar  0/  Stw  Tsstammt  Grttk,  i,  p.  226. 

*  Luke  i.  7,  10,  18,  20,  21,  22,  42,  ii.  8,  26,  33,  36,  31  ;  Luke  xiv.  i,  8,  14,  18,  xx.  6,  xxiv.  13,  21, 
S*!  38.  53;  Actt  iv.  24,  31,  36,  xix.  14,  32,  36  (xxvii.  33?). 
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whereas  it  is  only  about  twice  as  frequent  in  the  rest  of  Luke.  But  that  this  is 
only  a  slight  difference  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  translated 
books  of  the  LXX.  Genesis  is  one  of  the  least  Hebraistic,  and  this  is  what  we 
find:  Kod  2023,  6é  840,  or  about  2*4:1,  very  comparable  to  St  Luke’s  own 
style  in  the  gospel  (in  Acts  the  usage  of  this  Kai  and  5é  is  about  even,  viz. 
522:556).  But  when  we  examine  the  prophetical  books,  which  are  probably 
the  next  to  have  been  translated  after  the  Law,  we  find  a  considerable 
difference;  it  renders  the  slight  increase  of  Luke  i,  ii  upon  iii-xxiv,  negligible 
by  comparison.  Thus: 


Kal 

54 

Proportion 

Luke  i,  ii 

132 

26 

5:» 

Luke  iii-xxiv 

853 

5" 

1*6;  I 

Acts 

522 

556 

I  :  I 

Romans 

77 

>45 

0*5:1 

Corinthians 

187 

282 

0-6: 1 

Galatians 

21 

58 

0-3:1 

Genesis 

2023 

840 

2-4:1 

Isa.  i-xxxix 

882 

82 

10-7: 1 

Isa.  xl-lxvi 

672 

81 

8-3:1 

Minor  Prophets 

>548 

59 

26: 1  > 

Jer.  a  (i-xxviii) 

9»7 

22 

42:1 

Jer.  ß  (xxix-4) 

754 

4 

188:1« 

Ezek.  a  (i-xxvii;  xl-xlviii) 

1642 

26 

63:1 

Ezek.  ß  (xxviü-xxxix) 

592 

6 

99:« 

The  table  illustrates  the  close  resemblance  between  St  Luke  and  St  Paul 
and  the  contrast  of  their  style  with  that  of  all  but  the  earliest  and  less  literal 
of  the  Greek  O.T.  books. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  still  possible  to  see  in  the  first  two  chapten 
of  St  Luke’s  gospel  the  creative  hand  of  an  evangelist,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  based  his  work  on  Hebrew  sources;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  identify 
many  of  those  Semitic  features  which  characterize  his  style  elsewhere  when 
he  is  probably  not  translating  Semitic  sources.  The  question  of  a  Hebrew 
original  in  Luke  i,  ii  does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  very  decisively  affected  by 
the  traces  of  Hebraistic  influence,  independent  of  the  LXX,  which  can  be 
identified.  That  St  Luke  was  capable  of  adopting  the  style  elsewhere,  not  so 
blatantly  but  yet  obviously,  is  on  the  other  hand  of  much  significance — not 
only  for  this  problem  but  for  the  wider  investigation  of  Biblical  Greek,  as  to 
its  character  and  ancestry.  It  means  that  the  evangelist  was  not  dissatisfied 
%irith  the  idioms  of  Hebraized  or  Aramaized  Greek,  did  not  deem  them 


*  IiKidmully,  this  fifure  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  accept  Thackeray’s  view  that  the  same 
translator  was  at  work  here  as  in  Ezekiel  a.  Th$  S*ptuagint  and  Jtwish  Worship  (London,  1933),  p.  39- 

*  Tlicic  fifures  strongly  support  Thackeray’s  case  for  a  division  here  of  a  and  ß.  Op.  eü,  pp.  2gS., 
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particularly  barbarous,  or  think  that  they  marred  the  attractiveness  of  his 
message  throughout  both  his  volumes. 

This  raises  a  big  question  as  to  the  nature  of  what  we  have  called  Semitic 
Greek. 

Was  it  an  idiom  manufactured  artificially  for  St  Luke’s  particular  purpose, 
and  distinct  from  that  normally  written  and  spoken  by  the  evangelist?  It  is 
a  fascinating  and  vital  question.  I  believe  that  the  impression  of  unity  and 
power  which  our  examination  has  partly  revealed  does  much  to  furnish  a 
negative  answer.  Dr  Winter  does  well  to  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
one  so  skilful  as  St  Luke  could  be  guilty  of  artificiality.  He  could  exaggerate, 
as  we  all  can,  when  occasion  demands,  or  when  sympathy  draws  us  to  our 
subject-matter  (as  the  evangelist  must  have  been  drawn  in  these  early 
chapters),  but  that  is  not  to  be  artificial.  I  would  claim  that  this  was  to  a 
large  extent  his  own  language,  rather  than  the  over-literal  rendering  of  a 
Semitic  source.  But  where  this  language  came  from,  and  the  extent  of  its  use, 
are  different  questions.  Only  a  thorough  investigation,  of  a  similar  character, 
into  the  syntax  of  other  writings  of  the  Greek  Bible  and  its  ethos,  would  give 
any  further  help  in  answering  that.  It  would  also  illustrate  how  much  the 
peculiar  language  of  these  men  influenced  the  main  stream  of  Greek  in  its 
historical  development,  for  this  phenomenon  which  we  describe  as  Semitic 
Greek  was  decidedly  no  mere  backwater. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  NARRATIVES 

IN  LUKE  (XXIV.  12-53) 

J.  N.  Sanders  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  S.N.T.S.  on  lo  September  1953  and 
published  in  ^.T.S.  vol.  i,  no.  i  (September  1954),  pp.  29 ff.,  entitled  ‘Those 
whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xi.  5)’,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  authors  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  had  access  independently  to  the  same  tradition, 
and  that  certain  problems  connected  with  Martha,  Mary,  and  the  woman  in 
Luke  vii.  36  ff.  and  certain  other  questions  would  be  thus  better  explained 
than  by  the  view  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  used  Luke  direcdy.  It  had 

already  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the  correct  solution  with  regard  to  some 

of  the  features  of  the  Lucan  resurrection  narratives,  which  Sanders  did  not 
discuss,  and  the  present  article  will  argue  that  the  solution  which  he  ten¬ 
tatively  suggested  does  indeed  receive  supp>ort  from  a  scrutiny  of  these  features. 

The  whole  section  Luke  xxiv.  (12),  13-53  is  a  treasury  of  Luke’s  septua- 
gintal  style  and  vocabulary:  in  the  following  notes  attention  is  paid  almost 
exclusively  to  the  words  which  do  not  possess  obvious  Lucan  characteristics. 
To  take  first  vv.  13-35:  ôpiXeïv  occurs  only  in  Luke- Acts,  and  for  èKpcrroôvro 
cf.  Acts  ii.  24.  àvTipdcXXeiv  does  not  recur  in  the  N.T.  and  elsewhere  is  found 
only  in  II  Macc.  xi.  3  ;  irapoiKElv  recurs  only  at  Heb.  xi.  9,  Xvn-poöoOai  only 
in  Titus  and  I  Peter,  but  both  are  septuagintal.  è^éorrio-av  is  the  only  tran¬ 
sitive  use  of  the  verb  in  the  N.T.,  but  such  use  is  classical,  as  also  are  àvÔTiToç 
and  ßpaSus  applied  to  the  mind,  the  former  occurring  only  here  in  Luke-Acts, 
the  latter  only  here  and  in  James  (where  it  occurs  twice)  in  biblical  Greek, 
irpooTToicIaOoi  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  in  a  different  sense  at  Job  xix.  14. 
TTopapjàjEoOai  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  15),  éoTtépa  (peculiar  to  Luke  in  the  N.T.)  and 
the  phrase  irpös  écrrrépocv  are  all  septuagintal.  For  kAIveiv  of  the  day  cf. 
Luke  ix.  12,  KocrocKXidqvai  being  found  only  in  the  gospel  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.T.  dcçauros  is  hapax  legomenon  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  is  poetical  in 
classical  Greek,  ^ôpotapévous  does  not  recur  in  the  N.T.  but  is  septuagintal. 
For  xXàais  toC  &pTOu  cf.  Acts  ii.  42.  àXAà  ye  and  Ayei  in  this  impersonal  sense 
(p.  21)  find  no  exact  parallel,  but  the  evidence  of  vocabulary  and  style  is 
consistent  with  Luke’s  free  writing  or  careful  rewriting  of  a  source.  In  the 
section  DD.  36-49,  for  TrroeloOai  cf.  Luke  xxi.  9,  for  4;qAa93v  cf.  Acts  xvii.  27, 
and  for  Kod  I60Ù  éyco  èÇonrocrréAXco  cf.  Jer  viii.  1 7.  ßpcoaipov,  here  alone  in  the 
N.T.,  is  found  in  the  LXX.  The  curious  but  probably  idiomatic  anacolouthon 
dpÇàpavoi  ârrô  ‘lEpouoaXfiu  has  a  parallel  at  Acts  x.  37  (àpÇàpEvo$  darô  xfis 
r aXiXalotç) .  Lucan  style  then  is  evident  in  the  whole  passage  xxiv  (12),  1 3-49- 

Other  evidence  suggests  that  a  source  has  been  rewritten,  and  in  one 
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instance  at  least  without  the  care  which  the  rest  displays:  a  part  of  this  evi-  i 

dence  is  connected  with  vv.  12  and  24,  and  will  be  considered  first,  in  order  to 

establish  a  prima  facie  case  for  our  argument.  Verse  12  raises  the  question  of  j 

text:  it  is  given  by  the  majority  of  authorities,  being  omitted  by  Deablr  j 

Marcion.  Keijicva  is  omitted  by  BSW  0124  syr  cur  sin  pal,  sa  bo  Eus,  and 

n6va  by  S*  579  544  69  1012  A  sa.  If  we  allow  v.  12  into  our  text  provisionally  | 

on  the  basis  of  so  much  authority,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Ksluevo  may  be  an 

assimilation  to  John  xx.  5,  and  u6va  an  addition  summarizing  John  xx.  7; 

but  in  neither  case  is  it  impossible  for  Luke  to  have  written  the  word. 

Verse  12  then  may  be  taken  as  possibly  authentic,  and  other  textual  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  deferred  till  later;  we  shall  therefore  begin  with  a  comparison  of 
vv.  1  a  and  24:  in  the  Emmaus  story  Cleopas  recounts  to  the  unrecognized 
Jesus  the  recent  events  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  vv.  22-3  refers  to  the  experience 

of  the  women  at  the  tomb  early  that  morning  (xxiv.  i-i  i).  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  (24) ,  ‘  And  some  of  those  with  us  went  off  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  just 

as  the  women  had  said  but  did  not  see  him.’  This  refers  to  nothing  in  the 
previous  narrative  if  we  omit  p.  12.  With  this  further  reason  for  accepting  this 
verse  in  our  text,  we  go  on  to  notice  that  v.  24  refers  to  tiv6s>  whereas  p.  12 
mentions  only  Peter,  and  we  immediately  recall  that  in  John  xx.  3-10  two 
disciples  run  to  the  tomb.  Unless  we  are  to  think  that  Luke  had  read  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  natural  explanation  is  that  each  was  taking  excerpts  from 
a  common  source.  A  further  example,  connected  with  Luke  xxiv.  12b  and 
John  XX.  8-9,  will  be  noticed  later. 

That  Luke  had  access  to  a  source  or  sources  known  also  to  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  view  not  only  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Sanders  but  also  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  non-Marcan 
material  in  Luke’s  highly  individual  account  of  the  call  of  Peter  (v.  i-ii) 
appears  to  have  close  affinities  with  John  xxi.  1-14  {Exp.  Times,  Sept.  1954, 
pp.  38if.). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  material  :  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Emmaus  story,  Luke  xxiv.  13-35,  “  ^  complete  whole,  only 
V.  34  being  perhaps  an  insertion  into  the  narrative  in  its  original  form,  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  Luke’s  having  used  the  story  of  the  Lord’s  appearance  to 
Peter  in  v.  i-i  i  (as  argued  in  the  Exp.  Times  article  referred  to).  Similarly, 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  story  of  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  (John 
XX.  1 1- 1 8)  has  been  inserted  into  the  account  of  the  empty  tomb  and  first 
appearance  to  the  disciples.  In  neither  case  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspicion  that  the  insertion  has  been  made  by  anyone  else  than  the  author, 
detailed  reasons  having  been  given  already  for  regarding  the  whole  passage 
Luke  xxiv.  12-53  ^  bearing  the  signs  of  his  pen.  If  then  we  extract  from 
Luke  xxiv  the  Emmaus  story  and  from  John  xx  the  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene  we  can  compare  the  homogeneous  Luke  xxiv.  12,  36-49  with 
John  XX.  3-10,  19-22. 
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The  textual  evidence  for  z».  1 2  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  in  considering 
the  rest  only  variants  bearing  on  the  question  of  possible  connexions  between 
the  two  accounts  will  be  considered. 

Luke  xxiv.  36:  xal  Xéyci  aùroTç*  elpi'ivri  OpTv  is  read  by  all  except  D  and  the 
Old  Latin,  and  èych  elpr  (poßeTcrOe  is  added  by  379  1241  W  713  1012  1604 
PGcf  vg  syr  pesh  pal  harki  arm  Ta  Amb  Aug. 

Luke  xxiv.  37:  For  TrroTiôévTEÇ  B  and  1241  read  ôpoTidévres  and  W  reads 
çopqôévTSS.  For  irvcOpa  D  and  Marcion  read  9dcvToapa. 

Luke  xxiv.  40  is  again  given  by  the  majority,  and  is  omitted  by  Deabff  1 
syr  cur  sin. 

Luke  xxiv.  46:  êx  vExpeov  is  omitted  by  D  1 194  sa  Ta  (ni). 

Johnxx.  9:  Forfi&iaotvS*  ebcffjqvz  read  f|66i.  i^v  ypaçi'jv  is  omitted  by 
the  Egerton  ms  of  the  vulgate,  Chrysostom,  and  Nonnus. 

In  Luke  xxiv.  36  èyœ  elpi*  ço^eIctOe  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Mark  vi.  50  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  27)  but  xal  Xéyei  otOroîs*  etpi^vri 
ûplv  is  not  alien  to  Luke  ;  cf.  xx.  5.  In  Luke  xxiv.  37  çoPqôévreç  may  perhaps 
be  assimilation  to  5ià  töv  çé^ov  of  John  xx.  19.  Luke  xxiv.  40  is  discussed 
below.  In  Luke  xxiv.  46  the  omission  of  èx  vExpcov  may  be  due  simply  to 
familiarity  with  the  prediction  of  the  Passion  (Mark  ix.  31;  Matt.  xvi.  21; 
Luke  ix.  22;  Mark  ix.  31;  Matt.  xvii.  23 — in  the  Lucan  parallel  ix.  44  the 
resurrection  is  not  mentioned — Mark  xx.  34;  Matt.  xx.  19;  Luke  xviii.  33)  in 
which  èx  vExpcôv  does  not  occur.  The  phrase  with  dcvacmjvai  or  àvàcrra<jiç  is 
Lucan  (cf.  xvi.  31  ;  xx.  35),  but  occurs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  only  here,  at 
John  XX.  9.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  have  an  assimilation  of  the  text  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  that  of  Luke. 

Luke  xxiv.  40  is  not  necessarily  an  assimilation  to  John  xx.  20  :  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  a  common  tradition  lay  behind  these  two  verses  which  John  has 
adapted  to  his  own  form  of  the  Passion  Narrative,  writing  uXeupàv  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  John  xix.  34.  The  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side  is  witnessed  by 
the  disciple  who  may  be  identical  with  ‘the  other  disciple’  of  John  xx.  If  the 
material  associated  with  this  disciple  in  John  xx  is  extracted  we  have  a  story 
in  John  xx.  3-10  and  Luke  xxiv.  12  whose  subject  is  Peter,  from  which  Luke 
and  John  have  each  made  their  own  selection,  a  story  which,  when  redis¬ 
covered,  appears  perfectly  coherent.  It  is  significant  that  in  John  xx.  9  a 
singular  verb  occurs  in  two  MS.  traditions  and  that  John  xx.  9  follows 
logically  after  Luke  xxiv.  1 2  but  not  after  John  xx.  8,  a  verse  patently  added 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  exalts  the  un¬ 
named  disciple  to  a  special  position  of  respect. 

A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the  two  gospels  makes  the  points  clear: 

Luke  xxiv.  12  John  xx.  3-10 

6  5è  nérpoç  àvooràs  èSpouev  j  3  èÇfjXôev  oôv  ô  TTcrpos  Kal  ô  &XXos  u. . . . 

4  èrpexov  6è  ol  6O0  ôuoO’  . . . 
etç  TÔ  pvriueTov, 


éttI  t6  uvtiueIov 
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Kod  TTGcpaicOvpas  ßX4mi 


jà  ô66via  K£{pEva  pôva 


Koi  ‘TTopaicOv^as  ^XérrEi  KeipiEva  xà 

666vio. . . . 

SpXETai  oOv  Kmcov  TTérpos. . . .  Elcrf\X- 
6eV  Et$  TÔ  PVTIPEIOV,  Kal  ÖECOpEl  xä 
ö66via  KEipEva. . . . 


Kal  dnrnXÖEV  irpös  éouxôv  6aupà3cov  x6  8 
yEyov6s. 

9  o064ttco  yàp  fjSEiaov  x^v  ypaçi^v, 
ôxi  6eI  oùxôv  èK  vEKpcöv  àvaoxfjvoi. 
lo  dirnXôov  OÖV  tràXiv  irpôç  oCrroùs  ol 
UocÔTixal. 

We  may  now  reconstruct  the  original  thus: 

Ô  6è  TTérpoç  àvaoràs  ISpapev  èxrl  tô  uvripelov,  Kal  xrapaiofvi/as  pXéxTEi  xà 
ôôôvia  KElpEva  pôva*  Kal  àxrfiXôev  xrpôç  lavnrôv  ôaupàjcov  tô  ysyovôç,  oOSéirco 
yàp  f|6Êi  Tf|v  ypaçi^v,  ôti  Ôeï  oOtôv  èK  vEKpwv  dcvaarfivai. 

At  this  point  each  evangelist  has  added  material  of  his  own,  Luke  the 
Emmaus  story,  John  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene.  It  is  possible  that 
Luke  xxiv.  33-5  were  added  by  Luke  himself  to  connect  the  Emmaus  story 
with  the  remainder  of  the  tradition  shared  with  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Ck>mparison  of  further  passages  yields  similar  results  : 

Luke  xxiv.  36-49  John  xx.  19-22 

36  xaöxa  6è  oOxcöv  XaXoOvxcov  19  oöoris  oöv  ôvplas  . . . 

aûxôç  èoTT)  èv  pèacp  aOxôov  fiXÔEv  ô  'Irjaoôç  Kal  ioxT|  eIç  tô  péaov, 

Kal  XéyEi  oOtoTs'  Elpi^vri  ûpïv.  Kal  XéyEi  oûtoIs'  Elpi^vr)  Opïv. 


37.  38.  39 

40  Kal  toOto  Elircbv  èSsiÇEv  oCrroTç  tôs 
XEÏpos  Kal  Toùs  TrôSaç. 

41  èri  6è  ônnoToOvTcov  aOréov  àirô  TÎis 
Xotpôs. . . 

42,  43  etc. 

49  Kal  l5où  èÇoTTOOTéXXco  . . .  ktX. 


Kal  T0ÖT0  eIttwv  ISeiÇev  tôç  x^^P®5 
Kal  x^v  TtXEUpàv  aÙToïç.  èxàprjaov 
0ÖV  ol  poOriTal  16ÔVTES  xôv  KÙpiov. 


49  Kal  l5où  èÇoTTOOTéXXco  . . .  ktX.  21  ...  KoOdîS  <5nréoTaXKév  pE  ô  ttoti^P, 

KàycÀ)  TrèpiT«  Opôs. 

22  ktX. 

From  Luke  xxiv.  36  onwards  it  appears  that  Luke  hzis  preserved  more 
nearly  the  original  form  of  the  appearance  in  the  Upper  Room;  for  it  is  less 
likely  that  with  his  respect  for  the  Apostles  he  invented  vv.  37-9  than  that 
John  omitted  them  because  they  detracted  from  their  reputation  and  the 
serenity  of  the  narrative.  We  may  suspect  that  Luke  has  added  not  only  the 
link  Tctöra  5è  oCrrcûv  XoXoOvtcùv  at  the  opening  of  v.  36  but  also  in  verse  41 
the  words  drrrô  Tf)s  X®P®S  Saupajôvrrcov  while  John  boldly  removes  all 
reference  to  the  Apostles’  doubt. 

Verses  44-7  appear  to  be  an  insertion  which  would  follow  more  naturally 
on  V.  27,  since  in  the  Upper  Room  there  has  been  no  discourse  on  the  Lord’s 
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fulfilment  of  Moses,  prophets,  and  psalms.  The  account  of  the  appearance  in 
the  Upper  Room  will  then  have  continued  after  v.  43:  ‘And  he  said  to  them, 
“You  are  witnesses  of  these  things”  . . .  ’  (p.  48;  cf.  Acts  ii.  32;  iii.  15).  These 
words,  an  integral  part  of  the  account  of  the  overcoming  of  the  Apostles’ 
doubt,  would  naturally  be  omitted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Luke  xxiv.  49, 
compared  with  John  xx.  2 1-3,  suggests  that  here  we  have  the  close  of  the 
appearance  in  the  Upper  Room,  each  evangelist  writing  under  the  influence 
of  his  own  convictions,  Luke  revealing  his  belief  in  an  intermediate  period 
between  the  Messiah’s  exaltation  and  the  bestowal  of  power  on  the  Apostles, 
John  his  ‘realized  eschatology’. 

To  sum  up:  the  restoration  into  the  text  of  Luke  xxiv.  12  and  40  may  be 
defended  on  the  principles  of  textual  criticism,  and  in  this  way  may  be  re¬ 
constructed  a  coherent  tradition  in  two  parts  which  was  shared,  like  that 
behind  Luke  v.  i-i  i,  with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  tradition  may  be  roughly 
represented  by  Luke  xxiv.  12,  John  xx.  9  for  the  first  part,  and  for  the  second 
by  Luke  xxiv.  36-43,  48-9;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  representation 
of  the  beginning  of  the  first  part  by  Luke  xxiv.  12  is  indeed  only  rough,  for 
xxiv.  24  indicates  that  Luke  was  aware  that  more  than  one  disciple  went  to 
the  tomb  as  a  result  of  the  women’s  report.  (This  incidentally  strengthens 
the  claim  of  xxiv.  12  to  be  authentic:  interpolation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  surely  have  at  least  mentioned  two  disciples.)  Did  the  original  source 
tell  of  two  (or  more)  unnamed  disciples,  and  was  the  Emmaus  story  originally 
about  the  same  two?  But  speculation  has  perhaps  gone  far  enough. 

ROBERT  LEANEY 


R.  G.  HEARD  ON  ÇI  AND  MARK 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  R.  G.  Heard  was  a  short  book  in  typescript, 
advancing  a  radical  theory  about  the  Evangelist  Mark.  So  far,  one  of  the 
sections.  Part  III,  has  not  been  found.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  do  the 
theory  full  justice.  But  it  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  offer  the  following 
critical  outline  of  his  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  extant,  in  the  hope  that  even  in 
a  rather  bare  statement  of  the  thesis,  New  Testament  students  may  find  some 
incitement  to  reconsider  familiar  problems.  There  are  points  at  which,  as  will 
appear,  it  seems  to  be  vulnerable — more  is  the  sorrow  that  the  author  is 
not  here  to  defend  it  or  modify  it  with  his  accustomed  geniality.  But  at  the 
very  least  it  poses  some  shrewd  questions  which  it  will  do  critical  orthodoxy 
no  harm  to  face. 
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1 15  I 

WHAT  DID  MARK  WRITE? 

(i)  The  Tradition  Examined.  Heard  holds  that  none  of  the  later  traditions 
adds  anything  substantial  to  Papias  (in  Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  39),  a  position  which 
he  defends  in  detail.^  What,  then,  does  the  familiar  Papias  tradition  mean? 

Heard  makes  the  following  observations  : 

{a)  Probably  we  should  regard  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  only  the  first 
clause,  as  derived  from  ‘the  Elder*. 

{b)  It  is  illegitimate  to  read  an  implied  comparison  into  the  phrase  oO 
jihrroi  TàÇ«  as  though  it  meant  ‘not,  however,  in  the  right  order*.  [This 
opinion  (which  runs  counter,  of  course,  to  many  previous  interpretations)  is 
crucial  to  the  theory.] 

(f)  We  ought,  probably,  to  punctuate  and  stress  so  as  to  get  the  sense: 

‘Mark,  being  Peter*s  interpreter,  wrote  accurately  what  he  remembered, 
without  however  writing  in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ’ 

(so  Lightfoot-Harmer,  in  spite  of  their  printing  the  usual  punctuation,  and 
Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  17).  Thus  read,  it  means  that  Mark  did  not  write 
an  orderly  record  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  (i.e.  a  life  of  Christ)  at  all.  Heard, 
that  is,  takes  it  to  mean  that  Mark  merely  wrote  what  he  remembered  of 
Peter’s  teaching,  which,  he  assumes,  would  be  didactic  material — mainly 
sayings  with  very  little  narrative.  This  b  contrary  to  the  usual  interpretation, 
which  takes  it  to  mean  that  Mark  did  write  a  record  of  Christ’s  words  and 
deeds,  but  not  in  (the  right)  order.  [It  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  oOx 
(akhtep  oOvraÇiv  töv  KupiocKcov  ttoioOpevoç  Xoyfeov  in  the  next  sentence.  It 
seems  to  endorse  Heard’s  denial  that  a  record  is  intended,  but  it  perplexingly 
limits  the  relationship  of  a  record  to  xdt  Xôyio.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  subject  of  ÉpvrmôvEuoev  (and  of  érrTepvTiuôvEuaev  later)  is  Mark 
or  Peter  ;  and,  if  Peter,  whether  the  words  may  not  mean  recounted  rather  than 
remembered.  Further,  is  it  possible  that,  in  the  phrase  éppiiveuTfjç  nérpou 
yevdpcvoç  . . .  fypo^ÆV,  yevôpEvos  should  be  taken  as  ‘contemporaneous’  with 
^pav|;Ev,  meaning  not  that  Mark  had  been  the  oral  interpreter  or  dragoman 
of  Peter  during  his  preaching,  but  that,  in  writing  what  he  wrote,  he  became 
the  translator  into  written  Greek  of  Peter’s  Aramaic  reminiscences?] 

If  the  position  thus  far  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  Papias  cannot  have  been 
referring  to  what  we  call  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  for  that  is  an 
eminently  orderly  record.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  tradition  is  unanimous  1 

in  affirming  the  Gospel  as  Marcan,  Heard’s  reply  is  that,  once  the  First,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Gospels  had  been  assigned  to  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  tradition 
(already  associating  Mark  with  Peter)  would  have  had  little  hesitation  in 
ascribing  to  Mark  the  Second  Gospel — ‘a  nameless  gospel  with  (to  non- 
Form-Critical  minds)  the  stamp  of  authenticity*.  He  points  out  that  the 

*  Cf.  ‘The  &irottvnPovfO(iaTo  in  Papiai,  Juitin,  and  Irenaeiu',  posthumously  published  in  Ntw 
Tulammt  Studies,  vol.  i,  no.  a,  pp.  laaff. 
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attribution  of  our  Second  Gospel  to  Mark  may  go  back  to  the  time  of  Justin 
(cf.  Trypho,  cvi.  3,  where  there  is  possibly  a  reference  to  Peter’s  memoirs).* 
That  will  mean  that  the  (on  Heard’s  view)  erroneous  tradition  grew  up 
between  Papias  and  Justin;  or,  if  the  reference  in  Trypho  is  uncertain,  then 
between  Papias  and  Irenaeus.* 

If,  then,  the  Second  Gospel  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Mark,  what  was  it  that 
Papias’  Elder  was  referring  to?  In  answer  to  this  question,  there  is  no  stronger 
candidate  than  a  source  which  ‘seems  to  provide  preaching  notes  that  must 
come  from  an  apostolic  source,  and  may  well  come  from  Peter  himself’ — 
namely,  Q. 

(ii)  The  Case  for  Q,.  Q’s  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  document  alluded  to 
in  the  Papias  saying  is  defended  by  Heard  on  three  main  grounds — Q  being 
determined,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  by  ‘  the  continuous  agreement  of 
words  and/or  content  in  Luke  and  Matthew  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
dependence  on  the  Second  Gospel’.  The  grounds  are  as  follows. 

(a)  Qjtiay  naturally  be  described  as  ovne  èv  TàÇei,  for,  except  that  the  preaching 
of  John  and  the  temptation  come  first  and  the  eschatological  discourse  last, 
there  is  very  little  order  discernible,  as  Streeter®  and  Hamack*  admit. 

(Jb)  The  material  of  Q,  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  Mark,  the  follower  of 
Peter.  It  comprises  sayings  rather  than  narrative,  and  the  sayings  are  well 
adapted  to  the  didactic  purpose  relerred  to  in  the  Papias  saying.  Moreover, 
the  sayings  are  such  as  might  well  be  Petrine  (Heard  goes  into  considerable 
detail  here),  and  they  contain  nothing  (such  as  the  Second  Gospel  as  a  whole 
does  contain)  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  an 
Aposde. 

(c)  Peter  was  recognized  by  the  Early  Church  as  the  source  of  Q^.  This  Heard 
tries  ingeniously  to  establish.  He  notes  that  all  the  references  to  Peter  which 
Matthew  introduces,  in  addition  to  the  references  derived  from  Mark,  can 
cither  be  ascribed  to  some  special  Peter-source  (Matt.  xiv.  28-30,  xvi.  17-19, 
xvii.  24 ff.)  or  (and  this  is  the  point)  occur  in  close  connexion  with  a  Q- 
passage  (Matt.  xv.  15,  xviii.  21,  xix.  27-9).  It  is  the  same  in  Luke.  Luke  xii. 
41  and  xxii.  31  are  both  in  association  with  Q-passages,  the  latter  interestingly 
foUowing  the  Q-passage  which  Matt.  xix.  27  precedes.  [Luke  viii.  45,  ix.  32, 
and  xxii.  8  are  probably  not  particularly  significant.]  Heard  takes  these 
phenomena  to  suggest  that,  although  Q  itself  did  not  contain  references  to 
Peter,  both  these  evangelists  knew  its  Petrine  origin  and  therefore  naturally 
introduced  Peter’s  name  at  those  points.  Further,  he  adduces  II  Clement 

*  Here  Heard  û  reviving  a  theory  condemned  in  the  itrongest  terms  by  Westcott  (  The  Canon, 
pp.  74  r.).  But  his  account  of  how  the  tradition  of  Marcan  authorship  arose  remains  worthy 
of  considération.  Cf.  the  article  cited  above,  p.  115  n.  1. 

*  Heard  discusses  the  problems  attaching  to  the  passage  in  Trypho.  But  in  any  case,  is  there  any 
reason  to  assume  thsit  merely  because  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Justin  occurs  only  in  our  Mark, 
it  was  by  Justin’s  time  already  attributed  to  Mark? 

*  The  Four  Gospels,  pp.  286,  292. 

*  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  228. 
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V.  2-4,  where  Peter’s  name  is  associated  with  a  saying  of  which  Q,  appears  to 
be  the  ultimate  source. 

[Section  (iii)  discussed  those  narratives  of  the  Second  Gospel  which  arc  parallel 
to  the  few  narratives  belonging  to  Q^,  pointing  out  that,  unlike  Q_,  the  Second 
Gospel  stresses  their  biographical  rather  than  their  didactic  value.  Also  the 
eschatological  material  was  discussed,  with  the  conclusion  that  Mark  xiii  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  further  from  the  original  than  the  Q-form,  which  is  thus  the  more 
likely  to  be  Petrine.] 

(iv)  The  Extent  and  Form  of  Q^.  Heard  claimed  to  have  found  a  simple 
rule  for  detecting  Qj-rfwcowrj^-material  in  Luke:  namely,  that  such  material 
is  always  introduced  by  a  phrase  such  as  ‘He  said,  therefore,  to  the  multi¬ 
tudes  . . or  ‘And  he  said  unto  them  . . .’.  A  Q-discourse-passage  is  never 
tacked  on  to  an  L-passage  without  the  interposition  of  a  fresh  word  of  saying; 
and,  once  introduced,  it  goes  on  until  a  narrative  or  a  new  saying-formula 
ends  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  no  L-passage  is  ever  introduced  by 
a  like  formula.  But  the  p>oint  is  that  if  we  have  a  verse  or  verses  which,  on 
grounds  of  verbal  agreement  with  Matthew,  it  is  reasonable  to  assign  to  Q, 
then  we  can  trace  the  full  extent  of  the  Q,  insertion  by  working  upwards 
from  the  verse  or  verses  in  question  until  we  arrive  at  the  introductory  verb 
of  saying,  and  working  downwards  until  we  meet  a  verb  of  saying  introducing 
new  discourse  material  or  the  transition  to  a  new  narrative.  (E.g.  Luke  xii. 
42  ff.  is  parallel  with  Matt.  xxiv.  45  ff.  and  therefore  from  Q.  From  xii.  42  we 
work  downwards  to  0.  53  which  is  followed  by  another  verb  of  saying  intro¬ 
ducing  a  different  discourse  :  thus  all  of  vv.  42-53  is  from  Q.  Again,  Luke  xiii. 
34  f.  is  parallel  with  Matt,  xxiii.  37ff.  That  means,  on  Heard’s  rule,  that  all 
of  Luke  xiii.  31-5  must  be  Q.  Hence,  two  important  sayings  usually  assigned 
to  L  are  reckoned  by  Heard  in  Q,  viz.  xii.  49f.,  xiii.  32 f.)  There  follows  an 
extended  commentary,  careful  and  interesting  but  too  detailed  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  here,  on  all  the  passages  in  question,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  rule  and  to  explain  a  few  apparent  exceptions  (viz.  Luke  vi.  39, 
X.  23,  xiii.  20).  The  Matthaean  method  of  using  Qis  also  investigated,  and 
the  few  narrative  sections  are  considered.^ 

This  long  section  constitutes  a  very  detailed  inquiry  into  the  extent  and 
form  of  Q,  and  its  value  is  independent  of  the  validity  of  the  theory  advanced 
in  sections  (i)  and  (ii).  Two  important  conclusions  are  reached: 

A.  The  Lucan  order  receives  strong  conftrmation  from  Matthew,  whose 
divergences  from  it  are  seen  to  be  due  to  a  number  of  easily  intelligible 
reasons,  and  not  to  mere  caprice. 

B.  The  form  of  the  original  document  Q  seems  to  have  been  very  rough, 
a  series  of  discourses  with  one  or  two  narratives  strung  together — in  part  with 

‘  Note  that,  whereas  Heard  holds  (with  the  Proto-Luke  theory)  that  Luke  does  not  conflate  Q, 
with  Mark,  Creed’s  St  Luke  makes  out  a  case  to  the  contrary,  in  regard  to  Luke’s  account  of  the 
Baptism  (pp.  Iviii,  47)  and  his  introduction  to  the  Temptation  luirrative  (p.  61). 
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short  and  simple  introductions,  in  part  left  in  isolated  blocks,  unconnected 
with  each  other  and  sometimes  disjointed  within  themselves. 

There  follows  a  recapitulation  of  the  arguments  for  these  conclusions  and 
a  conspectus  of  Qas  reconstructed.  This  is  given  here  in  compressed  form  to 
save  space.  [The  bracketed  Matthaean  passages  are  those  which  are  more 
or  less  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Matthew.]  Preaching  of  John,  Luke  iii.  7-9, 
16,  17,  Matt.  iii.  7-12;  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  Luke  iv.  1-13,  Matt.  iv. 
i-ii;  The  Great  Sermon,  Luke  vi.  20-49,  Matt.  v.  3,  5,  6,  ii,  12,  39-42, 
44-8,  vii.  1-5,  12,  16-21,  24-7,  X.  24,  25,  XV.  14  (xii.  33-5);  Narrative  of  the 
Centurion’s  Servant,  Luke  vii.  1-9,  Matt.  viii.  5-10;  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist,  Luke  vii.  18-23,  24“35»  Matt.  xi.  2-1 1,  16-19,  3*»  Narrative  of 

Would-be  Followers,  Luke  ix.  57-62,  Matt.  viii.  19-22;  Mission  Charge, 
Luke  X.  2-16,  Matt.  ix.  37,  38,  x.  7-16,  40,  xi.  21-3;  Revelation  to  Babes, 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Son,  Luke.  x.  21-4,  Matt.  xi.  25-7,  xiii.  16,  17;  Ask, 
Seek,  Knock,  Luke  xi.  9-13,  Matt.  vii.  7-1 1,  Narrative  of  Beelzebub  Charge, 
Luke  xi.  14-26,  Matt.  xii.  22-30,  43-5;  Seekers  after  Signs,  the  Lamp,  the 
Eye,  Luke  xi.  29-36,  Matt.  xii.  38-42,  v.  15,  vi.  22,  23;  Condemnation  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Lawyers,  Luke  xi.  39-44, 46-52,  Matt,  xxiii.  4, 6, 7, 1 3, 23, 
25-31  [?  omit  u.  28],  34-b;  Fear  not,  God  cares.  Speaking  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  etc.,  Luke  xii.  2-12,  Matt.  x.  19,  20,  26-33,  xii.  32;  Be  not  anxious, 
Lay  not  up  treasure  on  earth.  Be  ready,  etc.,  Luke  xii.  22-40,  Matt.  vi.  19-21, 
25-33;  Faithful  Steward,  Fire  and  Division  on  Earth,  Luke  xii.  42-53, 
Matt.  xxiv.  43-51,  X.  34-6;  Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven,  Luke  xiii.  18-21, 
Matt.  xiii.  31-3;  The  Narrow  Door,  Casting  out  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  Luke 
xiii.  24-30,  Matt.  vii.  13,  14,  22,  23,  viii.  ii,  12  (xxv.  10-12);  Herod,  and 
Lament  over  Jerusalem,  Luke  xiii.  31-5,  Matt,  xxiii.  37-9;  Make  friends  of 
Mammon,  Serving  Two  Masters,  Luke  xvi.  9-13,  Matt.  vi.  24;  Occasions  of 
Stumbling,  and  Forgiveness,  Luke  xvii.  1-4,  Matt,  xviii.  7,  15,  21,  22;  the 
Day  of  the  Son  of  Man,  Luke  xvii.  22-37,  Matt.  (x.  39),  xxiv.  26-8,  37-41; 
True  Greatness,  Ye  shall  sit  on  Thrones,  Luke  xxii.  25-30,  Matt.  xix.  28. 

(v)  T/u  History  of  Q,is  then  traced  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  to  show  that  Q 
enjoyed  a  wide  independent  circulation  (as  would  be  natural  if  it  were 
Petrine)  until  its  substantial  incorporation  in  Matthew  and  Luke  made  its 
independent  use  unnecessary. 

There  were  to  have  been  certain  Appendices,  including  (apparently)  the 
following  topics:  (i)  a  comparison  of  passages  wrongly  supp>osed  to  be  Q,- 
passages  with  genuine  Q-passages;  (2)  Matthew’s  treatment  of  Second 
Gospel  discourses;  (3)  Matthew’s  attitude  to  the  Pharisees. 


C.  F.  D.  MOULE 

A.  M.  O.  STEPHENSON 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND  THE  Q^UMRAN  COMMUNITY 

In  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments  we  find  references  to  a 
Teacher  of  Righteousness  who  was  the  revered  spiritual  leader  of  the  Qumran 
community.  Proper  identification  of  this  Teacher  from  a  study  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  sect,  and  from  the  investigation  of  other  sources,  is  vital  for 
identification  of  the  sect  itself.  Many  scholars  have  assumed  it  is  Essene: 
and  while  this  is  not  directly  questioned,  an  independent  study  of  the  Teacher 
and  his  environment  may  help  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  background 
of  the  sect,  and  so  perhaps  also  of  Essenism. 

According  to  the  ^adokite  Fragments  i.  6ff.  God  ‘raised  up  a  root  out  of 
Israel  and  Aaron’  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  is,  about  197  b.c.  The  context  suggests 
that  this  ‘root’  was  the  community.  It  is  further  stated  that  God  gave  them 
a  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  as  they  had  been  groping  in  the  dark  for  the 
truth — they  ‘were  like  the  blind  and  like  those  who  wandered  for  twenty 
years’.  It  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  add  the  twenty  years  to  197  b.c. 
(almost  the  year  when  Onias  III  became  High  Priest),  thus  making  177  b.c. 
(just  before  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  in  169)  the  date  of  the  first 
significant  appearance  of  the  Teacher.  But  this  is  for  other  reasons  a  simple 
and  fairly  acceptable  approach,  as  we  shall  see. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  chronology.  It  may  represent  a  fanciful 
use  of  Ezekiel  iv,  where  the  periods  forty  years  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety  years  (both  figuring  in  the  Fragments)  are  found.  On  the 

other  hand,  Ezekiel  iv  does  not  mention  any  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  objections  may  be  overcome  by  recognizing  that  the  community’s 
writers  construct  midrashes  of  Scripture  on  the  basis  of  current  events.  They 
would  therefore  hardly  use  Ezekiel  iv  unless  they  could  without  too  much 
difficulty  apply  it  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  day.  We  may  therefore 
take  the  figures  as  approximately  true. 

Since  the  context  of  the  Fragments  and  the  Habakkuk  Commentary 

in  the  Qumran  documents  implies  a  period  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
turmoil,  we  may  prefer  to  date  the  rise  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  about 
177  B.C.,  although  the  community  itself  may  have  existed  in  embryo  before 
that  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  support  this  dating  by  an  analysis  of  the  literature 
of  the  sect. 
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THE  SITUATION  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  SECTARIAN  LITERATURE 

The  following  facts  emerge  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  Frag¬ 

ments  and  the  Habakkuk  Commentary. 

(a)  Israel  was  ruled  by  a  ‘usurping’  royal  figure  or  family,  called  mid- 
rashically  the  ‘House  of  Absalom’  {H.C.  v.  9).  The  nature  of  the  usurpation 
is  not  clear,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  political  rather  than  religious. 

{b)  There  was  a  (High)  Priest  in  Israel  whose  early  promise  was  followed 
by  innovations  contrary  to  the  Law,  and  who  was  rapacious  by  nature 
{H.C.  vüi.  8 ff.). 

(c)  Many  Jews  fought  on  his  behalf  {Z-P-  xx.  I4f.) — assuming,  that  is, 
that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Man  of  Lies  mentioned  there  and  in  H.C.  v.  9. 

(</)  He  himself  was  to  come  to  a  bad  end  {H.C.  ix.  g-x.  8)  and  the  last 
priests  of  Jerusalem  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ‘Kittim’.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  Wicked  Priest  and  his  followers  had  previously 
called  on  the  Kittim  as  allies  or  not.  The  Habakkuk  Commentary  is  suggestive 
rather  of  the  Kittim  as  a  third  force,  probably  identifiable  with  the  troops  of 
the  House  of  Absalom.  The  ‘Man  of  Lies’  occurs  also  in  Z-P-  by 

implication  elsewhere,  cf.  Z-P-  viii-  *tbe  intermediary  of  Belial’,  etc. 

{e)  After  much  bloodshed  by  the  Kittim  and  the  Man  of  Lies,  new 
building  which  was  counted  a  desecration  took  place  at  Jerusalem  {H.C.  x.  g  ff.). 

(/)  /f.C.  xi.  4  indicates  that  the  Wicked  Priest  contrived  the  exile  of  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness,  and  defiled  the  Sabbath — which  happened  to  be 
the  Day  of  Atonement — to  achieve  this.  Z-P‘  xix.  35  ff.  and  iv.  2ff.  and 
vi.  5ff.  all  point  to  the  exile  of  the  Teacher — and  of  the  community,  though 
the  word  ‘disappearance*  which  is  employed  in  the  Fragments  may 

not  correspond  to  his  exile. 

At  all  events,  we  discover  from  this  that  the  Teacher  was  important 
enough  to  be  worth  exiling,  so  that,  from  the  contexts  we  may  deduce  he  was 
perhaps  a  priest,  or  even  a  High  Priest  or  former  High  Priest.  At  the  least 
he  was  a  religious  figure  of  some  authority  and  public  standing. 

{g)  The  Kittim  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Habakkuk  Commentary. 
I  Macc.  i.  1  gives  an  instance  of  the  title  used  for  Greeks:  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  Romans.  Originally  it  may  have  meant  Cypriots,  and  it  is  usually 
associated  with  the  ‘isles  of  the  sea’.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
Greece  and  Rome,  separate  terms  are  used.  Kittim  therefore  was  probably 
applied  to  any  Western  incomers.  Used  without  qualification  in  our  period, 
surely  it  is  naturally  to  be  associated  with  the  Seleucid  Greeks. 

(A)  The  Kittim  worshipped  their  standards  {H.C.  vi.  4).  We  have  no 
proof  that  this  happened  in  the  Seleucid  armies  :  but  we  do  know  that  ‘  the 
cult  of  standards  was  common  amongst  the  Assyrians,  Persians  and  Egyptians’^ 

*  Delcor,  Essai  sur  U  Midrash  d’Habacuc,  p.  42,  n.  3  quoted  in  Dupont-Sommer,  The  Jewish  Sect 
tf  Qjmran  and  the  Essenes,  p.  21,  n.  1 1. 
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and  amongst  the  Romans,  who  were  already  making  a  name  for  themselves  at 
this  time.  It  would  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  it  extended  to  the  Seleucid  armies. 

(t)  H.C.  xi.  12  and  ix.  4  tells  us  of  the  last  priests  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
‘priest  whose  ignominy  surpassed  his  glory’ — and  without  going  any 
further  than  Jason,  Menelaus  and  Alcimus  we  have  enough  to  fill  all  these 
roles:  there  was  a  break  in  the  priesdy  line  after  Alcimus. 

[j)  The  sect  had  to  retire  to  Damascus — cf.  .^.F.  vi.  5,  19  etc.  This  is  not 
symbolic — for  H.C.  xii.  ßf.  mentions  midrashically  and  therefore  symbolically 
Lebanon  as  descriptive  of  the  community  council,  clearly  suggesting  that  its 
headquarters  were  in  Syria. 

Damascus  was  probably  Seleucid  at  this  time,  but  it  had  lost  the  primacy 
of  Syria  to  Antioch,  and  it  is  not  among  the  cities  renamed  by  the  Seleucids^ 
—nor  does  it  reappear  in  Josephus  till  the  reign  of  Jonathan  Maccabeus.  It 
seems  to  have  had  a  turbulent  population,  it  lay  near  the  Nabataean  border, 
and  it  may  have  been  frequently  threatened  or  occupied  by  the  Nabataeans 
even  at  this  early  period.  Thus  it  would  be  an  ideal  refuge  for  political  and 
other  exiles  from  Judaea. 

{k)  ^.F.  XX.  i4ff.  tells  of  a  period  of  about  forty  years — presumably  that 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel  iv — from  the  disappearance  of  the  Teacher  till  all  those 
who  marched  with  the  Man  of  Lies  perished. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  prophecy  from  oaticinatio  ex  eventu:  but  we  may 
now  measure  these  main  points  against  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
evidence  from  Josephus  and  elsewhere. 

THE  SITUATION  DESCRIBED  BY  JOSEPHUS  AND  THE 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MACCABEES* 

Onias  III  had  been  appointed  High  Priest  in  195  B.c.  His  brother  Jason  had 
seemingly  a  better  title  but  was  passed  over.  Onias  was  an  orthodox  High 
Priest  but  also  generally  succeeded  in  avoiding  clashes  with  the  Seleucids, 
except  when  the  governor  of  the  temple  had  been  responsible  for  an  attempted 
royal  confiscation  of  temple  funds.  On  that  occasion  Onias’  appeal  for  a  stay 
of  execution  regarding  the  confiscation  was  unsuccessful. 

After  the  death  of  Seleucus  Philopator  Jason  began  to  intrigue  with  his 
successor,  and  in  175  b.c.  Onias  was  deposed.  For  some  time  he  seems  to 
have  remained  at  Jerusalem — we  hear  of  him  reproving  Menelaus — who 
may  have  been  his  younger  brother — for  theft  of  the  temple  treasures  to 
increase  his  own  wealth  (cf.  II  Macc.  iv.  34).  Later  he  withdrew  to  Daphne, 
near  Antioch,  a  very  Hellenized  resort  much  frequented  by  the  kings.  He 
was  enticed  from  a  sanctuary  there  by  Andronicus,  the  king’s  deputy,  at  the 

‘  Bcvan,  The  House  of  Seleucus,  ii,  p.  159  mentions  six,  but  not  Damascus.  Cf.  for  information  on 
Damascus,  Schürer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii,  1,  pp.  96-7. 

'  References  are  not  given  in  the  following  section  unless  they  are  especially  helpful.  Ant.  xiifT., 
and  I  and  II  Maccabees  may  be  consulted  for  the  basis  of  the  narrative  given  here.  See  also  Wars. 
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instigation  of  Mcnelaus,  and  was  imprisoned.  His  death  followed  thereafter. 
Josephus  passes  very  lightly  over  this,  and  on  comparing  sources,  one 
wonders  whether  there  was  more  to  it  than  can  now  be  established.^  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 

Meanwhile,  Menelaus,  on  Jason’s  behalf,  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  king, 
but  had  himself  appointed  High  Priest  in  Jason’s  stead,  though  this  did  not 
immediately  become  effective. 

Jason’s  rule,  however,  extended  at  the  most  over  roughly  three  years,  till 

172  B.c.  He  was  compelled  to  flee,  but  in  169  b.c.  seized  Jerusalem  with 
a  small  force,  following  a  rumour  that  the  king,  Antiochus,  was  dead. 
Andochus  contradicted  the  rumour  in  person,  slaughtering  wholesale,  and 
setting  up  the  ‘abomination  of  desolation’  in  the  temple  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Kislew,  168  B.c. 

In  the  purge  that  followed,  Menelaus,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
guiding  Antiochus  into  the  city,  distinguished  himself  by  his  outrages  against 
his  own  people,  aiding  the  Seleucid  deputy  Apollonius  (II  Macc.  v.  23fr.). 
Apollonius  ‘coming  to  Jerusalem  and  pretending  peace,  did  forbear  till  the 
holy  day  of  the  sabbath,  when  taking  the  Jews  keeping  holy  day  he  com¬ 
manded  his  men  to  arm  themselves.  And  so  he  slew  all  them  that  were  gone 
to  the  celebrating  of  the  sabbath,  and  running  through  the  city  with  weapons 
slew  great  multitudes.  But  Judas  Maccabeus  with  nine  others,*  or  thereabout, 
withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness  and  lived  in  the  mountains  after  the 
manner  of  beasts,  with  his  company,  who  fed  on  herbs  continually,  lest  they 
should  be  partakers  of  the  pollution.’* 

Menelaus  retained  the  High  Priesthood  for  ten  years,  that  is,  from  ca. 

1 73  B.c.  till  163-2  B.c.  His  successor  was  Alcimus,  whose  wiles  were  for  a  time 
skilfully  used  to  conceal  his  own  selfish  ambitions.  The  Chasidim  or  Assidaeans 
even  tried  to  make  peace  with  him,  but  were  slaughtered  for  their  pains. 
He  died  in  159  b.c  of  the  palsy  (I  Macc.  ix.  56).  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Judas  Maccabeus  died  before  or  after  him. 

The  Maccabean  wars  continued  after  the  initial  rising  until  in  the  reign  of 
Simon  the  Jews  were  given  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  while  Simon 
obtained  the  somewhat  Hellenistic  title  ‘Prince  of  the  Jews’ — so  that  he  was 
now  more  unambiguously  than  any  of  his  brothers  priest  and  political  leader 
at  once.  In  his  reign  we  can  for  the  first  time  claim  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  realm 
were  subdued  (cf.  Ant.  xm,  7,  3  and  in  particular  JVars,  i,  2,  2).  We  have  to 
wait  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  for  new  internal  dissensions  of  really 
serious  proportions. 

*■  Ant.  XU,  5,  I. 

*  This  makes  a  group  of  ten — a  singular,  though  facile  coincidence  with  what  we  know  of  Eiscne 
organization  and  that  of  the  Community.  Cf.  Wart,  n,  8,  g  and  Manual  iff  Diseiplitu,  vi,  3fr. 

•  So  II  Macc.  V.  25ff.  Here  we  have  a  precedent  for  John  the  Baptist — who  may  even  have 
started  his  career  in  the  community,  at  a  later  date  in  its  history.  It  is  alw  to  some  extent  suggestive 
of  the  community  ilsdf. 
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POSSIBLE  PERIODS 

We  have  to  look  for  a  period  after  1 77  b.c.  in  which  all  the  events  alluded  to  in 
the  community’s  literature  had  taken  place  or  were  taking  place.  We  have  to 
find  an  upholder  of  orthodox  Judaism  important  enough  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  Seleucids  or  their  officials,  and  we  have  to  look  for  a  serious 
outrage  on  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  abetted  by  a  Wicked  Priest  but  in¬ 
volving  a  dominant  foreign  power.  Persecution  of  loyal  Jews  and  a  plot  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  were  also  notable  events. 

Only  in  the  period  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  immediate  successors 
can  we  find  enough  circumstances  to  satisfy  all  these  conditions.  In  other 
periods  there  is  always  some  important  factor  missing. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  TEACHER 

According  to  .^.F.  i.  12  the  Teacher  condemned  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  Man  of  Lies  in  the  ‘last  generation’:  but  God  had  now  made  his  Holy 
Spirit  known  through  his  Anointed  One.  He  is  Truth  (or,  true)  and  his 
followers  are  Men  of  Truth  (or  loyal,  or  right-thinking).  Cf.  *2^« 

The  analogy  of  the  Sons  of  Zadok  with  the  community  is  one  that  would 
obviously  appeal  to  a  Jewish  writer.  But  to  speak  of  the  revelation  being 
hidden  till  the  coming  of  Zadok  (v.  4f.)  is  a  midrash  and  only  a  midrash.  It 
does  not  help  us  towards  the  name  or  identity  of  the  Teacher,  except  to 
suggest  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  possibly  a  High  Priest. 

The  Teacher  taught  the  renewal  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  in  this  sense  a 
new  covenant  (cf.  Z-P-  vi  igffi).  This  would  be  a  step  towards  the  ‘last  age* 
when  Israel  would  cease  to  suffer  as  it  had  been  doing — though  the  last 
age  itself  would  be  longer  than  anything  predicted  by  the  prophets  {H.C 
vii.  7ff.). 

All  these  features  suggest  something  more  than  the  temporising  orthodoxy 
of  Onias  III — who  fled,  of  all  places,  to  Daphne  on  his  enforced  withdrawal 
from  the  priestly  office. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  Teacher  is  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  a  Messianic 
figure  in  the  apocalyptic  sense  of  the  term.  H.C.  viii.  af.  is  too  ambiguous  to 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  his  having  been  the  object  of  faith  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Risen  Christ  was  considered  to  be  such.  Nor  does  the  Manual  of 
Discipline  (DSD)  ix.  1 1  enable  us  to  identify  the  Teacher  with  ‘that  Prophet’ 
of  Deut.  xviii  of  whom  the  canonical  Gospels  sp>eak. 

We  have  therefore  to  look  for  a  bold,  neo-orthodox  religious  leader  who  at 
one  time  was  on  speaking  terms  with  the  usurping  ‘House  of  Absalom’  and 
who  felt  he  could  possibly  rely  on  it  as  against  the  Wicked  Priest. 

If  therefore  we  can  first  of  all  identify  the  Wicked  Priest  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  discover  who  the  Teacher  himself  was. 
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Belial  and  the  Man  of  Lies — two  terms  used  in  the  community’s  docu¬ 
ments — may  or  may  not  be  mythop>oeic  expressions  for  the  principle  of  evil, 
or  for  the  current  representative  of  that  principle.  They  might  even  apply  to 
a  party  rather  than  to  a  man:  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  at  least 
include  the  Wicked  Priest  in  their  meaning.  Essentially  he,  like  them,  is  the 
opponent  of  the  Law  and  the  orthodox  party. 

We  have  already  had  reason  to  limit  our  choice  in  identifying  him  to 
Jason,  Menelaus  and  Alcimus  {vide  supra,  p.  121).  Reasons  of  space  forbid  a 
detailed  defence  of  this  exclusiveness,  and  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  provide 
this  in  a  separate  paper  at  a  later  date. 

Of  these  three  candidates,  it  is  Menelaus  who  is  the  epitome  of  the 
Wicked  Priest  described  in  the  Habakkuk  Commentary.  These  facts  should  be 
noted.  He  was  as  much  a  Hellcnizer  as  Jason  ever  was — cf.  Ant.  xn,  5,  i. 
Also,  he  was  either  a  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias  III  or  else  of  Simon  the 
Benjamite,  who  as  temple  governor  had  been  at  feud  with  Onias  III 
(cf.  II  Macc.  iv.  23  for  the  latter  possibility).  Josephus,  who  supports  the 
former  relationship  also  gives  Menelaus  the  alternative  name  Onias.  This  is 
quite  feasible. 

Menelaus  opposed  both  Onias  III  and  Jason,  and  as  we  have  seen,  at  length 
persuaded  the  king  to  give  him  the  High  Priesthood.  His  early  tenure  of  it 
was  insecure  (cf.  Ant.  xn,  5,  i),  but  when  Jason’s  main  seizure  of  Jerusalem 
took  place,  Menelaus  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  royalists.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  tempered  this  with  a  show  of  orthodoxy  (cf.  H.C.  viii.  8fF.):  but 
doubtle^  a  man  of  his  calibre  would  indeed  make  pretensions  of  this  sort 
At  all  events,  Jason’s  career  was  ruined,  and  a  quarrel  with  Onias  III  led  to 
the  latter’s  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem  to  Daphne. 

From  then  on,  Menelaus’  record  is  one  of  unrelieved  rapaciousness  (cf. 
H.C.  viii.  8ff.),  carelessness  for  orthodoxy,  persecution  of  the  orthodox  and 
disregard  of  the  Sabbath  (II  Maccabees  iv  and  v). 

Most  noteworthy  of  all,  he  is  in  the  end  put  to  death  by  burning  in  Berea — 
a  remarkable  parallel  with  H.C.  x.  i  ff.  This  is  reported  in  II  Macc.  xiii.  3ff. 
His  executioners  were  his  quondam  friends,  the  Seleucids,  who,  in  the  course 
<^his  ten  years’  rule,  had  come  to  see  in  him  ‘  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief  the 
Jews  had  done  them*  {Ant.  xn,  9,  7). 

Whom,  then,  did  this)  Menelaus,  who  seems  quite  definitively  to  be  the 
Wicked  Priest,  eject  from  Jerusalem?  Jason  for  one — but  Jason  was  no 
Teacher  of  Righteousness.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  ejected  Onias  III 
thou^  II  Macc.  iv.  33  could  be  strained  to  agree  with  H.C.  ix.  4ff.  It  would, 
however,  be  capable  of  other  interpretation:  and  besides,  Onias  III  fails  to 
fulfil  certain  basic  conditions — his  opposition  to  Menelaus  would  have  to  be 
interprétable  as  a  reaction  against  Hellenization — a  reaction  of  the  strictest 
kind.  Also,  his  rapprochement  with  the  Seleucids  would  have  to  be  reconciled 
with  leadership  of  a  community  which  at  one  time  included  the  Assidaeans, 
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and  may  have  been  completely  identical  with  them.  We  submit  that  our 
knowledge  of  Onias  does  not  enable  us  so  to  reconcile  his  career  with  that  of 
the  Teacher. 

Is  there  any  additional  evidence  suggestive  of  someone  else? 

II  Macc.  V.  25  fr.  speaks  of  a  purge  of  the  Jews  on  a  particular  Sabbath. 
If  this  had  been  the  Day  of  Atonement,  one  would  have  expected  specific 
mention  of  it,  so  we  must  be  cautious  of  identifying  this  incident  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Teacher  from  Jerusalem.  But  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a 
possibility.  This  feast  is  called  in  the  Mishnah  ‘the  day  of  the  Fast’  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  31  a  day  of  complete  rest,  a  ‘Sabbath  Rest’  is  envisaged  by  it. 
(Cf  Dupont-Sommer,  The  Jewish  Sect  of  Qumran  and  the  Essenes,  p.  32,  arguing 
to  a  different  conclusion.) 

Whether  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  intended  or  not,  it  is  at  all  events  un¬ 
necessary  to  look  for  a  ‘famous  and  historic  date’  as  Dupont-Sommer  would 
suggest  (ibid.).  It  need  have  been  famous  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community,  and  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  II  Maccabees 
belongs  to  the  community’s  literature,  we  can  imagine  its  author  being 
unaware  of  the  date  of  this  event,  or  at  least  little  concerned  with  it,  if  he 
wrote  some  years  later. 

Now,  from  I  Macc.  ii  we  can  begin  to  construct  a  narrative  round  this 
incident  in  II  Macc.  v.  We  learn  that  Mattathias  was  a  priest  of  the  sons  of 
Joiarib,  doubtless  the  Joiarib  of  Neh.  xii.  6.  He  was  from  Jerusalem,  but 
happened  to  be  dwelling  in  Modin.  He  must  have  been  a  priest  of  one  of  the 
recognized  post-exilic  priestly  families  and  circuits,  and  was  doubtless  an  old 
man  well  known  in  ofRcial  circles,  political  and  ecclesiastical.  In  I  Macc.  ii. 
15-17  we  hear  of  something  which,  although  high-handed,  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  ‘negotiations’  with  the  Seleucids,  and  also  we  hear  of  a  rebuke 
administered  by  him.  Naturally  we  cannot  be  glib  and  facile  in  our  identi¬ 
fication  of  such  incidents.  But,  according  to  II  Macc.  v,  his  son  Judas  leaves 
Jerusalem  under  pressure,  while  in  I  Macc.  ii.  27  ff.  Mattathias  calls  on 
everyone  who  is  ‘zealous  of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  covenant*  to  follow  him 
to  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness — which,  again  according  to  II  Macc.  v, 
is  where  Judas  went  (cf.  p.  122).  There  they  are  joined  by  Assidaeans  (I  Macc. 
ii.  42),  whose  captain  Judas  is,  according  to  II  Macc.  xiv.  6.  Their  attempt 
to  stop  the  war  (I  Macc.  vii.  I3ff.)  need  not  be  a  permanent  or  total  defection 
from  Judas,  though  it  might  suggest  that  he  is  not  their  revered  teacher.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  group  begging  for  terms  may  have  been  only  a  section  of 
the  Assidaeans,  a  group  of  ‘  Moderates’. 

The  Assidaeans  were  concerned  first  of  all  for  the  Law  of  the  Covenant, 
and  went  to  war  only  in  an  emergency.  But  they  clearly  accepted  Judas  as 
leader.  We  have  now  to  ask  whether  he  or  Mattathias  was  the  Teacher. 

Mattathias  died  about  166  b.c.,  Judas  about  161  b.c.  Forty  years  from 
cither  date  takes  us  into  a  relatively  prosperous  and  peaceful  era — the  reign 
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of  John  Hyrcanus.  This  would  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  anticipation  or 
recollection  of  xx.  15. 

In  an  attempt  to  decide  between  these  two  leaders,  we  find  the  evidence 
favouring  Mattathias.  He  initiated  the  protest  against  royal  authority,  and 
in  the  context  of  Josephus,  for  what  it  is  worth,  he  appoints  Judas  general 
afier  the  accession  of  the  Assidaeans  to  his  party  {Ant.  xii,  6,  3).  It  would 
appear  that  the  community  was  a  group  of  pietists  who  fought  when  they 
had  to  fight  for  the  Law  and  for  the  precepts  of  their  teacher,  the  well-known 
priest  from  Jerusalem  of  the  sons  of  Joiarib.  Almost  certainly  they  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  Chasidim — Assidaeans — the  keepers  of  a  covenant  of  Chesed— 
that  important  key-word  in  the  Manual  of  Disapline  (i.  8  et  al.).  Chesed  is  what 
one  would  expect  of  the  self-styled  sons  of  the  righteous  priest,  Zadok.  From 
them  may  indeed  have  sprung  the  Essenes,  whose  lawgiver  was  so  much 
revered,  according  to  Josephus — though  he  might  just  have  meant  Moses — 
and  so  today  we  may  be  able  to  see  in  the  Z^kite  Fragments  the  martial  law 
of  the  Sons  of  Light,  and  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  their  later  constitution  as 
an  established  sect.  And  behind  it  all  stood  the  Teacher  who  led  the  reaction 
against  the  ‘Sons  of  Darkness’  and  of  Belial — Mattathias,  the  priest  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  sons  of  Joiarib,  who  dwelt  in  Modin. 
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A  NOTE  ON  PAULINE  HERMENEUTICS 

The  priority  of  the  LXX  in  Pauline  quotations  has  long  been  recognized; 
slightly  over  half  are  in  absolute  or  virtual  agreement,  often  at  variance  with 
the  Hebrew.  However,  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  thirty-eight  of  the 
apostle’s  citations  vary  both  from  the  LXX  and  the  M.T.  The  problem  of 
divergent  N.T.  quotations  has  engaged  the  minds  of  many  scholars  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  time,  and  attempts  at  solution  have  not  been 
lacking.  Some  200  years  ago,  in  an  argument  strangely  resembling  some 
twentieth-century  discussions,  Whiston  and  Carpzov  sought  to  resolve  the 
issue.^  Whiston  argued  that  the  N.T.  was  exact  with  first-century  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts  but  that  the  latter  were  corrupted.  Having  ‘shrewdly  sus¬ 
pected  some  p)emicious  practices  of  the  Jews  in  this  case*,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Whiston  sought  to  correct  the  present  O.T.  text 
with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  N.T.,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  sources. 
Carpzov,  in  reply,  defended  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  attributed 
N.T.  variations  to  hermeneutical  purposes  and  literary  convenience.  In  more 
recent  times  these  two  lines  of  thought  have  continued  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  study  of  N.T.  quotations  and  are  implicit  in  more  comprehensive 
problems  such  as  the  origin  of  the  LXX  and  the  ‘testimony  hypothesis’. 

Of  the  considerable  number  of  Pauline  quotations  which  vary  from  the 
LXX  and/or  the  M.T.,  some  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  variant 
textual  source.  However,  agreements  with  the  Targum,  Peshitta,  and  various 
Greek  texts  are  sporadic;  and  in  some  of  these  texts,  at  least,  a  Christian 
influence  is  probable.  In  any  case  it  is  very  doubtful  that  all  of  the  apostle’s 
textual  aberrations  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Several  variant 
readings  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  N.T.  application  suggest  either 
mad  hoc  rendering  or  an  interpretative  selection  from  various  known  texts. 
For  example,  the  addition  of  irSs  in  Rom.  x.  1 1  (Rom.  ix.  33  omits  it)  con¬ 
tributes  directly  to  the  argument;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Paul  is  here 
inserting  his  own  ‘commentary’  into  the  body  of  the  text.  In  Rom.  xii.  19 
the  variation  apparently  follows  the  rendering  of  the  Targum;  making  this 
selection,  Paul  (or  an  earlier  Christian  exegete)  secures  the  desired  inter¬ 
pretation:  N.T.:  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay. 

M.T.  :  To  me  belongs  vengeance  and  retribution. 

Targ,  :  Vengeance  is  before  me  and  I  will  repay. 

Also,  nxjV  in  Isa.  xxv.  8,  which  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv.  54) — against  the  LXX  and 
Targum  (]^V»b) — renders  els  vIkos,  usually  is  translated  ‘forever’  or 
‘utterly’.*  The  Aramaic  nJU  can  mean  ‘excel’  or  ‘overcome*,  and  this 

*  W.  Whiiton,  i4ii  Esta)>  toward  Ristoring  the  True  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1722),  p.  283; 
J.  G.  Carpzov,  A  Defense  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (London,  1729),  pp.  104-83. 

'  E.g.  II  Sam.  ii.  26;  Job  xxxvi.  7;  Amot  i.  ii. 
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connotation  is  probably  not  entirely  absent  from  the  Hebrew.  The  point  of 
interest,  however,  is  that  Paul  uses  a  selective  interpretation  ;  and  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  essential  for  the  application  of  the  passage  in  I  Corinthians  xv. 

The  same  motive  apparently  is  present  in  Rom.  xi.  26 f.  Where  the  M.T. 
reads  ‘to  those  who  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob’,  Romans  (with  the 
LXX)  has  ‘and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob*.  The  LXX  itself 
is  here  an  interpretative  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  an  interpretation  which 
accords  with  the  argument  in  Romans.  Possibly  Paul  merely  follows  the 
text  which  lay  before  him,  but  more  likely  he  retains  the  LXX  reading 
because  it  gives  the  sense  which  he  himself  finds  in  the  passage.  There  arc 
a  number  of  indications  favouring  this  supposition.  In  the  same  verse  Paul 
departs  from  the  LXX  in  the  phrase  èx  Ziwv,  evidently  with  a  hermeneutical 
purpose  in  view.  Furthermore,  where  the  LXX  text  is  followed  elsewhere  a 
distinctive  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  is  sometimes  involved;  and  upon 
this  interpretation  Paul’s  argument  is  built.  For  example,  in  Rom.  i.  17 
irions  stresses  a  particular  aspect  of  nnSK;  in  Gal.  iii.  8  the  N.T.  and 
LXX  ‘be  blessed’  would,  on  the  basis  of  statistical  probability,  better 
represent  the  Hebrew  if  it  were  reflexive  rather  than  passive.  These  variations 
should  not  be  viewed  as  capricious,  or  arbitrary,  or  merely  incidental. 
Similar  features  found  in  other  writings  of  the  N.T.  and  of  the  Qumran  sect 
indicate  that  this  procedure  has  a  more  significant  purpose:  Paul  utilizes 
ad  hoc  renderings  and  the  deliberate  selection  and  rejection  of  known  readings 
to  draw  out  and  express  the  true  meaning  of  the  O.T.  passage  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it. 

In  a  recent  dissertation,  Stendahl  compared  the  texts  of  Matthew’s 
‘formula’  quotations  with  the  M.T.,  LXX,  Targum,  and  other  Greek  and 
Syriac  versions.*  He  found  that,  in  contrast  to  other  O.T.  citations  in  the 
Gospels,  the  ‘formula’  quotations  peculiar  to  Matthew  follow  no  one  textual 
tradition  but  represent  a  selective  targumizing  procedure  in  which  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  woven  into  the  text  itself.  The  rendering  is  not  the  result  of  a  free 
paraphrase  or  looseness  but  arises  out  of  a  scholarly,  detailed  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  texts  themselves.*  Furthermore,  the  Matthaean  type  of 
midrashic  interpretation  closely  approaches  the  midrash  pesher  of  the  Qumran 
sect.*  To  prove  this  contention  Stendahl  engages  in  a  detailed  examination  of 
some  of  the  exegetical  procedures  employed  in  the  Habakkuk  scroll  (D.S.H). 

In  pesher  quotation  or  midrash  the  interpretation  or  exposition  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  body  of  the  text  itself,  thereby  determining  its  textual 


*  K.  Stendahl,  The  School  of  St  Matthew  (Uppiala,  1954).  Cf.  ^ew  Testament  Studies,  i  (November 
>954).  >55ff- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  19s,  20of. 

*  Ibid.  p.  35.  Pether  (*ivb)  occurs  as  a  technical  term  in  D.S.H.  Whether  it  should  be  rendered 
‘coounentary’,  ‘interpretation*,  or  ‘midrash’  is  uncertain;  Stendahl  clauifiet  it  as  a  midrash  parallel 
to  halacha  and  haggada.  Cf.  the  discussion  in  B.  J.  Roberts,  ‘Some  Observations  on  the  Damascus 
Documents  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls’,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Hylands  Library,  34  (1951-a),  3671!. 
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form.  Also,  the  method,  as  found  in  D.S.H.  and  in  the  N.T.,  has  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  feature  in  which  the  prophetic  passage  is  viewed  as  ‘fulfilled’  in  the 
present  time  and  is  applied  to  contemporary  events.^  As  the  Habakkuk 
‘Commentary’  applies  Habakkuk  i-ii  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and 
the  events  surrounding  him,  similarly  Matthew’s  formula  quotations  view  the 
O.T.  as  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Stendahl,  however,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
way  in  which  pesher  interpretation  affects  the  text-form  (as  contrasted  with 
the  exposition  proper)  of  D.S.H.  He  finds  more  than  fifty  variants  from  the 
M.T.,  most  of  which  form  ‘such  an  intimate  and  organic  part  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  text  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  dismissed  as  [scribal  errors]  ’.* 
Even  though  many  of  these  readings  appear  to  be  created  ad  hoc,  they  never¬ 
theless  frequently  coincide  with  one  or  more  of  the  known  versions;  ‘such 
coincidences  occur  where  adaption  to  the  dogma  and  situation  of  the  sect 
could  sufficiently  explain  the  text  of  D.S.H.’* 

Stendahl  classifies  D.S.H.  variants  as  to  (i)  alterations  of  number  and 
suffix,  and  (2)  more  substantial  changes.*  Among  the  former,  in  Hab.  i.  13 
M.T.  has  the  singular  (D'sn),  D.S.H.  the  plural  (itJ'an);  in  Hab.  ii.  i 
M.T.  has  ITS»,  D.S.H.  ms»;  in  Hab.  i.  10  M.T.  has  a  fbminine,  D.S.H. 
a  masculine;  M.T.  a  second  person  suffix,  D.S.H.  a  third  person  (Hab.  ii.  15)  ; 
M.T.  a  suffix  where  D.S.H.  has  none  (Hab.  ii.  18).  Other  variations  are  of 
greater  weight:  M.T.  in  Hab.  i.  9  has  a  locative  heh  with  the  idea  ‘eastward’ 
or  ‘forward’  (nonp),  D.S.H.  takes  the  word  as  a  noun  (D'^p);  in  Hab. 
ii.  5  M.T.  has  f'n  (‘wine’),  D.S.H.  pn' (‘riches’);  in  Hab.  ii.  6  M.T. 
has  nS’Va  (‘taunt’),  D.S.H.  '’2P*?0  (‘scoffers’  or  ‘interpreters’).  In 
several  places  a  reading  or  interpretation  is  omitted  from  the  D.S.H.  text 
only  to  be  taken  up  in  the  exposition,  e.g.  ‘they  shall  come’  in  Hab.  i.  8;  this 
indicates  the  exegete’s  acquaintance  with  other  readings  or  possible  inter¬ 
pretations.  After  comparing  the  divergent  readings  with  later  O.T.  texts  and 
versions,  which  in  many  cases  are  in  accord  with  D.S.H.,  Stendahl  evaluates 
the  data  as  follows  : 

The  peculiar  way  in  which  D.S.H.  coincides  both  with  those  readings  differing 
from  the  M.T.  and  with  the  M.T.’s  own  makes  it  inadequate  to  say  that  D.S.H. ’s 
Hebrew  text  was  the  one  which  is  supported  by  the  said  versions.  We  must  rather 
presume  that  D.S.H.  was  conscious  of  various  possibilities,  tried  them  out  and 
allowed  them  to  enrich  its  interpretation  of  the  prophet’s  message,  which  in  all  its 
forms  was  fulfilled  in  and  through  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.* 

Stendahl  finds  similar  phenomena — variations  in  person  and  number, 
structural  changes,  and  evident  knowledge  of  divergent  readings — in 
Matthew’s  quotations  and  regards  this  as  arising  from  a  scholarly  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  texts  by  an  early  Christian  ‘school’  of  exegetes:  they  selected 


*  Robert!  {ibid.)  regards  this  factor  as  the  chief  link  between  D.S.S.  and  the  N.T. 

'  Stendahl,  p.  185.  *  Ibid.  p.  189. 

*  Stendahl,  pp.  185-90.  *  Ibid.  p.  190. 
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from  various  textual  traditions,  and  at  times  created  ad  hoc,  readings  which 
best  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  text  as  they  understood  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  Pauline  quotations  which  indicate  that  the  pesher 
method  was  employed  not  only  by  the  apostle  but  in  the  pre-Pauline  period 
of  the  Church  as  well.*  The  apocalyptic  outlook,  in  its  messianic  expression,  is 
implicit  in  the  whole  Pauline  hermeneutic  and  is  particularly  obvious  in 
II  Cor.  vi.  2  : 

For  he  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted  and  in  the  day  of  salvation 
have  I  succoured  thee  :  behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.* 

The  interpreted  or  pesher  text-form  is  also  present  in  Paul’s  quotations.  The 
apostle  follows  the  LXX  where  it  diverges  from  the  M.T.  in  a  number  of 
places.  Some  of  these  probably  have  an  exegetical  purjxwe  in  view  (e.g. 
irionç  in  Rom.  i.  17;  ols  in  Rom.  xv.  21);*  but  since  the  LXX  is  his  usual 
vade  mecum,  it  is  difficult  to  show  ‘a  selective  rendering  of  a  chosen  text’  in 
most  of  the  citations. 

In  some  twenty  quotations  in  which  the  LXX  and  M.T.  agree  and  Paul’s 
text  varies,  the  evidence  of  pesher  quotation  is  more  certain.  In  almost  all  of 
these  the  variation  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  adaption  to  the  N.T.  context;  in 
some  cases  the  alteration  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage.  Changes  in  person  and  number  are  especially  prevalent.*  The 
deviations  in  the  catena  in  II  Cor.  vi.  i6ff.  are  evidently  designed  for  a 
messianic-age  interpretation  of  the  prophecies.  God’s  command  to  Israel 
regarding  Babylon  (aCrrqs)  is  now  applied  to  the  relation  of  Christians  with 
unbelievers  (otCnrcov);  the  promise  given  to  Israel  ‘personified’  in  Solomon 
(ottnrep . . .  otÙTÔç)  is  fulfilled  in  the  true  Israel,  the  members  of  Christ’s  body 
(ùuTv...Caicîs)«  Similarly,  aoipcov  in  I  Cor.  iii.  20  and  ô  TrpcoToç  &v6pcùTroç 
'A5àu  in  I  Cor.  xv.  45  show  an  elaboration  or  interpretation  of  the  O.T. 
text  to  fit  it  to  the  N.T.  context. 

In  a  few  instances  the  variations  point  to  a  selection  from  among  several 
known  readings.  The  present  state  of  the  whole  textual  problem  cautions 
against  any  dogmatizing  in  this  regard,*  and  there  appears  to  be  no  instance 


*  Stendahl  recognize*  that  this  type  of  interpretation  is  present  in  a{xx:alyptic  writings  and 
occasionally  in  the  rabbis  {ibid.  p.  195),  and  that  it  is  found  in  other  N.T.  writings,  especially  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  be  concludes  that  there  were  fewer  intentional  changes  based  on  the  Hebrew, 
and  'thus  ti^  elaborate  stage  of  the  ptshtr  found  in  Matthew  scarcely  existed*  {ibid.  p.  203). 

*  The  maimer  in  which  this  citation  is  parenthetically  inserted  suggests  that  the  whole  verse — the 
O.T.  text  [dus  the  interpretation — was  taken  at  a  quotation  by  Paul.  CSf.  I  Cor.  xv.  45;  I  Tim.  v.  18; 
11  Tim.  ii.  19. 

*  On  Rom.  i.  17,  cf.  C.  F.  Burney,  The  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1921),  pp.  i29f.; 
the  LXX  ‘to  whom’  in  Rom.  xv.  21  accords  much  more  explicitly  with  Paul’s  application  than  the 
indefinite  *wii  of  the  M.T. 

*  E.g.  Rom.  iii.  18  (oCrroC  to  aCrrOv)  ;  x.  19  (oCrroOt  to  0|i&t)  ;  I  Cor.  xv.  37  ({ndraSot  to  Cndro^). 

*  £.g.  Paul’s  citations  from  Job  (Rom.  xi.  35;  I  Cor.  iii.  19)  may  follow  the  Hebrew  simply 
because  it  it  the  most  familiar  text. 
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of  a  rejected  reading  being  alluded  to  in  the  apostle’s  exposition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  choice  of  a  particular  text  for  interpretative  reasons  appears  probable 
in  several  Pauline  quotations.  Rom.  xii.  19  modifies  the  Hebrew  with  the 
Targum;  the  Targum  also  may  be  the  source  of  the  rendering,  ‘confess’, 
which  is  important  for  the  sense  of  the  citation  in  Rom.  xiv.  1 1  Eph.  iv.  8 
subsdtutes  the  third  person  for  the  second  and  rejects  the  M.T.  and  LXX 
rendering  ‘take’  or  ‘receive’  in  favour  of  the  translation  ‘give’  found  in  the 
Targum  and  Peshitta.  Whether  this  represents  an  interpretation  of  np*? 
(‘take’,  ‘fetch’)  or  a  variant  Hebrew  textual  tradition  (e.g.  p*?n,  ‘appor¬ 
tion’,  ‘distribute’)  is  uncertain,  but  the  former  is  more  probable. 

I  Ck)r.  XV.  54f.  (Isa.  xxv.  8,  Hos.  xiii.  14)  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
of  pesker  quotation  in  the  Pauline  literature  : 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Where,  O  Death,  is  your  victory? 

Where,  O  Death,  is  your  sting? 

The  interrogative  of  the  LXX  is  followed  (the  M.T.  TlK  is  uncertzdn),  and 
for  the  M.T.  TOO*?  (‘forever’)  elç  vïkoç  (‘in  victory’)  is  substituted.  The 
rendering  eIs  vïkoç,  which  is  found  in  other  Greek  texts,*  may  originate  in 
the  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  root  itself  (nsi,  leader,  success).  The  Peshitta 
conflation,  ‘to  victory  forever’,  witnesses  to  two  known  versions  of  the 
passage;*  but  whether  the  Peshitta,  Theodotion,  and  like  readings  reflect  a 
textual  tradition  known  to  and  used  by  Paul,  or  whether  they  represent  a 
textual  tradition  derived  from  the  Pauline  usage,  is  a  moot  point.  The  variant 
eIç  vïkoç  is  interwoven  into  Paul’s  exposition  and  indicates  that  the  merged 
quotation  was  probably  known  to  him  in  this  form.  But  the  idea  of  death 
being  ‘swallowed  up  in  victory’  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ‘victory’ 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  that,  if  a  conjecture  must  be  made,  the  probability  is 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  is  one  created  (or  recovered)  in  the 
early  Church.  As  Manson  has  well  remarked,  the  doctrinal  and  liturgical 
traditions  of  the  first  century  were  very  influential  in  shaping  the  textual 
traditions  themselves.* 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Pauline  citations  reflect  in  substantial  measure 
a  pesher-typt.  moulding  of  the  text  which  in  some  cases  is  determinative  for  the 
N.T.  application  of  the  passage.  While  this  at  times  involves  a  choosing  and 
rejecting  between  texts  and/or  targums  known  to  the  apostle,  more  often  the 
interpretative  paraphrase  appears  to  be  created  ad  hoc  by  Paul  or  by  the  early 

*  So  C.  H.  Toy,  QjÉoUUkms  in  the  J*(ew  Testament  (New  York,  1884),  in  loc.  The  pael  D**pn,  used 
in  the  Targum,  may  have  the  meaning  ‘vouch’  or  ‘confirm’. 

*  Viz.  Theodotion  and  Aquila.  The  Targum  has  ‘forever’  (i*bVp^). 

*  Cf.  Toy,  p.  180. 

*  T.  W.  Manson,  ‘The  Cairo  Geniza;  A  Review’,  Dominican  Studies,  u  (194g),  184.  Other  quota* 
tions  such  as  I  Cor.  ii.  g;  xiv.  21  ;  xv.  45  also  appear  to  involve  interpretations  wÜch  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  origin. 
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Church  before  him.  This  type  of pesher  arises  from  the  N.T.’s  attitude  toward 
and  understanding  of  the  concept  of  ‘  quotation  ’  itself  as  Manson  has  noted  : 

We  are  long  accustomed  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  text  which — in 
more  senses  than  one — is  sacred,  and  the  commentary  upon  it  and  exposition  of  it. 
We  tend  to  think  of  the  text  as  objective  fact  and  interpretation  as  subjective 
opinion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  translaton 
and  expositors  of  Scripture  made  any  such  sharp  distinction.  For  them  the 
meaning  of  the  text  was  of  primary  importance;  and  they  seem  to  have  had 
greater  confidence  than  we  modems  in  their  ability  to  find  it.  Once  found  it 
became  a  clear  duty  to  express  it;  and  accurate  reproduction  of  the  traditional 
wording  of  the  Divine  oracles  took  second  place  to  publication  of  what  was  held  to 
be  their  essential  meaning  and  immediate  application.  Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us, 
the  freedom  with  which  they  handled  the  Biblical  text  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
supreme  importance  which  they  attached  to  it.^ 

In  selecting  a  particular  version  or  in  creating  zxi  ad  hoc  rendering  Paul 
views  his  citation  as  thereby  more  accurately  expressing  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Scripture.  For  Paul,  as  for  the  rabbis,  the ‘letter’ was  sacred;  but  unlike 
the  rabbis,  Paul  valued  the  ‘letter*  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  the  meaning 
which  it  conveyed.  His  idea  of  a  quotation  was  not  a  worshipping  of  the 
'  letter  or  ‘parroting’  of  the  text;  neither  was  it  an  eisegesis  which  arbitrarily 

j  imposed  a  foreign  meaning  upon  the  text.  It  was  rather,  in  his  eyes,  a 

I  quotation-exposition,  a  midrash  pesher,  which  drew  from  the  text  the  meaning 

f  originally  implanted  there  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  expressed  that  meaning  in 

I  the  most  appropriate  words  and  phrases  known  to  him. 

\  The  pesher  method  is  not  used  extensively  in  Paul’s  quotations  ;  but  where 

\  it  does  occur,  it  often  appears  to  go  behind  the  Greek  to  reflect  an  inter- 

I  pretation  of  the  Hebrew  Ur-text.  Further,  some  of  the  most  significant 

I  instances  appear  to  point  back  to  a  pre-Pauline  usage  in  the  early  Church. 

The  presence  of  the  method  in  Xéysi  KÛpioç  quotations  (e.g.  Rom.  xii.  19; 
I  Cor.  xiv.  21),  the  temple  typology  catena  (cf.  II  Cor.  vi.  i6ff.),  and  such 
citations  as  I  Cor.  xv.  45  are  cases  in  point.*  Stendahl’s  valuable  dissertation, 
by  its  comparison  of  pesher  quotation  in  Matthew  and  D.S.H.,  presents  a 
strong  argument  that  N.T.  writers  and  the  Christian  exegetes  behind  them, 
in  their  use  of  this  method,  are  not  indulging  in  a  novelty.  Converted  priests 
and  rabbis,  especially  those  formerly  adhering  to  apocalyptic  parties  or 
sects,  might  be  expected  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it.  Having  now  the  light 
of  the  gospel  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  no  surprise  that  they  apply  a 

^  T.  W.  Mamon,  ‘The  Argument  from  Prophecy’,  Journal  of  Thoological  Studios,  xlvi  (1945),  i35- 
*  The  Ngnihcance  of  the  Xiyn  icCipiot  quotation*  cannot  be  discus*cd  here,  but  there  are  some 
grounds  Cor  referring  these  texts  to  pre-Pauline  Ustimonia.  I  Cor.  xv.  45,  as  II  Cor.  vi.  a,  app)ears  to 
have  been  already  in  ‘quotation  '  form  when  Paul  used  it;  cf.  M.  Black,  ‘  The  Pauline  Doctrine  of  the 
Second  Adam’,  Scottish  Journal  of  Thtologf,  7  (1954),  i7off.  On  temple  typology  tesHmonia,  cf. 
C.  H.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriptures  (London,  195a):  A.  Cole,  The  New  TmpU  (London,  1950); 
C.  F.  D.  Moule,  ‘Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament’,  Journal  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies,  and  ser.  i  (1950),  39-41. 
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midrash  pesher  method  to  the  O.T.  with  conviction,  confidence,  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  Stendahl  envisions  this  exposition  in  its  N.T.  form  as  the  product  of 
early  Christian  *  schools  of  the  prophets’.  He  suggests  that  the  development 
may  form  *  an  unbroken  line  from  the  School  of  Jesus  via  “  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles”,  the  “ways”  of  Paul,  the  basic  teaching  of  Mark  and  other 
CnnipéTon  toö  Xôyou,  and  the  more  mature  School  of  John  to  the  rather 
elaborate  School  of  Matthew  with  its  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  O.T.  as 
the  crown  of  its  scholarship’.^  While  the  predilections  of  different  writers  for 
particular  introductory  formulas,  subject-matter,  and  text-forms  do  indicate 
different  ‘schools’  of  exegesis  in  the  early  Church;  nevertheless,  the  develop¬ 
mental  progression  posited  by  Stendahl  for  the  use  of  midrash  ptsher  by  the 
early  Christians  is  open  to  some  question.  Since  the  method  is  not  of 
Christian  coinage,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  have  been  employed 
even  by  individual  exegetes  (e.g.  converted  rabbis)  from  the  earliest  time.  If 
midrash  pesher  is  understood  as  an  interpretative  moulding  of  the  text  within  an 
apocalyptic  framework,  ad  hoc  or  with  reference  to  appropriate  textual  or 
targumic  traditions,  then  there  is  some  evidence  for  its  use  on  a  rather 
advanced  scale  even  in  the  pre-Pauline  strata  of  the  N.T. 

E.  EARLE  ELLIS 


PETER  AND  PAUL  IN  THE  ACTS 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  examine  the  part  of  Acts  dealing  with  the  period 
between  Paul’s  conversion  and  his  separation  from  Barnabas  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey,  and  in  particular  to  discuss  the 
relations  between  Peter  and  Paul  during  the  period.  For  this  period  we  have 
in  Galatians  i  and  ii  a  valuable  though  summary  second  authority,  and  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  accounts  of  our  first-hand  authority  Paul  in 
Galatians  and  of  our  secondary  authority  Luke  in  Acts  with  which  I  shall 
principally  deal.  This  is  a  problem  which  may  seem  at  first  sight  rather 
threadbare,  but  I  offer  it  because  I  have  some  rather  tentative  and  speculative 
solutions  which  I  believe  to  be  new  in  some  particulars. 

In  Acts  ix.  I- 1 9  Luke  describes  Paul’s  conversion  and  baptism  by  Ananias, 
then  (z^.  20)  his  preaching  in  Damascus,  and  (z/.  23)  how,  after  ‘many  days’ 
(a  vague  phrase  which  Luke  uses  more  than  once)  a  plot  was  discovered 
against  Paul’s  life,  and  he  escaped  by  night  over  the  wall,  and  (z;.  26)  made 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  tried  to  join  the  disciples.  Their  under¬ 
standable  suspicions  were  overcome  by  Barnabas,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
apostles  and  guaranteed  the  sincerity  of  his  motives.  This  is  the  second 

*  Stendahl,  p.  34.  1 
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appearance  of  Barnabas  in  the  Acts:  in  iv.  36 f.  he  is  introduced  as  a  Levite 
from  Cyprus.  How  he  met  Paul  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  questions 
which  Luke  leaves  unanswered,  though  later  on  he  may  supply  a  clue.  In 
xi.  igfF.  he  describes  how  after  the  death  of  Stephen  certain  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene  went  as  far  as  Antioch  and  preached  to  the  Hellenes  (X^AD*, 
HellenisUd  K*?  BD*CO).  In  verse  22  he  says  the  church  of  Jerusalem  sent 
Barnabas  to  Antioch.  It  may,  however,  be  that  this  mission  of  Barnabas  is  a 
device  to  bring  Barnabas  to  Antioch  with  the  approval  of  Jerusalem,  in 
accordance  with  Luke’s  presupposition  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  super¬ 
vised  and  approved  of  Gentile  conversions,  and  that  it  is  modelled  upon  that 
of  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria.  Barnabas  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
‘men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene’,  and  had  met  Paul  during  the  ‘many  days’ 
which  intervened  between  his  conversion  and  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  When 
we  turn  to  Galatians  i  we  see  a  rather  different  picture.  Paul  is  anxious  to 
emphasize  his  complete  independence  as  an  apostle.  His  gospel  is  no  human 
invention.  He  did  not  receive  it  from  men,  nor  was  he  taught  it.  It  came  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  1 1  f.).  The  meaning  of  this  I  take  to 
be  that  Paul  already  knew  what  the  Christians  believed  before  his  conversion. 
He  had  no  doubt  disputed  with  them  in  the  Jerusalem  synagogues,  but  their 
teaching  was  to  him  then  a  mere  form  of  words,  and  blasphemous  nonsense. 
In  his  conversion  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  truth,  and  it  became  to  him 
euangelion,  the  good  news  which  he  himself  could  preach  forthwith.  So  he 
went  to  Arabia,  doubdess  to  preach,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  It  was  not 
for  three  years  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  (i.  18).  II  Cor.  xi.  32  f.  fills  in  some 
detail.  Here  he  describes  how  the  ethnarch  of  King  Aretas  watched  the  city 
of  Damascus  in  order  to  catch  him,  and  how  he  escaped  through  a  window 
in  the  wall.  Luke  has  omitted  the  Arabian  episode  and  misinterpreted  the 
danger  to  Paul  in  Damascus.  By  so  doing  he  has  probably  omitted  also  to 
tell  us  when  Paul  met  Barnabas.  I  would  suggest  it  was  while  they  were  both 
engaged  in  the  missionary  activity  at  which  Acts  xi.  igff.  obscurely  hints. 
That  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  already  met  and  perhaps  worked  together  is 
also  suggested  by  Acts  xi.  25,  where  we  are  told  that  Barnabas  went  to 
Tarsus  and  brought  Paul  to  help  him  in  Antioch.  This  at  least  suggests  that 
Barnabas  had  had  some  personal  experience  of  Paul’s  qualities  as  a 
missionary. 

In  Galatians  Paul  makes  no  reference  to  Barnabas  playing  any  part  in  his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  gives  a  rather  different  impression.  It  was  a 
purely  private  visit,  lasting  a  fortnight,  and  he  saw  only  Peter  and  James 
the  Lord’s  brother.  Indeed,  for  Paul  to  have  preached  in  Jerusalem  would 
have  been  simply  foolhardy;  but  Luke  believes  that  wherever  Paul  is,  he 
must  preach  and  be  persecuted.  Intrinsic  probability  would  make  us  prefer 
Paul’s  account,  even  if  he  had  not  added  the  solemn  words  ‘  behold  before 
God  I  lie  not’.  Both  Acts  and  Galatians  agree  that  after  this  visit  Paul  went 
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north — Galatians  says  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Acts  more  specifically  to  Tarsus. 
Paul  remarks  (i.  23)  that  he  was  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judea 
that  are  in  Christ:  only  they  heard  that  ‘he  who  once  persecuted  us  now 
preaches  the  faith  of  which  once  he  made  havoc,  and  they  glorified  God  on 
my  account’.  Some  have  tried  to  suggest  on  the  strength  of  this  statement 
that  Paul  had  not  persecuted  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  or  had  a  commission 
to  Damascus,  but  the  words  are  compatible  with  a  purely  private  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  ‘us’  certainly  has  more  point  if  Paul’s  activity  as  a  persecutor 
had  been  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood. 

To  return  to  Acts.  After  mentioning  Paul’s  departure  to  Tarsus,  Luke 
gives  in  ix.  31  one  of  the  summaries  which  indicate  the  close  of  a  section  of  his 
narrative,  and  then  turns  somewhat  abruptly  to  Peter.  ‘And  it  came  to  pass 
that  as  Peter  went  throughout  all  parts,  he  came  down  also  to  the  saints 
which  dwelt  at  Lydda.’  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Luke  seems  anxious  to  let 
Peter  and  Paul  hold  the  stage  in  turns  and  never  meet.  Though  Paul  himself 
in  Galatians  mentions  three  encounters  with  Peter,  Luke  does  not  describe 
a  single  one  of  these,  and  only  has  Peter  and  Paul  together  in  his  account  of 
the  Council  in  Acts  xv,  when  in  fact,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove  later,  they  were 
not  together. 

The  section  dealing  with  Peter  begins  at  ix.  32  and  ends  at  xi.  18,  with  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  glorifying  God  and  saying  ‘then  to  the  Gentiles  also 
God  hath  granted  repentance  unto  life’.  (An  opinion  which,  if  Acts  is  to  be 
trusted,  they  soon  revised.) 

This  Petrine  section  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  journey,  Lydda-Joppa- 
Caesarea-Jerusalem.  This  is  a  favourite  device  of  Luke’s,  exemplified  also  in 
the  Gospel,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  this  was  not  in  fact  a 
genuine  journey.  At  Lydda  Peter  heals  Aeneas,  and  at  Joppa  raises  Tabitha 
from  the  dead,  two  stories  which  in  form  resemble  closely  Synoptic  pericopae. 
Chapter  ix  ends  with  the  remark  that  Peter  stayed  ‘many  days’  at  Joppa. 
Chapter  x  describes  with  great  detail  and  psychological  verisimilitude  the 
circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  at  Caesarea,  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  Aeneas  and  Tabitha  episodes,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Cornelius  story  rests  upon  good  tradition — no  doubt  that  of  the  Church  of 
Caesarea,  with  which  Luke  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  become  acquainted. 
This  must  have  been  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  Caesarea,  and  it 
is  an  illustration  of  the  chronological  vagueness  of  Acts  that  Luke  has  already 
mentioned  in  viii.  40  that  Philip  concluded  the  tour  of  evangelism  during 
which  he  converted  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  by  settling  at  Caesarea  (where 
Luke  had  met  him.  Acts  xxi.  8). 

The  episode  concludes  with  Peter’s  successful  defence  at  Jerusalem  against 
the  complaint  that  he  had  eaten  with  men  uncircumcised  (xi.  3).  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  topic  at  this  point,  and,  still  more,  the  impression  given  by 
xi.  18  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  satisfied  with  Peter’s  explanation. 
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raise  serious  doubts  about  Luke’s  accuracy.  If  he  is  correct,  the  vacillations 
of  the  Jerusalemite  Christians,  and  Peter’s  conduct  in  Antioch  described  in 
Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.,  become  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  seems  as  though  Luke 
is  here  under  the  influence  of  his  theory  that  the  initiative  in  the  admission 
of  Gentiles  to  the  church  was  with  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  The 
motive  for  his  placing  the  Cornelius  episode  here  becomes  clear  from  the 
following  paragraph,  in  which  he  returns  to  the  refugees  from  the  persecution 
of  Stephen,  and  describes  how  men  of  Cyprus  preached  to  Gentiles.  Luke 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  soon  received  official  sanction,  and  he  in¬ 
troduces  Barnabas  as  the  Jerusalem  delegate  sent  to  organize  the  mission. 
Then  Paul  returns  to  the  stage,  brought  from  Tarsus  by  Barnabas. 

Luke  then  mentions  the  arrival  in  Antioch  of  prophets  from  Jerusalem, 
one  of  whom,  Agabus,  prophesies  the  famine  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Claudius.  Luke’s  wording  ‘a  great  famine  throughout  the  whole  world, 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius’  suggests  that  this  visit  took  place 
before  Claudius  became  emperor,  i.e.  before  a.d.  41,  and  it  is  an  attractive 
suggestion  of  W.  L.  Knox  ‘  that  the  purpose  of  their  visit  was  to  support  the 
Jewish  protests  against  the  proposal  of  Caligula  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
Temple’  {Acts,  p.  35).  The  prophecy  of  famine  then  fits  into  place  as  part  of 
the  ‘woes’  which  would  accompany  this  act  of  blasphemy.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  41  organized  relief  for  a  famine  which 
had  not  yet  started  and  did  not  reach  its  climax  till  a.d.  46  or  47.  It  is 
possible  that  the  motive  of  famine-relief  for  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
Jerusalem  was  suggested  to  Luke  by  the  alms  which  Paul  actually  did  take  to 
Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit.  And  indeed  some  relief  may  have  been  sent  later 
to  Jerusalem  from  Antioch,  but  not,  I  would  supp>ose,  by  Barnabas  and  Paul. 

Paul’s  account  of  this  visit  (his  second)  in  Gal.  ii.  i-io  mentions  only  a 
conference  with  those  whom  he  calls  the  ‘pillars’.  It  is  argued  that  ‘I  went 
up  by  revelation’  is  a  reference  to  Agabus’  prophecy,  and  ‘only  they  would 
that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  which  very  thing  I  was  also  zealous  to  do’ 
refers  to  the  relief  that  they  had  brought.  I  would  only  say  here  that  though 
both  these  may  be  true,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  must  be.  ‘Revelations’ 
were  very  common  phenomena  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
understanding  with  the  ‘pillars’  would  have  been  an  adequate  motive  for  a 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  The  revelation  may  in  fact  have  been  that  implied  in 
Acts  xiii.  2.  As  for  the  meaning  of  verse  10,  the  aorist  can  be  translated  as 
timeless,  and  so  give  quite  as  natural  a  sense  as  the  pluperfect  sense  which  it 
must  have  if  it  is  to  refer  to  alms  already  taken  to  Jerusalem. 

If  I  am  right  in  following  the  generally  received  opinion  among  writers 
that  the  visit  in  Acts  xi.  29-30,  xii.  25,  is  the  same  as  that  in  Gal.  ii.  i-io, 
the  difficulty  at  once  arises  of  explaining  why  Luke  interpolates  here  the 
account  of  the  execution  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  arrest  of  Peter 
by  Herod  Agrippa  1.  He  seems  to  imply  that  these  events  took  place  while 
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Peter  and  Barnabas  were  in  Jerusalem.  But  if  their  visit  was  at  the  time  of 
the  famine  in  a.d.  46  or  a.d.  47  this  is  impossible,  since  Herod  Agrippa  died 
in  A.D.  44,  and  the  arrest  of  Peter  must  be  dated  at  latest  at  the  Passover  of 
a.d.  44.  It  may  of  course  be  that  Luke  has  once  again  got  the  order  of  events 
wrong,  but  two  considerations,  admittedly  somewhat  speculative,  incline 
me  to  suspect  that  here  he  may  be  right  for  once,  and  that  the  visit  and  con¬ 
ference  of  Gal.  ii.  i-io  did  take  place  before  the  death  of  James  and  the  arrest 
of  Peter.  The  first  is  that  such  a  meeting  is  intrinsically  more  likely  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  outbreak  of  a  persecution  directed  against  the  apostles 
than  after  it.  And  if,  as  is  just  possible,  John  was  executed  with  his  brother, 
then  it  must  have  been  before  it.  The  second  consideration  involves  the 
question  who  were  the  ‘pillars’?  The  usual  answer  is  James  the  Lord’s 
brother,  Peter  and  John.  The  names  are  given  in  this  order  (’lAKcoßos  Kod 
Kti90s  Kod  ’lco<iwT)s)  in  the  majority  of  MSS.  of  Gal.  ii.  9,  including  XB  and 
the  Vulgate:  but  DG,  the  Old  Latin,  supported  by  Marcion,  Tertullian  and 
several  later  Latin  Fathers  read  TTérpoç  Kod  ’löcKcoßos  Kod  ’Icoàwriç.  This  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  characteristically  ‘Western’  promotion  of  Peter,  but  the  view  is 
at  least  worth  consideration  that  Paul  did  write  ‘Peter,  James  and  John’, 
and  that  this  James  is  not  the  Lord’s  brother  but  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Then 
the  XB  reading  would  be  a  correction  in  accordance  with  the  received  view 
in  ancient  times  that  this  verse  referred  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  If  it  is 
possible  to  regard  James  as  the  son  of  Zebedee,  then  we  have  here  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  one  side  and  the  three  chiefs  of  the 
Twelve — surely  most  appropriately  called  the  ‘pillars’ — that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  should  be  apostles  of  the  Gentiles  and  not  require  Gentiles  to  be 
circumcised,  which  must  be  dated  not  later  than  Passover  of  a.d.  44.  To  this 
agreement  I  would  suppose  that  James  the  Lord’s  brother  was  not  a  party: 
but  before  persecution  scattered  the  chiefs  of  the  Twelve  he  had  not  the 
commanding  position  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  which  he  later  attained, 
when  his  zeal  for  the  Law  made  him  for  a  time  tolerable  to  the  non-Christian 
Jews.  This  would  explain  why  certain  men  from  James  (Gal.  ii.  12)  arrived 
in  Antioch  and  caused  Peter  to  withdraw  from  fellowship  with  the  Gentiles. 

This  early  date  for  Paul’s  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  involves  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  early  date  for  his  conversion,  which  occurred,  according  to 
Gal.  ii.  I  fourteen  years  before,  i.e.  reckoning  inclusively,  in  a.d.  31.  Such 
a  date  is  possible,  if  the  Crucifixion  took  place  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  29,  but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  objection  to  my  hypothesis. 

But  to  return  to  Acts  and  Peter.  The  story  of  his  arrest  and  miraculous 
release  in  chapter  xii  is  told  with  a  wealth  of  convincing  detail,  which  to  my 
mind  suggests  good  tradition.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  surprising  that  the  story, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  Peter,  should  end  so  inconclusively  with  the  vague 
indication  that  he  went  ‘to  another  place’  (v.  17).  It  looks  as  though  Luke 
has  deliberately  left  it  like  this.  The  suggestion  is  made  by  Lake  and  Cadbury 
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in  volume  m  of  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  138  (note  on  xii.  17)  that 
Luke’s  source  continued  with  the  account  of  Peter’s  journey  to  Lydda,  Joppa 
and  Caesarea  in  ix.  32  if.  I  find  this  attractive  ;  the  seaport  of  Joppa  is  the 
kind  of  place  for  which  a  fugitive  from  justice  would  be  likely  to  make.  And 
it  might  well  have  needed  the  assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  related  in  x.  20) 
before  he  would  go  with  a  centurion’s  servants  to  Agrippa’s  capital  of 
Caesarea.  Luke’s  motive  in  transferring  Peter’s  journey  to  the  earlier  point 
in  his  narrative  would  be  to  preserve  the  orderly  development  of  the  Church’s 
mission — Caesarea  was  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  Antioch,  and  so  must  be 
represented  as  having  been  evangelized  earlier. 

Then,  if  I  may  make  a  further  conjecture,  I  would  suppose  that  Peter 
stayed  away  from  Jerusalem  for  some  considerable  time,  and  that  his  return 
to  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xi.  i  was  later  than  the  visit  to  Antioch  of  Gal.  ii.  1 1  if. 
The  complaint  made  against  his  conduct  by  ‘those  of  the  circumcision’  in 
chapter  xi  and  his  speech  in  his  defence  are  a  kind  of  doublet  of  the  situation 
described  in  Acts  xv.  4  if.  There  believing  Pharisees  demand  that  Gentiles 
not  only  be  circumcised  but  also  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  presumably  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Pharisees,  and  Peter  makes  a  speech  which  while  primarily 
pleading  for  the  Gentiles  also  constitutes  a  justification  of  his  own  behaviour. 

After  describing  Peter’s  escape  and  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  giving  in 
xii.  24  another  of  his  brief  summaries,  Luke  returns  to  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
He  mentions  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  from  Jerusalem,  and  then 
presumably  resumes  the  Antiochene  source  from  which  he  took  xi.  19-26. 

Luke  then  describes  the  First  Missionary  Journey  and  the  return  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Antioch  after  what  must  have  been  a  considerable 
time.  It  was  presumably  during  the  ‘no  little  time’  which  they  spent  at 
Antioch  after  this  journey  (xii.  28)  that  Peter  arrived  there,  as  Paul  tells  us 
in  Gal.  ii.  1 1 .  On  my  hypothesis  Peter’s  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  happened 
since  Peter  had  last  met  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  agreed  to  divide 
the  mission  between  them.  Then  no  decision  had  presumably  been  reached 
about  Gentile  observance  of  Jewish  food-laws,  but,  after  his  experience  with 
Cornelius,  Peter  had  no  scruples  in  eating  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  as 
Paul  tells  us  he  did  (Gal.  ii.  12).  When,  however,  there  came  certain  men  from 
James  he  withdrew  from  table-fellowship  with  the  Gentiles  {ibid.)  This  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  arrival  of  certain  men  from  Judaea  who  taught  the 
brethren:  ‘If  you  are  not  circumcised  according  to  the  custom  of  Moses, 
you  cannot  be  saved’  (Acts  xv.  i).  Luke  omits  to  mention  Peter’s  presence, 
and  has  the  vague  ‘Judaea’  in  place  of  Paul’s  precise  ‘James’.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  well  informed  he  was,  and  whether  it  was  he  or  his  informants 
who  suppressed  the  unedifying  quarrel  between  Peter  and  Paul  which  was 
the  result  of  Peter’s  withdrawal.  But  what  appears  to  be  Luke’s  reluctance 
to  have  Peter  and  Paul  on  the  stage  together  may  suggest  that  it  was  he  who 
was  really  responsible  for  the  form  of  his  narrative.  Luke  states  that  there 
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was  no  ‘small  dissension  and  questioning’  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
one  side  and  the  Judaizers  on  the  other,  but  Paul  himself  represents  Barnabas 
and  the  other  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch  as  siding  with  Peter.  For  Paul 
the  question  of  table-fellowship  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  he  attacks  Peter  (who  did  not  see  things  in  this  light)  for  his 
‘hypocrisy’,  i.e.  inconsistency.  Paul  quite  unwarrantably  assumed  that  his 
agreement  with  the  ‘pillars’  that  Gentiles  should  not  submit  to  circumcision 
carried  with  it  the  implication  that  they  were  absolved  from  obedience  to 
any  other  points  of  the  Jewish  law.  Peter  was  no  Pharisee,  but  he  did  not 
share  Paul’s  attitude  to  the  Law.  On  occasion  he  was  willing  to  forego  his 
Jewish  prejudices  and  eat  with  Gentiles,  but  when  he  saw  that  this  scandalized 
Christian  Jews  more  rigid  than  himself  he  quite  understandably  preferred 
the  risk  of  offending  Gentiles  to  the  certainty  of  offending  his  fellow  Jews. 
And  Paul  was  by  no  means  perfectly  consistent  himself.  No  doubt  his 
combination  of  rigid  principles  and  tortuous  behaviour  went  a  long  way 
towards  embittering  his  opponents.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  Paul’s  involved  and 
ambiguous  language  in  ii.  3-5  really  means  that  he  had  Titus  circumcised; 
and  that  the  omission  of ‘not’  in  verse  5  by  D*  and  its  Latin  version  with  the 
support  of  many  Latin  Fathers  is  the  correct  reading,  and  it  is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  the  interpolation  of ‘not’  was  due  to  Marcion,  as  Tertullian 
believed. 

Now  it  is  commonly  held  (most  recently  by  W.  L.  Knox)  that  it  was 
between  this  quarrel  and  the  holding  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  that  Paul 
wrote  Galatians,  and  that  after  writing  it  he  went  to  Jerusalem  with  Peter 
and  Barnabas,  and  joined  with  them  and  James  in  approving  the  decree 
bidding  Gentile  Christians  ‘  abstain  from  the  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from 
fornication,  and  from  what  is  strangled  and  from  blood’,  and  then  on  his 
return  to  Antioch  quarrelled  again  with  Barnabas.  This  view,  however, 
seems  to  me  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  I  would  put  the 
psychological  improbability  of  a  man  of  Paul’s  temperament  acting  in  this 
way.  Then  the  unlikelihood  of  an  anti-Pauline  campaign  having  spread  to 
Galatia  between  the  end  of  the  First  Missionary  Journey  and  this  quarrel — 
Acts  XV.  I  suggests  that  Antioch  was  as  far  as  the  Judaizers  had  got  by  this 
time.  But  that  such  a  campaign  should  develop  after  a  break  between  Paul 
and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  much  more  likely.  The  Judaizers  were  not 
quite  so  stupid  or  fanatical  as  we  are  perhaps  too  readily  inclined  to  believe. 
That  Paul  had  broken  away  from  Peter  and  Barnabas  and  apparently  would 
admit  of  no  restraints  being  laid  on  Gentile  converts  was  something  new,  and 
very  disturbing:  the  scandals  which  later  broke  out  in  Corinth  show  how  well- 
founded  were  their  suspicions  of  Gentile  morality,  even  among  Christian 
converts. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  problem  whether  Paul  really  did  accept  the  Jerusalem 
decrees.  W.  L.  Knox  (Acts,  pp.  46 ff.)  argues  that  Paul’s  omission  of  all 
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reference  to  them  in  I  Cor.  viii.  i  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  accept  them. 
Even  though  one  may  concede  this  (and  I  am  not  wholly  convinced  by  his 
reasoning),  there  is  a  passage  later  in  the  Acts,  and  resting  presumably  on 
Luke’s  own  testimony,  which  to  me  makes  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
Paul  had  any  part  in  the  (Council  or  in  publishing  its  decrees.  The  passage 
is  in  Acts  xxi,  the  somewhat  chilly  speech  of  James  to  Paul  on  his  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  concluding  with  verse  25.  Why  should  James 
have  mentioned  the  decrees  in  this  way  (or  Luke  have  put  these  words  into 
his  mouth)  if  Paul  had  helped  publish  the  decrees?  James  is  challenging  Paul 
to  prove  his  loyalty  to  Judaism,  and  shows  only  too  plainly  his  own  doubts 
about  it.  In  the  context  of  such  a  speech,  which  is  so  contradictory  to  Luke’s 
general  thesis  that  he  can  hardly  have  invented  it,  this  reference  to  the  decrees 
is  understandable.  James  is  telhng  Paul  how  far  the  Jerusalem  Christians 
have  gone  in  concession  to  the  Gentiles,  and  intimates  that  they  will  go  no 
further. 

Finally,  there  is  the  difficulty  about  the  date  of  Galatians.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  unlikelihood  of  so  bitter  an  opf>osition  to  Paul  having  developed 
and  made  so  much  headway  so  quickly.  One  cannot  build  much  on  Paul’s 
use  of  TrpÖTcpov  in  Gal.  iv.  13.  It  does  not  compel  us  to  assert  that  Paul  had 
made  more  than  one  visit  to  the  Galatians  before  he  wrote  the  Epistle, 
though  it  is  certainly  most  naturally  explicable  as  implying  that  he  had 
visited  them  twice.  It  is  rather  the  strong  similarity  in  mood,  echoed  from  time 
to  time  in  similarities  of  phraseology,  between  Galatians  and  the  Corinthian 
Epistles  which  suggests  that  they  were  written  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
some  of  the  Corinthian  mischief-makers  were  the  same  kind  of  people  as 
those  in  Galatia.  Cf.  dç  frepov  eOoryyéXiov  Gal.  i.  6  and  f)  sOcxyyéXiov  iTspov 
II  Cor.  xi.  4;  d>ç  TTpoeipi^Kotiev,  koI  &pTi  iràAiv  Xéyco  Gal.  i.  9  and  irpoelpriKO 
Kod  TrpoXéyco  II  Cor.  xiii.  2;  àvBpwTrous  irelöw  t6v  öeöv;  Gal.  i.  to  and  dv- 
6pcoirous  TTEiöopev,  0ECp  6è  iTEiiKXVEpcôpeôa  II  Cor.  v.  1 1  ;  4^06061X9005  Gal.  ii.  4 
and  4»£o6a6éX9ois  II  Cor.  xi.  26  (the  word  vpEo6a6éX905  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament)  :  the  conjunction  of  évapÇàpEvoi. .  .èTTiTEXeïoôe  Gal.  iii.  3 
and  of  irpoEvi'ipjaTo. .  .èinTEXtoij  II  Cor.  viii.  6  (and  èvapjàpevos. .  .èrriTeX- 
éoEi  Phil.  i.  6)  ;  jqXôco  occurs  three  times  in  Galatians  and  five  times  in  I  and 
II  Corinthians  (twice  in  Acts  and  once  in  James);  KOivfj  ktIctis  Gal.  vi.  15 
and  II  Cor.  v.  1 7.  I  have  confined  myself  to  examples  from  Galatians  and 
Corinthians  in  deference  to  W.  L.  Knox’s  argument  {Acts^  pp.  42  f.). 
W.  L.  Knox  does  not  mention  Galatians  and  Corinthians,  and  though  Lightfoot 
may  have  overstated  his  case  as  far  as  Romans  is  concerned,  I  feel  there  is 
still  much  force  in  Lightfoot’s  general  argument  (pp.  41  and  42). 

If  then  Galatians  is  of  approximately  the  same  period  as  the  Corinthian 
Epistles,  we  may  understand  Gal.  ii.  10  ‘the  very  thing  that  I  was  zealous 
to  do’  (remembering  the  poor)  as  a  reference  to  arrangements  made  either 
when  Paul  was  travelling  through  Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  his  arrival 
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in  Ephesus,  or  by  letter  subsequently,  and  to  which  he  also  alludes  in  I  Cor. 
xii.  I.  Then  also  Gal.  ii.  6-10  is,  as  Lightfoot  suggests,  to  be  understood  as  an 
expression  of  Paul’s  anxiety  lest  the  Galatians  shall  fail  to  deliver  their  quota. 

I  would  therefore  wish  to  date  Galatians  from  some  time  during  Paul’s 
three  year  stay  in  Ephesus.  If  so,  it  follows  that,  if  Paul’s  list  of  visits  to 
Jerusalem  is  complete,  he  cannot  have  been  at  the  Council.  Was  there  then 
a  Council  at  adl,  or  is  the  meeting  described  in  Acts  xv  a  mere  Doppelgänger  of 
the  conference  of  Galatians  ii?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  meeting 
of  Peter,  Barnabas  and  James,  which  drew  up  the  Apostolic  decree,  but  that 
Luke  was  mistaken  in  including  Paul  among  those  present.  He  had  heard 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  at  some  time  had  some  discussion  with  the 
Jerusalem  church  :  he  makes  no  reference  to  this  in  Acts  xi,  when  it  actually 
happened,  but  wrongly  identified  it  with  the  meeting  underlying  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Acts  XV.  He  places  this  Council  correctly  as  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
disputes  at  Antioch,  but  is  wrong  in  making  Paul’s  quarrel  with  Barnabas 
follow  it. 

What  I  believe  happened  is  that  among  the  party  which  came  down  from 
James  to  Antioch  were  Judas  Barsabbas  and  Silas.  (Judas  Barsabbas  was 
probably  called  ‘Jesus’  and  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Jesus  called  Justus  of 
them  of  the  circumcision  (Col.  iv.  1 1).  Acts  i.  23  records  that  Barsabbas  was 
called  Justus,  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  and  Egyptian  versions  call  him 
Joses,  probably  a  corruption  of ‘Jesus’,  itself  corrupted  further  in  the  Western 
text  to  Joseph,  which  in  turn  led  to  the  substitution  of  Barnabas  for  Barsabbas 
in  D  and  a  few  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  MSS.)  Luke  has  misplaced  them  as 
bearers  of  the  decree.  In  the  dispute  between  Peter  and  Paul,  though 
Barnabas  and  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  Christians  sided  with  Peter  (Paul 
says,  being  in  a  mood  for  sweeping  assertions,  that  they  all  did),  it  is  apparent 
that  Silas  at  once  took  Paul’s  part.  Then  when  Paul  found  he  could  not  shake 
Peter,  he  went  off  with  Silas  on  the  Second  Missionary  Journey,  having 
virtually  cut  himself  off  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  other  side 
went  down  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  agreed  upon  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  allow  table-fellowship  between  Christian  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  this 
there  was  no  doubt  some  hard  bargaining.  Peter  came  under  attack  from 
the  Christian  Pharisees,  who  wanted  to  insist  that  Gentile  converts  should  be 
circumcised  and  keep  the  whole  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xv.  5).  They  objected 
to  Peter  having  eaten  with  Gentiles  (it  is  here  that  I  would  place  the  dispute 
misplaced  in  xi.  1-18).  The  line  Peter  takes  against  them  is  that  God  proved 
by  giving  the  Gentiles  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  were  acceptable  to  him, 
though  uncircumcised,  and  that  in  any  case  the  (Pharisaically  interpreted) 
law  was  an  intolerable  burden.  Here  speaks,  not  an  echo  of  Paul,  but  a 
practical  man,  giving  voice  to  an  opinion  which  doubdess  many  Galileans 
shared.  The  speech  is  not  inconsistent  with  Peter’s  claim  in  x.  1 4  :  ‘  I  have  never 
eaten  anything  common  or  unclean’.  Luke  may  have  added  one  or  two 
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‘Pauline’  touches — ‘having  cleansed  their  hearts  by  faith  (v,  9)  and  ‘through 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  believe  we  are  saved,  as  they  also  do’  (v.  1 1) 
— but  he  has  reproduced  fairly  faithfully  the  substance  of  what  Peter  could 
well  have  said. 

It  is  noticeable  that  though  Luke  gives  speeches  by  Peter  and  James,  all 
that  he  says  about  Paul  is  that  they  listened  to  Barnabas  and  Paul  telling  all 
the  signs  and  wonders  that  God  had  done  among  the  Gentiles  through  them 
(v.  12).  It  looks  as  though  he  had  no  record  of  a  speech  of  Paul’s,  because 
Paul  was  not  there  to  make  one. 

His  record  of  James’s  speech  I  would  also  regard  as  in  substance  faithful 
to  what  he  said,  though  again  Luke  may  have  touched  it  up.  James  can 
hardly  have  used  the  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Amos  ix.  1 1,  12,  and  the 
passage  is  easily  detachable  from  its  context.  Then  James’s  speech  is  to  the 
effect  that  Peter’s  evidence  confirms  the  prophets’  teaching  that  God  would 
raise  up  for  himself  a  people  from  among  the  G^entiles.  Such  Gentiles  as  turn 
to  God  need  not  be  circumcised,  but  must  abandon  all  contact  with  idolatry, 
avoid  marriages  within  prohibited  degrees,  and  refrain  from  eating  strangled 
animals  or  blood  (presumably  in  such  things  as  blood  sausages).  If  they 
avoided  these  practices,  which  gave  most  offence  to  Jews,  social  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  would  be  possible. 

To  the  practical  Peter  such  a  decision  was  no  doubt  wholly  satisfactory. 
He  had  gained  his  main  point:  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  were  to  be  an 
inferior  caste  within  the  Christian  Church.  He  had  in  fact  fought  Paul’s 
battle  for  him,  and  done  more  for  the  Gentiles  within  the  Church  than  Paul 
himself. 

Paul  indeed  seems  to  have  realized  that  by  his  intransigence  he  was 
imperilling  his  whole  cause,  and  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  visit  Jerusalem 
in  order  to  reach  a  settlement  with  James,  now  the  dominant  figure  there. 
The  Nazirite  vow  which  he  took  at  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18,  though  probably 
put  in  too  early — he  had  not  been  released  from  it  when  he  eventually  arrived 
in  Jerusalem)  shows  how  seriously  he  regarded  his  mission;  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies  which  marked  his  journey  reveal  the  dangers  which  his  friends  saw  in 
his  decision.  He  took  with  him  the  alms  which  his  churches  in  Achaea, 
Macedonia  and  Galatia  had  so  carefully  collected,  and  a  deputation  of 
Gentile  Christians,  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  loyalty  and  sense  of  obligation 
of  his  converts  to  the  mother  church.  But  it  seems  that  he  had  left  the  policy 
of  conciliation  to  a  dangerously  late  hour.  Luke  indeed  says  that  the  brethren 
in  Jerusalem  welcomed  Paul  and  his  companions  gladly  (Acts  xxi.  15),  but 
the  speech  which  he  attributes  to  James  (and  which  he  can  hardly  have  in¬ 
vented)  is  distinctly  reserved,  if  not  actually  hostile.  James’s  demand  that 
Paul  should  show  himself  publicly  in  the  Temple  furnished  his  enemies  with 
their  opportunity.  They  raised  a  disturbance  and  Paul  was  arrested.  For  the 
time  being,  he  had  failed  :  the  breach  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Church 
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was  not  bridged,  and  the  tension  was  only  resolved  when  the  Jewish  Christians 
fled  from  Jerusalem  and  virtually  lost  contact  with  the  Gentiles. 

To  Luke,  writing  more  than  twenty  years  after  these  events,  it  may  weil 
have  seemed  expedient  to  draw  the  veil  over  the  tragedy,  and  to  minimize 
the  extent  of  the  conflict.  And  even  had  he  wished  to  give  in  full  detail  the 
course  of  events,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  had  much,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  written  sources;  all  he 
had  were  incomplete  and  conflicting  reminiscences,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  tribute 
to  his  fundamental  honesty  that  he  leaves  so  many  loose  ends  and  so  many 
clues  for  the  ingenious  critic  who  wants  to  unpick  and  refashion  the  com¬ 
plicated  patchwork  of  his  narrative.  It  seems  improbable  that  Luke  used  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  sources:  if  he  had  known  Galatians  he  might  perhaps  have 
produced  a  different  tale.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  the  existence  of  Galatians,  with 
its  obvious  discrepancies  with  Acts,  that  justifies  the  critic  in  undertaking  the 
fascinating,  difficult  and  perhaps  arrogant  task  of  retelling  the  story  for  him. 

J.  N.  SANDERS 
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NeuUstamentliche  Studien  ßir  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Edited  by  Walther  Eltester. 
Pp.  304.  (Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  für  die  Neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft, 
21.)  Berlin:  Alfred  Töpelmann,  1954. 

This  Festschrift,  a  fine  and  worthy  tribute  to  the  eminent  divine  to  whom  't  is 
dedicated  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  consists  of  twenty-six  papers 
by  European  and  American  scholars. 

N.  A.  Dahl,  ‘  Formgeschichtliche  Beobachtungen  zur  Christusverkündigung  in 
der  Gcmcindepredigt’,  pleads  for  more  precise  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
speaking  of  ‘kerygma’  and  ‘liturgical  material’  as  explanatory  concepts  in 
relation  to  the  N.T.,  and  notes  that  in  some  homiletic  passages  there  are  certain 
recognizable,  recurrent  forms.  Bultmann  {Theol.  d.  N.T.  p.  104)  notices  two 
types:  (a)  ‘Once  this  was  hidden,  now  it  is  revealed’;  {b)  ‘Once  you  were  this, 
now  you  are  that’.  Dahl  develops  these,  and  adds  three  others:  (c)  conformity 
to  Christ:  ‘even  as  Christ. . .’  (Rom.  xv.  2,  7  f.;  Mark  x.  44  f.;  I  Pet.  ii.  21  ff.; 
iii.  18  ff.);  (</)  the  teleological  form:  ‘Christ  for  us. .  .so  that  we  {or  he) . . .’  (e.g. 
II  Cor.  V.  14 f.);  {e)  exhortation  ‘by  the  Lord’  (I  Thess.  iv.  i;  II  Thess.  iii.  12; 
Rom.  XV.  30;  I  Cor.  i.  10;  II  Cor.  x.  i).  T.  W.  Manson,  ‘Preaching and Exegesb’, 
exhumes  a  fine  passage  on  ‘Love  one  another’  from  a  sermon  by  F.  W.  Robertson. 
P.  S.  Minear’s  ‘Christian  Eschatology  and  Historical  Methodology’  I  cannot 
claim,  after  three  readings,  to  have  understood.  A.  N.  Wilder,  ‘Biblical  Herme¬ 
neutic  and  American  Scholarship’,  gives  an  attractive  and  shrewd  survey  of  the 
American  scene. 

Four  papers  deal  with  the  N.T.  background.  O.  Cullmann,  ‘  Die  neuentdeckten 
Qumran-Tcxte  und  das  Judenchristentum’,  while  rejecting  Teicher’s  opinion  that 
the  Qumran  texts  are  Christian,  thinks  him  right  in  discerning  a  connexion  with 
the  Clementines,  in  view  of  the  links  between  the  Kerygmata  Petrou  and  the  Essencs 
pointed  out  in  his  own  Probl.  litt.  et.  fust,  du  roman  ps.  clémerüin  (1930)  which,  he 
claims,  is  vindicated  by  the  finds.  These  links  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
after  a.d.  70  surviving  Elssenes  from  Qumran  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
CuUmann’s  claim  that  this  is  ‘more  than  a  hypothesis’  will  no  doubt  fall  short  of 
conviction  to  those  who  have  doubts  about  the  Essenism  of  Qumran  and  about  the 
reliability  of  our  evidence  for  the  Essenes  in  general.  K.  Grobel,  ‘Zûuaas  “Self, 
Person’’  in  the  Septuagint’,  beginning  from  the  Pauline  usage  of  the  word  as 
sometimes  the  physical  body  that  a  man  has  and  sometimes  the  p>erson  or  self  that 
he  is,  inquires  after  LXX  antecedents  of  the  metonymy.  In  addition  to  texts  where 
it  b  used  of  a  corpse  and  of  a  living  physical  body,  he  cites  passages  where  awnorra 
b  used  of  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6;  Tobit.  x.  10;  II  Macc.  viii.  1 1  ;  Neh.  ix.  37)  and 
noteworthy  instances  in  Tobit.  xi.  15  K,  III  Reg.  xiv.  9 A,  Sir.  li.  2ff.;  Prov. 
XXV.  20,  and  especially  Job  xxxvi.  28  b — ‘a  witness  to  a  pregnant  psychological  use 
of  the  word’.  O.  Michel,  ‘Spätjüdisches  Prophetentum’,  discusses  apocalyptic  and 
political  prophets  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  certain  Rabbis  credited  with 
inspired  utterance.  On  the  basis  of  Irenaeus’  account  (i.  23-4)  of  Simon  Magus 
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and  Satornilus  H.  Schlier,  ‘  Das  Denken  der  frühchrbtlichen  Gnosis  *,  generalizes 
about  the  psychology  of  gnosticism;  there  b  useful  historical  matter  here,  but 
Schlier  gives  the  impression  of  putting  essentially  modern  questions  to  the  evidence. 

Nine  papers  concern  the  Gospeb.  G.  Bornkamm,  ‘Das  Doppelgebot  der  Liebe’, 
makes  the  persuasive  suggestion  that  Mark  xii.  28-34  shows  traces  of  an  incipient 
hellenizing  influence,  being  reminbcent  of  the  arguments  of  the  Dispersion  for 
monotheism  and  for  the  view  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  really  grounded  on  reason, 
and  of  such  passages  as  Philo,  de  Virt.  51  and  de  Spec.  Leg.  ii.  63.  He  raises  the 
question  whether  Luke  x.  25-8  may  not  preserve  a  more  original  form  of  the  story. 
H.  Clavier,  ‘flérpoç  xal  Tiirpa’  appends  supplementary  notes  to  Ludwig’s  study 
of  patristic  exegesis  of  Matt.  xvi.  18-19,  and  in  a  war-scarred  field  writes  with  grace 
and  courtesy.  E.  Dinkier,  ‘Jesu  Wort  vom  Kreuztragen’,  investigates  with  great 
learning  and  ingenuity  the  meaning  of  Mark  viii.  34  (  =  Matt.  xvi.  24  =  Luke 
ix.  23)  ;  the  Q,  tradition  (Matt.  x.  38  =  Luke  xiv.  27)  he  thinks  nearer  the  Aramaic 
original.  Hb  problem  is  that  if  the  saying  is  not  formed  by  the  community  but  b 
authentic,  nevertheless  it  cannot  refer  to  the  Passion,  the  Gk)spel  predictions  being 
vaticinia  ex  eventu.  Nor  can  it  be  interpreted  by  ‘Take  my  yoke  upon  you’  (Matt, 
xi.  29)  which  is  proved  secondary  by  the  implicit  messianic  consciousness.  It  may 
refer  to  the  Jewish  use  of  Tau  as  a  cultic  or  apotropaic  sign,  branded  on  the  elect  as 
an  eschatological  seal.  Dinkler’s  argument  is  most  erudite;  but  is  it  not  simpler  to 
take  the  saying  as  a  call  to  the  disciples  to  accept  the  status  of  outcasts  and 
criminals?  E.  Fuchs,  ‘Die  vollkommene  Gewissheit’,  offers  some  characteristic 
reflexions  on  Matt.  v.  48.  F.  C.  Grant,  ‘The  Authenticity  of  Jesus’  Sayings’, 
contributes  a  candid  and  provocative  dbcussion  of  criteria,  insisting  that  ‘  the  real 
test’  b  not  attestation  (however  attractively  objective  that  may  seem)  but  inherent 
content.  According  to  R.  Gyllenberg,  ‘Die  Anfänge  der  johanneischen  Tradition’, 
the  Johannine  tradition  stems  from  dbciples  of  Jesus  of  Gentile  origin  who  went 
their  own  way  apart  from  the  main  line  of  Christianity  reflected  in  the  Synoptists. 
At  least  this  is  a  hypothesis  which  it  would  be  almost  as  hard  to  refute  as  to  prove. 
P.  H.  Menoud,  ‘Remarques  sur  les  textes  de  l’ascension  dans  Luc- Actes’,  thinks 
neither  Luke  xxiv.  50-3  nor  Acts  i.  1-5  belonged  to  the  original  in  which  Acts  i.  6 
followed  on  Luke  xxiv.  49;  thb  gets  rid  of  the  inconsistent  ‘forty  days’.  The  theme 
of  finality  in  Acts  i.  9-1 1  is  not  anti-Pauline,  but  b  paralleled  in  John  xx.  29. 
Prof.  Menoud  does  not  argue  his  p>oints  very  persuasively.  H.  Riesenfeld, 
‘Tradition  und  Redaktion  im  Markusevangelium’,  makes  important  observations 
concerning  the  theological  intentions  of  the  evangelist  and  inconsbtencies  there¬ 
with  resulting  from  the  intractable  nature  of  the  historical  traditions  used  by  him. 
He  draws  a  contrast  between  the  first  part  of  the  gospel  in  which  Jesus’  miracles 
and  preaching  in  Galilee  are  prominent  and  the  section  viii.  27-x.  52  where  Jesus 
instructs  the  Apostles  in  dbcipleship  and  gives  directions  for  church  life,  the  latter 
section  reflecting  the  post- Pentecostal  situation.  Except  for  i.  i  the  title  ‘Christ’ 
first  occurs  in  this  section.  Nevertheless,  ‘  the  crowds’  also  appear  here  to  be  taught 
(viii.  34;  X.  I,  17,  46)  which  shows  that,  though  their  presence  b  inconsistent  with 
Mark’s  design,  they  were  there  in  the  tradition.  Similarly  the  occurrence  of  some 
miracles  in  the  didactic  section  (the  epileptic  boy,  blind  Bartimaeus,  the  fig  tree) 
may  be  explained  as  the  evangelist’s  concession  to  his  sources.  In  some  respects  this 
paper  complements  the  thesis  of  W.  L.  Knox  that  by  good  detective  work  it  is 
possible  to  dbcern  in  the  gospel  a  record  of  events  preserved  as  it  were  by  accident 
rather  than  by  design.  P.  Schubert’s  paper,  ‘The  structure  and  significance  of 
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Luke  24’,  if  not  written  in  a  style  modelled  on  Tacitus,  is  a  welcome  furthering 
of  the  pursuit  of  Lucan  theology,  the  centre  of  which  he  sees  in  the  theme  of 
prophetic  fulfilment,  especially  considered  as  an  answer  to  doubts  concerning  the 
veracity  of  the  resurrection  narrative.  Luke  thinks  tyf)ologically  and  is  interested 
in  correspondences,  which  leads  to  the  speculation  that  Acts  xxviii.  17-31  ‘is 
a  deliberate  and  close  parallel,  structurally,  formally,  and  materially’  to  Luke 
xxiv.  1-53. 

Nine  papers  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles  conclude  the  volume.  H.  von  Campen¬ 
hausen,  ‘Ein  Witz  des  Apostels  Paulus  und  die  Anlange  des  chrisdichen  Humors’, 
writes  a  note,  the  interest  of  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length,  on  Gal.  v.  12 
and  levity  in  the  Fathers  who  follow  Paul  in  using  a  joke  for  polemical  purposes  to 
ridicule  an  opponent  but  scarcely  otherwise;  genuine  humour  begins  with  the 
monks.  To  Gamponhausen’s  collection  may  be  added  John  Moschus’  amusing 
story  in  Prat.  Spir.  44,  which  bears  out  his  point.  Even  St  John’s  adventure  with  the 
bugs  (Acta  Johannis  60-1)  has  an  edifying  conclusion  though  therein  lies  much  of 
the  story’s  charm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison  may  not  be  wholly  fair; 
the  Apophthegmata,  which  Camponhausen  rightly  singles  out,  belong  to  the  table- 
talk  typ)e  of  literature.  We  do  not  possess  the  table-talk  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
And  perhaps  within  these  terms  of  reference  should  be  considered  the  author  of  the 
Shepherd,  self-consciously  unsophisticated,  artfully  leading  his  readers  up  the  garden 
path  and  then  casually  revealing  that  the  old  lady  of  Cumae  is  not  the  Sibyl  but 
the  Church. 

H.  Conzelmann,  ‘Was  von  Anfang  war’,  thinks  dnr’  öcpxns  (I  John  i.  i  ;  ii.  7,  13, 
24;  iii.  1 1  ;  II  John  5-6),  with  its  rctrosp>cctive  notion  of  an  original  Church  tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy,  an  echo  of  the  untheological  usage  of  the  Fourth 
Gosp)el  (vi.  64,  XV.  27,  xvi.  4)  ;  this  suggests  the  conclusion  that  for  the  writer  of 
the  Johannine  epistles  Jesus  was  a  figure  of  the  distant  past  and  the  Fourth  Gk)spel 
an  established  authority  to  which  his  episdes  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  as 
the  Pastorals  to  Paul.  Both  reflect  the  theological  nostalgia  of  the  sub-ap>ostolic 
age.  W.  Eltester’s  immensely  learned  ‘Gott  und  Natur  in  der  Areopagrede’  is 
a  pap>er  of  the  first  importance  on  Paul’s  sp>eech  at  Athens;  the  close  parallels  in 
I  Clement  20  and  in  the  liturgy  of  Const.  Apost.  vii.  33  ff.  reveal  the  background, 
esp>ecially  of  the  crucial  verse.  Acts  xvii.  26,  and  illustrate  typical  missionary 
preaching  of  the  hellenistic  synagogue;  although  the  sp>eech  was  doubdess  com- 
px>sed  by  Luke  himself,  it  is  a  ‘high-fidelity’  reproduction  of  the  kind  of  sermon 
Paul  might  have  preached  in  such  circumstances.  E.  Fascher,  ‘Theologische 
Beobachtungen  zu  Sel’,  is  a  remarkable  inquiry  into  the  Biblical  notion  of 
historical  necessity  as  grounded  upon  the  transcendent  will  of  God  rather  than 
upon  an  immanentist  inevitability  and  fatalism.  J.  Jeremias,  ‘Die  missionarische 
Aufgabe  in  her  Mischehe’,  illustrates  I  Cor.  vii.  16  from  the  Prayer  of  Aseneth 
(which  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  Exp.  Times,  Oct.  1952,  argues  to  be  pre-Christian)  and 
righdy  insists  that  Paul’s  question  is  not  asked  in  a  mood  of  resignation  but  imposes 
an  evangelistic  demand.  E.  Käsemann,  ‘Das  Formular  einer  neutestamentlichen 
Ordinationsparänese’,  plausibly  argues  that  the  good  confession  made  before 
many  witnesses  of  I  Tim.  vi.  12  is  intelligible  as  a  reference  not  to  baptism  or 
a  Roman  tribunal  but  to  ordination,  and  that  the  paragraph,  I  Tim.  vi.  11-16, 
preserves  the  wording  of  the  liturgical  commission.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  ‘Gal.  ii.  14 
öpjöOTTofioÖCTiv’  supplements  a  deficiency  of  Schlier’s  commentary  on  this  verse,  and 
shows  from  ancient  versions,  patrbtic  evidence,  and  three  instances  in  papyri  that 
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Paul  means  ‘they  were  not  on  the  right  road  towards  the  truth  of  the  Gospel’. 
W.  G.  Kümmel,  ‘Verlobung  und  Heirat  bei  Paulus’,  in  a  masterly  discussion  of 
I  Cor.  vii.  36—8,  argues  that  it  refers  not  to  virgines  subintroductae  but  to  a  betrothed 
couple.  B.  Reicke,  ‘Die  Gnosis  der  Männer  nach  I.  Ptr.  3.  7’,  analyses  in  detail 
the  wording  and  structure  of  the  text,  preferring  the  punctuation  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  to  that  of  Tischendorf,  von  Soden,  and  Nestle,  and  interpreting  it  to  mean 
that  the  husband,  as  head  of  the  household,  should  guide  it  with  understanding, 
giving  honour  to  the  womenfolk  as  being  weaker,  yet  remembering  that  they  are 
equally  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.  h.  chadwigk 

Its  Béatitudes.  Le  problème  littéraire,  le  message  doctrinal.  By  Dom  Jacques 
Dupont.  Nauwelaerts,  Louvain.  327  pp. 

This  is  a  full,  judicious,  and  admirably  lucid  expK>sition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Beatitudes  and  of  the  problems  involved  in  their  criticism  and  exegesis.  The  author 
is  careful  to  disclaim  any  originality  for  his  work.  He  has  taken  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors  (chiefly  Cerfaux  and  Vaganay)  the  solutions  which  conunend  themselves 
to  his  judgement,  and  which  he  expounds  and  justifies  in  a  study  which  is  a  model 
of  clarity  and  method.  He  devotes  the  first  123  pages  to  the  literary  problem,  the 
rest  of  the  book  to  the  teaching  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  summarizes  his  conclusions 
stage  by  stage. 

He  maintains  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  all  derived  from  a  Greek  version  of 
St  Matthew’s  original  Aramaic  Gospel.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  omitted 
by  Mark,  though  he  preserves  the  original  order  of  the  perico|}es  which  preceded  it, 
and  which  relate  the  activity  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  his  choice  of  the  Twelve.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  the  Sermon  was  originally  addressed  to  the  Twelve,  a  fact 
which  both  Matthew  and  Luke  tended  to  obscure  in  their  desire  to  adapt  it  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christians. 

The  ‘  plain  ’  as  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  in  Luke  is  secondary  :  the  ‘  mountain  ’  is 
original,  and  primarily  of  topographical  rather  than  symbolical  significance.  The 
material  peculiar  to  Luke  was  probably  inserted  by  him  into  the  original  Sermon — 
the  ‘Woes’  which  balance  the  Beatitudes  in  particular.  The  material  peculiar  to 
Matthew  he  considers  to  be  substantially  part  of  the  original  Sermon,  and  only 
superficially  retouched:  the  Matthean  material  which  appears  in  other  contexts 
in  Luke,  particularly  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  was  inserted  by  Matthew  into  the  original 
Sermon. 

In  the  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  only  the  first  two,  the  fourth,  and  the  last  are 
certainly  original.  ‘Blessed  are  the  meek’  is  a  doublet  of  ‘Blessed  are  the  jjoor’; 
‘Blessed  are  the  merciful . . .  the  pure  in  heart . . .  the  peacemakers  ’  are  of  a  different 
character  from  the  four  certainly  original,  since  they  commend  virtues  generally 
recognized,  and  do  not  imply  the  drastic  reversal  of  values  of  the  other  Beatitudes. 
To  the  original  Beatitudes  Matthew  has  added  the  explanatory  glosses  Tcp  irveuucm, 
Tf|v  SiKonoovvTiv,  {vEKEv  5iKaioa0vr|s,  and  vpsuSöpEvoi.  The  Third  Person  is  shown  to 
be  original  by  the  fact  that  it  is  normal  in  Scripture  in  Blessings.  In  Woes,  however, 
the  Second  Person  is  normal,  and  Luke  changed  the  original  Third  Person  of  the 
Blessings  to  the  Second  when  he  added  the  Woes  to  his  Sermon. 

Dup>ont  concludes:  ‘Luc  nous  transmet  mieux  la  teneur  du  document  primitif, 
Matthieu  nous  en  fait  mieux  connaître  les  termes  ;  Matthieu  insère  les  précisions  qu’il 
croit  utiles  à  l’intérieur  même  au  texte,  tandis  que  Luc  les  ajoute  après’  (p.  123). 
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He  interprets  the  Beatitudes  as  eschatological  and  Messianic.  They  deal  with 
themes  fundamental  to  the  whole  preaching  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  first  three 
fitting  perfectly  the  early  period  of  his  ministry,  the  fourth  its  closing  stages. 

‘Jésus  prêche  le  Royaume.  Mais  sa  prédication  a  une  nuance  tout  à  fait  parti¬ 
culière  par  le  fait  que  la  venue  du  Royaume  est  inséparable  de  sa  personne  et  de  sa 
mission  divine.  Le  Royaume  est  là.  Son  imminence  ou  sa  présence  résultent  du 
fait  que  Jésus  lui-même  est  le  Christ,  c’est-à-dire  le  Messie  chargé  par  Dieu 
d’inaugurer  ce  Royaume.  Le  temps  est  passé  où  les  théologiens  libéraux  essayaient 
de  réduire  toute  la  prédication  de  Jésus  aux  proportions  d’un  enseignement  piétiste 
développant  une  conception  purement  morale  de  la  religion.  Il  est  trop  clair  que 
la  prédication  de  Jésus  ne  pout  être  dépouillée  de  son  charactère  eschatologique 
sans  pjcrdre  aussitôt  sa  physionomie  propre,  tout  ce  qui  la  spécifie  :  Jésus  proclame 
la  venue  du  Royaume  annoncé  par  les  prophètes.  Mais  cette  venue  du  Royaume 
est  liée  à  sa  mission  ;  on  ne  pout,  dans  sa  prédication,  concevoir  l’une  sans  l’autre. 

‘  Or . . .  cette  doctrine  est  précisément  celle  que  suppose  les  béatitudes . . .  l’ère 
messianique  est  inaugurée  ou  sur  le  point  de  l’être,  heureux  ceux  qui  doivent  en 
être  les  bénéficiaires  privilégiés.’  (Pp.  i8of.)  j.  N.  s. 

The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  By  V.  Taylor.  London:  Macmillan.  1954. 

xi  -I-  236  pp.  1 2 j.  6</. 

‘It  is  time  to  cease  girding  at  the  older  liberals,  whose  greatness,  like  good  wine, 
needs  no  bush.  If  we  do  not  like  their  constructions,  we  must  take  over  their 
business  under  new  management,  for  to  attempt  to  expound  doctrine  without  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospol  tradition  is  to  build  upon  sand.  Since 
Christology  is  inalienably  bound  up  with  history,  we  must  descend  to  the  basement 
and  beneath  to  its  foundations,  even  though  the  glory  of  faith  is  seen  only  from  the 
skies.’  With  these  words  Dr  Vincent  Taylor  defends  the  need  he  has  felt  to  do  justice 
to  the  Jesus  of  history  before  launching  on  the  third  of  his  present  trilogy,  ‘The 
Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching’.  It  is  a  need  which  few  thoughtful 
scholars  in  this  country  would  today  deny.  What  p>erhaps  distinguishes  Dr  Taylor 
b  that  he  alone  so  far  has  had  the  courage  to  try  and  meet  it.  It  therefore  little 
behoves  others  to  carp,  even  if  they  may  feel  that,  p>erhaps  inevitably,  thb  b  not 
among  the  most  inspired  or  original  of  the  now  long  Ibt  of  works  by  which  the 
author  has  placed  the  world  of  New  Testament  scholarship  in  hb  debt. 

He  begins,  as  he  must,  with  an  assessment  of  the  hbtorical  worth  of  the  Gospiel 
tradition  and  an  expx>sure  of  hb  own  methods  and  presupp>ositions.  Hb  two  con¬ 
clusions,  ‘The  fact  which  emerges  from  the  modem  study  of  theGosp>el  tradition  b 
its  trustworthiness,  provided  we  do  not  make  impK>ssible  demands  upx>n  it’  and  ‘The 
only  way  to  deal  with  bias  b  to  know  that  it  b  there,  and  to  ask  what  b  its  justifica¬ 
tion’,  indicate  the  pragmatic  middle-of-the-road  common-sense  which  marks  hb 
whole  treatment.  There  are  others  who  have  more  exciting  things  to  say  about  the 
Gospseb  but  not  many  capable  of  saying  so  much  with  which  so  few  would  disagree, 
when  the  more  heady  froth  has  subsided. 

Thb  b  frankly  a  book  which  seeks  to  sum  up  results  rather  than  break  new 
ground.  But  to  assess  the  conclusions  of  New  Testament  criticbm  in  the  form  of 
a  constructive  life  of  Jesus  b  itself  a  piece  of  pioneering  for  thb  generation.  It 
requires  courage,  but  it  requires  much  more — namely,  a  command  of  the  field  of 
scholarship  over  the  last  fifty  years  combined  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
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Gospel  text  and  a  rare  perspicacity  to  see  the  wood  from  the  trees.  All  these 
Dr  Taylor  has  already  taught  us  to  expect  from  his  commentary  on  St  Mark,  and 
they  are  evidenced  in  all  he  writes. 

He  follows  the  Gospel  narrative  with  the  minimum  of  conjectural  and  imagi¬ 
native  interpolation,  accepting  substantially  its  framework  and  using  the  critical 
sieve  with  a  balanced  and  discerning  judgement.  Of  the  various  climacterics  of  the 
ministry,  his  attempt  to  reinstate  the  crucial  significance  of  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  pivotal  nature  of  Matt.  x.  23  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Like 
Schweitzer  he  is  prepared  to  see  in  this  a  real  failure  in  Jesus’  expectations,  which 
were  of  a  speedy  coming  of  the  rule  of  God,  not  indeed  in  an  apocalyptic  advent  of 
the  Son  of  man  from  heaven  but  in  ‘  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic  community  of 
the  Son  of  man’  on  earth.  ‘The  consummation  looked  for  had  not  happened. 
Nevertheless,  it  lives  on  in  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  from  now  onwards  it  appears  in 
grander  but  crimson  colours.  Through  the  failure  of  the  mission,  the  fate  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  his  own  profound  meditation  upon  the  Servant  teaching  of  Isaiah 
liii,  Jesus  was  led  to  seek  a  deeper  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  man.’ 

We  may  fittingly  end  with  some  of  his  words  on  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  Jesus  of  history  to  the  Christ  of  faith:  ‘We  cannot  see  the  Jesus  of 
history  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  Christ  of  faith;  we  do  not  see  the  Christ  of  faith 
except  in  the  light  of  the  Jesus  of  history. . .  .We  have  to  try  to  tell  the  story  of  one 
who  confined  himself  to  the  limitations  of  human  flesh,  and  yet  has  proved  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  saints  and  the  Lord  of  men  of  every  tribe  and 
tongue.  If  the  dangers  of  distortion  are  great,  so  are  those  of  understatement.’ 

J.  A.  T.  ROBINSON 
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JOACHIM  JEREMIAS 


‘FLESH  AND  BLOOD  CANNOT  INHERIT 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD’^ 

(l  COR,  XV.  50) 

The  thesis  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  negative  one  that  the  sentence 
‘flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God*  does  not  refer  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  is  to  be  understood  otherwise.  I  shall  try, 
firstly,  to  give  a  short  exegesis  of  the  verse  I  Cor.  xv.  50  and  of  its  context; 
then,  secondly,  to  re-examine  the  line  of  thought  of  I  Cor.  xv  in  the  light  of 
this  exegesis  ;  and  lastly,  try  to  show  some  consequences  of  the  result  for  our 
understanding  of  the  eschatology  of  the  Apostle. 


ToOto  6é  911111,  à6£A9ol, 

ÔTi  aàpÇ  Kod  alpa  ßaaiXsiov  6eo0  xAiipovoiJifiaai  où  Sûvorai 
oû5è  ^  çOopà  Tf)V  àçdopaiocv  KXripovopEl. 

Our  verse  starts  with  the  formula  toöto  6é  9Tim,  which  may  be  either  the 
introduction  of  a  summing  up  of  the  preceding  verses  or  a  transition-formula, 
indicating  that  a  new  idea  is  following.  The  decision,  whether  this  toöto 
5é  91ml  is  to  be  considered  as  looking  backward  or  forward,  is  of  importance 
as  we  shall  see.  For  the  moment  we  must  leave  the  question  open,  but  we 
shall  take  it  up  later. 

The  following  address,  d(5EX9o{,  is  a  style  of  preaching.  It  reminds  us  that 
I  Corinthians  was  intended  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  community 
instead  of  the  usual  5i6otxi^  which  was  followed  by  the  çlXrma  iyiov  (xvi.  20), 
the  maranatha  (xvi.  22)  and  the  eucharistie  meal. 

Then  comes  the  parallelismus  membrorum, 

aàpÇ  Kal  alpa  ßaaiXelov  ôeoO  KAiipovoiafjoai  où  SOvoron 
o05è  ^  99opd(  T^v  à99apaiav  kXtipovoueT. 

In  its  first  line,  which  is  our  theme,  we  have  two  readings.  The  one,  SOvcrrai, 
with  the  verb  in  the  singular,  is  attested  by  B  K  i  and  others.  The  other, 
SOvovrai,  has  the  plural  and  has  good  manuscript  support,  but,  being  gram¬ 
matically  easier,  it  may  be  suspected  as  an  old  correction.  So  Nestle  is  surely 
correct  when  he  prefers  the  singular.  The  usual  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
which  is:  ‘neither  flesh  nor  blood  can  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God’  would 
require  the  plural.  The  singular  presupposes  that  aàpÇ  xal  alpa  is  taken  as  a 

‘  The  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Tenth  General  Meeting  of  the  S.N.T.S.,  6  September 
'9S5>  at  Neuadd  Reichel,  Bangor. 
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single  conception.  As  such  it  b  found  in  Matt.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  i.  16  and,  with 
inversion,  Eph.  vi.  12;  Heb.  ii.  14.  This  Semitic  word-pair  oàpÇ  Kal  alpais 
first  attested  by  Ecclesiasticus  (xiv.  18,  xvii.  31)  and  occurs  frequently  in 
rabbinic  texts,  especially  in  rabbinic  parables  as  basar  wadam  ;  it  denotes  the 
natural  man  as  a  frail  creature  in  opposition  to  God.  Basar  wadam  is  only 
applied  to  living  persons  ;  the  words  flesh  as  well  as  blood  exclude  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  word-pair  to  the  dead.  That  this  Semitic  word-pair  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  apostle  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  immediately  following  phrase 
ßaaiXciov  6eoö  KXqpovopElv  is  also  Semitic  language  (cf.  Matt.  xxv.  34). 
Apparently  the  whole  sentence  aàpÇ  xal  odpa  ßaaiXtiov  6eo0  KXqpovopi^aa 
ÔU  Suvorai  is  not  a  creation  of  the  apostle  himself  but  originates  from  the 
eschatological  teaching  of  the  early  Church.^  To  aàpÇ  xal  alpa  is  opposed  m 
the  second  line  of  v.  50  çôopà,  an  abstractum  pro  concreto,  meaning  (as  the 
context  shows  in  v.  42  and  52  and  as  the  use  of  Siaçôopà  in  Acts  ii.  27,  31; 
xiii.  34-7  confirms)  corpses  in  decomposition. 

That  means  :  the  two  lines  of  v.  50  are  contrasting  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
on  the  one  hand,  and  corpses  in  decomposition  on  the  other.  In  other  words, 
the  first  line  refers  to  those  who  are  alive  at  the  parousia,  the  second  line  to 
those  who  died  before  the  parousia.  The  parallelism  is  thus  not  synonymous, 
but  synthetic  and  the  meaning  of  v.  50  is  :  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead  can 
take  part  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ck)d — as  they  are. 

This  interpretation  of  v.  50  was  already  proposed,  I  have  noticed,  in  1934 
by  A.  Schlatter,  Paulus,  der  Bote  Jesu,  pp.  44  if.  but  has  attracted  hardly  any 
attention.*  That  it  is  quite  reasonable  is  shown  by  the  context,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  which  we  found  in  v.  50  dominates  the 
structure  of  each  of  the  following  verses,  51,  52,  53,  54. 

Verse  50  is  closely  connected  with  the  following  verses,  51-3.  For  v.  50 
makes  only  a  negative  assertion  :  none  of  the  living  and  none  of  the  dead  in 
his  present  state  can  see  God.  This  leads  necessarily  to  the  question  :  But  how 
can  they  see  God?  The  answer  is  given  in  vv.  51-3  where  the  positive  assertion 
is  added,  introduced  by  the  phrase:  I60Ù  puon^piov  ûpïv  Aéyco.  The  diversity 
of  readings  in  n.  51  need  not  detain  us,  for — as  far  as  I  can  see — scholars 
rightly  agree  that  the  reading  preferred  by  Nestle  :  Tràvreç  où  KoiUTiôriaôpEÔa, 
Trdvres  6è  àXXoyriaôucùa  is  the  original  one  ;  it  was  corrected  in  different  ways 
when  the  expectation  of  the  near  parousia  expressed  in  these  words  was  not 
fulfilled.  ‘Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed.’  It  is  clear,  both  from  the  contents  and  from  the  context, 
that  the  expression  ‘we  all’  has  only  Christians  in  mind.  The  mystery  means: 

*  J.  Wei«,  Der  erste  Korintherbrief  (1910),  p.  377;  K.  H.  Rengstorf,  Die  Auferstehung  Jest?  (i954)> 
p.  67,  n.  37;  p.  103.  Rengstorf  gives  more  examples  in  Exkurs  2,  ‘Traditionelle  Elemente  in  I  Kor. 
15'  (pp.  101-5).  We  may  add  as  a  further  example  that  whereas  according  to  v.  26,  death  is  over¬ 
come  as  the  last  enemy,  r.  54  says  that  death  is  already  totally  annihilated  at  the  parousia.  This 
contradiction  is  explained  by  the  use  of  traditional  material  in  t>.  26  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  4). 

*  An  exception  is  J.  Schniewind,  Nachgelassene  Reden  und  Aufsätze,  ed.  E.  Kahler  (1952),  pp.  I36f. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  I  COR.  XV.  5O  I53 

there  will  be  no  difference  between  living  and  dead  Christians;  both  groups 
shall  experience  the  change  which  is  described  in  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  li.  10: 

They  shall  be  made  like  unto  the  angels 
and  be  made  equal  to  the  stars, 

and  they  shall  be  changed  into  every  form  they  desire, 

from  beauty  into  loveliness 

and  from  light  into  the  splendour  of  glory. 

Verse  52  adds  that  this  change  will  take  place  ‘in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  (i.e.  at  the  sound  of  the  last  of  the  seven  trumpets, 
mentioned  Rev.  viii.  2ff.)  :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible  and  we  (living  Christians)  shall  be  changed’.  Thus  the 
positive  assertion  in  vv.  5 if.  expresses  the  same  idea  as  I  Thess.  iv.  13-17. 
There  also  we  hear  of  the  trump  of  God,  there  also  we  are  told  that  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  share  simultaneously  in  the  parousia;  there  also  the 
living  have  no  precedence  over  the  dead  ;  there  also  the  rising  of  the  dead  is 
rather  mentioned  first;  there  also  Paul  includes  himself  among  the  ‘we’  of 
those  who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  there  also, 
finally,  Paul  is  expecting  that  the  union  of  the  dead  with  Christ  will  take 
place  only  at  the  parousia.  What  then  is  the  mystery  (behold,  I  show  you  a 
mystery) — the  new  message,  in  I  Cor.  xv.  51  f.?  We  should  keep  this  question 
in  mind. 

Verse  53  gives  the  reason  why  they  all,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are  to  be 
changed.  ‘For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.’  Again  the  two  lines  are  by  no  means  a  synonymous 
parallelism,  but  again,  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  the  parallelism  is  a  synthetic 
one.  The  first  line  (beï  yàp  t6  çSapxbv  toOto  èvbOoaoôai  àçOapalotv)  speaks 
about  that  which  is  in  decomposition,  i.e.  the  dead,  the  second  line  (kqI  tö 
ôvqTÔv  TOÖTO  IvbOoaCTÖai  àOccvaalotv)  speaks  about  that  which  is  facing  death, 
i.e.  the  living.  Both  of  them,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are  subordinated  to  the 
Sei  of  change,  because  only  incorruptible  and  immortal  eyes  are  able  and 
worthy  to  see  God. 

Verse  by  verse  we  thus  encounter  in  the  passage  50-3  the  contrast  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  only  the  terms  differ.  The  following  list  shows  this. 

Verse  50  aàpÇ  Kai  alpa//)  çSopà. 

Verse  51  not  all  arc  sleeping  (some  remain  alive) /all  (including  the  dead)  are 
changed. 

Verse  52  oi  vcKpol/fipcIs  (who  are  alive  at  the  parousia). 

Verse  53  tô  çôaprbv/TÔ  0vr|T6v. 

To  these  four  contrasts  v.  54  adds  a  fifth.  Verses  54-7  show  how  the  change 
which  the  Apostle  is  describing  is  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture,  and  this  section 
starts  with  a  repetition  of  v.  53,  ‘So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
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incomiption  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality*,  where  again  t6 
çOapTÔv  b  the  dead,  t6  ôvtitôv  the  living. 

In  passing  we  may  note  that  in  vv.  50-4  Paul  makes  use  of  chiasmus;  for 
w.  50-1  have  the  sequence:  the  living/ the  dead;  whereas  vv.  52-4  have  the 
opposite  sequence:  the  dead/the  living.  As  we  shall  meet  with  this  stylistic 
pattern  again  presently,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  contention  of  Blass-Debrunner,  §477  (note),  ‘Chiasmus  ist 
im  N.T.  selten.*  On  the  contrary,  especially  in  the  Pauline  letters,  we  find 
chiasmus  in  many  places,  partly  single  words,  partly  whole  sentences  and 
sections  being  given  in  the  order  a  bjb  a.^ 

Summing  up  :  the  passage  50-3  repeats  the  one  and  same  antithesis  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Verse  50  offers  a  negative  assertion:  neither  the  living 
nor  the  dead  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  as  they  are.  Verses  51-3  add 
the  positive  assertion,  the  mystery  :  both  of  them,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living, 
will  be  changed  at  the  parousia.  To  illustrate  this  positive  assertion  from  the 
Gospels:  the  dead  experience  what  happened  to  the  Lord  in  the  resurrection, 
the  living  experience  what  happened  to  the  Lord  in  the  transfiguration. 

So  far  our  first  exegetical  part.  I  hope  that  the  thesis  may  seem  plausible: 
the  sentence  ‘flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  *  does  not 
speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  but  rather  of  the  change  of  the  living  at 
the  parousia.  This  will  have  consequences  for  the  understanding  of  the  train 
of  ideas  in  ch.  xv. 

II 

Before  trying  to  give  a  short  survey  of  I  Cor.  xv  we  must  take  up  a  question 
which  we  were  obliged  to  leave  open  before,  namely  the  question  whether 
the  opening  phrase  of  v.  50  toOto  6é  çripi,  à5EX9oi  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  verses,*  or  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea.* 
Opinions  of  scholars  are  divided.  If  our  foregoing  exegesis  is  right  we  are  now 
in  the  position  to  give  a  rather  confident  answer.  There  are  three  observa¬ 
tions  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  First,  the  phrase  toOto  6é  çiini, 
&5eX9o{,  is  met  only  once  more  in  the  Pauline  letters,  namely  in  our  epistle, 
I  Cor.  vii.  29.  There  the  phrase  is  clearly  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea. 
Secondly,  that  I  Cor.  xv.  50,  toOto  6é  (pqpi,  also  introduces  a  new  section 
follows  from  the  observation  that  the  contrast  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in 
Ü.  50  is  the  dominating  feature  of  what  follows,  and  that  v.  50  is  a  negative 
assertion  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  protasis  of  the  positive  assertion 
following  in  vv.  51-2.  Thus,  v.  50  is  in  different  ways  inseparably  linked  up 

•  At  I  intend  dealing  with  this  subject  shortly  in  the  Fistschrifi för  joheaum  L4ipoldt,  some  example! 
may  suffice:  Rom.  ix.  24-9,  x.  gf.,  xi.  22;  1  Cor.  i.  12  f.,  24!.,  iv.  10,  13  etc. 

•  M.  D.  L.de  Wette  (1855),  B.  Weiss  (1907),  E.  Kühl  (1907),  W.  Bousset  (1917),  H.  Lietzmann 
(1923)1  J-  Héring  (1949),  W.  G.  Kümmel  {1949). 

•  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann  (1864),  J.  Weiss  (1910),  Ph.  Bachmann  (1921),  J.  Sickenberger  (1921), 
O.  Holtzmann  (1926),  H.  D.  Wendland  (1933),  A.  Schlatter  (1934),  W.  Meyer  (1945). 
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with  vv.  51-3.  Thirdly,  the  Apostle,  with  v.  50,  passes  over  to  a  new  idea.  In 
the  preceding  section,  from  v.  36  to  v.  49,  he  is  trying  to  show  that  there  is  a 
resurrection  body  which  is  totally  different  from  the  natural  body,  in  other 
words  his  theme  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  resurrection  body.  At  v.  50  another 
problem  is  faced,  namely,  how  this  new  body  is  given.  All  these  three  observa¬ 
tions  show  that  the  caesura  is  after  v.  49,  not  after  v.  50. 

From  this  starting-point  we  realize  that  the  train  of  ideas  in  I  Cor.  xv 
proves  to  be  very  clear  and  straightforward.  The  Apostle  begins  with  the  old 
Kerygma  :  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  is  the  basic  fact  for  all  that  Paul  has  to 
say  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  stresses  the  fact,  that  this  Kerygma, 
‘Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again’,  is  the  message  of  the  whole  church 
without  variation  (ü.  ii). 

The  following  main  body  of  the  chapter  is,  as  everybody  knows,  expressly 
divided  in  two  parts;  it  deals  firstly  with  the  ÔTI  {v.  12)  and  secondly  with  the 
irôljç  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  {v.  35).  In  its  beginning  the  ÔTi-section  is 
apologetic  {vv.  12-19).  Twice  it  is  said:  ‘If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  Christ  is  not  risen  and  if  Christ  is  not  risen . .  .\vv.  13-140, 16-170), 
and  to  this  are  added  the  consequences  which  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  would  have  for  the  Apostle  and  for  the  Corinthians  themselves.  We, 
says  the  Apostle,  would  be  vpeuSopàpTupes  toO  Oeoö,  and  your  faith  and  hope 
would  be  vain.  To  these  apologetic  considerations  follows  in  sharp  contrast 
the  message:  But  now  Christ  is  risen  {v.  20),  and  his  resurrection  is  the 
guarantee  for  the  universal  resurrection  {vv.  20-8).  The  concluding  verses  of 
the  ÔT»-section  resume  the  apologetic  considerations.  In  vv.  17,  18  the  Apostle 
had  said  ‘If  Christ  be  not  raised . . . ,  then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  are  perished.’  Now,  in  v.  29,  he  adds  ‘Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead?’  Here,  I  may  be  allowed  to  insert  a  short  communication. 
One  of  my  students,  Miss  Maria  Raeder,  in  a  short  notice  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  T.  W.  has,  in  my  opinion,  solved  the  riddle  of  this 
crucial  verse,  taking  up  an  exegesis  which  was  propounded  in  the  eighteenth- 
century.  I  may  resume  her  argument  in  short,  adding  some  remarks  of  my 
own.  The  usual  explanation  of  v.  29  according  to  which  the  Apostle  would 
have  in  view  a  vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead — a  rite  which  he  would  be 
mentioning  as  an  argument  without  thereby  proving  it — is  wholly  unfounded. 
For  the  gnostic  vicarious  baptisms,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  patristic 
literature,  are  of  no  help  for  the  understanding  of  our  verse  because  they 
evidently  have  their  origin  in  a  misinterpretation  of  our  verse  itself.  The  right 
understanding  of  v.  29  is  furnished  by  two  observations.  Firstly  :  in  the  whole 
chapter  the  Apostle  is  carefully  distinguishing  between  vExpol  and  ol  VExpoi, 
vEKpol  without  an  article  denoting  the  dead  in  general  {vv.  12,  13,  15,  16,  20, 
29Ä,  32),  ol  VEKpol  denoting  the  deceased  Christians  {vv.  29a,  35,  42,  52). 
Thus,  the  change  of  ol  VEKpol  and  VEKpol  in  v.  29  is  by  no  means  without 
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significance,  but  v.  29  a  (oi  ßormjöuEvoi  Crrrèp  tcöv  vEKpœv)  speaks  of  deceased 
Christians,  the  general  formulation  29^  eI  ÔXcos  VEKpoi  oOk  éyEipovrai  speaks 
of  the  dead  in  general.  That  means,  that  v.  29  a  ot  ponm36pEvoi  Crrrèp  t«v 
vEKpcov  speaks  of  heathen  who  are  baptized  for  deceased  Christians. 
Secondly:  if  ol  vEKpol  are  dead  Christians,  the  Cnrép  in  tI  -iron^ooucjiv  ol 
ßorm^öuEvoi  Crrrèp  tcôv  VExpeov  cannot  denote  substitution.  It  has  rather  a 
final  meaning  (Blass-Debrunner,  §231,  2)  like  the  Crrrèp  in  the  phr2ise  v.  3 
Crrrèp  tojv  dpapxicliv  fipcov,  where  Crrrèp  mentions  the  aim,  the  purpose  of  our 
Lord’s  death,  which  is  to  atone  for  our  sins  (cf.  further  II  Cor.  i.  6;  Rom.  xv. 
8).  When  Crrrèp  is  used  in  this  final  meaning  the  purpose  which  it  has  in  view 
must  often  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  our  case  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  :  v.  29  is  speaking  of  pagans  who  take  baptism  upon  themselves  Crrrèp 
Twv  vExpeov  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  united  with  their  deceased 
Christian  relatives  at  the  resurrection.  This  gives  an  excellent  sequence  of 
ideas.  In  v.  18,  the  Apostle  had  said  that  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  they  ‘which 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished’.  Now,  in  v.  29,  he  adds  that  the  same 
is  true  also  of  their  pagan  relatives — husbands,  wives,  brides — which  came  to 
be  baptized  hoping  to  become  united  in  this  way  with  their  deceased  beloved 
ones  at  the  resurrection;  their  hope,  too,  would  be  deceived  if  there  be  no 
resurrection.  Verses  30-2  conclude  these  apologetic  considerations  by 
mentioning  the  Apostle’s  dangers,  which  would  be  senseless,  and  with  the 
general  remark,  that,  if  there  is  no  resurrection,  nothing  would  hinder  us 
from  living  according  to  the  pagan  motto  qxkycopEV  xal  irlcopEV,  ocüpiov  yàp 
àiroOv^oxouEV. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  ôti  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  {vv.  1-34), 
the  Apostle  turns  to  the  second  question,  the  ttcos  {vv.  35-57).  ’AXAà  èpsi 
TIS'  ■n’ôjs  èyElpovrai  ol  VExpoi;  irolcp  6è  acoporri  êpxovrai;  (».  35).  Here  wc 
should  carefully  note  that  what  could  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  tautology  is 
in  reality  a  combination  of  two  different  questions.  Firstly,  ‘how  are  the 
dead  raised  up?’  This  question  is  about  the  event  of  the  resurrection. 
Secondly,  ‘and  with  what  body  do  they  come?  ’  This  question  is  about  the 
new  corporality.  The  first  question  asks  :  how  shall  we  imagine  what  happens 
when  the  dead  come  out  of  the  graves?  The  second  question  asks  :  how  shall 
we  imagine  the  body  of  the  risen? 

Paul  answers  both  questions  and  here  again  makes  use  of  chiasmus.  For 
in  the  whole  of  the  section  vv.  36-49  he  is  dealing  with  the  new  corporality, 
thus  answering  at  first  the  second  question  :  with  what  body  do  they  come? 
His  answer  is  given  with  the  help  of  a  double  analogy.  The  first  analogy  is 
taken  from  grain.  The  grain  demonstrates  that  what  is  put  into  the  earth  is 
wholly  different  from  what  grows  up  (vv.  37-8).  After  having  shown  in  a 
parenthesis  the  unimaginable  manifoldness  of  bodies  which  Gk>d  has  at  his 
disposal  {w.  39-41),  he  brings  the  application  of  the  comparison  with  the 
grain  in  a  fourfold  antithesis:  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
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ruption. . . .  This,  then,  is  to  be  learned  from  the  grain  :  it  is  an  error  to  think 
about  the  body  of  the  risen  in  earthly  categories.  No,  the  new  body  is  as 
wholly  different  from  the  earthly  body  as  the  seed  is  from  the  grain.  A  second 
analogy  which  shows  even  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  new  corporality  is 
furnished  by  scripture  (vv.  44Ä-49),  namely  by  the  contrast  of  Gen.  ii.  7  and 
Dan.  vii.  13.  In  our  earthly  life  we  have  the  same  body  as  the  first  Adam,  in 
the  future  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Adam.  To  sum  up  what 
VO.  3fr-49  say:  the  Corinthians  zisk:  How  shall  we  imagine  the  new  body? 
And  Paul  answers  :  look  at  the  grain,  look  at  the  two  Adams. 

We  have  seen  before  that  after  v.  49  there  is  a  caesura.  In  v.  50  ff.  Paul  no 
longer  speaks  of  the  new  corporality,  but  of  the  event  of  the  resurrection.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  clearness  of  the  train  of  thought  in  I  Cor.  xv.  There 
were  two  questions  which  the  Apostle  had  posed  in  v.  35.  Firstly,  how  are  the 
dead  raised  up?  Secondly,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?  Using  as  we 
have  seen  the  chiastic  order,  he  has  first  answered  the  second  question 
about  the  new  corporality.  Now,  with  v.  50  he  is  turning  to  the  first  of  the  two 
questions  of  v.  35  ircos  èyefpovrai  ol  VEKpoi;  How  shall  we  imagine  the  event 
of  the  resurrection?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  Aposde  directing 
attention  to  the  change  of  the  living  which  will  take  place  at  the  parousia. 
He  says:  Just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  living  are  changed  by  putting  on 
immortality,  so  are  the  dead  changed  by  putting  on  incorruption  {p.  50-3). 
We  could  circumscribe  his  answer  thus:  look  at  the  transfiguration  of  the 
Lord  on  the  mountain  of  transfiguration,  then  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
the  question  how  we  shall  imagine  the  event  of  the  resurrection.  A  scripture 
quotation  concludes.  When  the  change  of  the  living  and  the  dead  takes  place, 
then  ‘shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written’  (Isa.  xxv.  8)  :  ‘Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory’  {v.  54)  and  (Hos.  xiii.  14)  ‘O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  ’  The  final  paraenesis  (».  58)  reminds 
the  Corinthians,  that  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  is  not  a  mere  theoretical 
matter,  but  is  of  immediate  importance  for  the  conduct  of  life  :  As  one  hopes, 
so  he  will  live. 

m 

We  started  with  an  exegesis  of  v.  50,  then  attempted  to  show  that  our  exegesis 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  train  of  thought  in  I  Cor.  xv  (the  two  questions  of 
V.  35  being  answered  in  a  chiastic  order).  There  remains,  then,  the  task  to 
show  the  consequences  of  our  result  for  the  understanding  of  Pauline 
eschatology.  This  is  our  chief  concern. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  misunderstanding  of  the  first  half  of  I  Cor.  xv.  50: 
‘Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God’  as  speaking  of  the 
resurrection  has  played  a  disastrous  role  in  the  New  Testament  theology  of 
the  last  sixty  years  until  the  present  day.  In  1896  £.  Teichmann  published 
an  investigation  on  Die  paulinischen  Vorstellungen  von  Auferstehung  und  Gerich 
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which  was  of  far-reaching  influence.  He  argued  that  in  I  Thessalonians 
we  meet  with  purely  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  resurrection;  as  nothing  is 
said  of  a  special  new  resurrection  body  (p.  37),  it  is  apparently  presupposed 
that  the  dead  rise  in  their  earthly  bodies  (p.  36).  In  I  Cor.  xv,  however,  Paul 
is  teaching  the  complete  annihilation  of  all  that  is  in  connexion  with  the 
oâpÇ  ;  only  the  irveOpa  remains  and  a  new  body  is  given.  This  is  a  compromise 
between  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  resurrection  and  Hellenistic  tendencies 
towards  a  spiritualization  (p.  53).  In  II  Cor.  v  the  full  consequences  of  the 
new  insight  are  drawn  :  The  new  body  is  given  in  the  moment  of  death,  the 
idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  given  up  completely  (pp.  651!.).  II  Cor. 
i.  9  ;  iv.  1 1  ;  Phil.  iii.  1 1  where  Paul  still  speaks  of  the  resurrection  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  falling  back  on  the  old  terminology  (p.  67).  Thus  I  Cor.  xv.  50  is 
the  turning-point  in  this  development.  Under  Hellenistic  influences  Paul  has 
come  to  the  insight  that  ‘flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God’, 
i.e.  that  the  earthly  corporality  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  future  state. 
The  heavenly  body  is  completely  independent  of  the  earthly  body,  every 
connexion  with  flesh  and  blood  is  denied.  The  conception  of  the  resurrection 
is  annulled  (p.  53). 

A  great  number  of  utterances,  not  all  of  them  so  sharply  p)ointed,  but 
all  tending  in  the  same  direction,  could  be  given  down  to  our  own  days. 
With  divergences  in  the  details  they  all  agree  in  the  conviction  :  in  I  Cor.  xv. 
50  we  find  a  spiritualization  of  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  resurrection. 
This  is  nearly,  one  could  say,  a  commonplace  in  New  Testament  scholarship. 

To  this  view  of  the  Pauline  eschatology  we  must  oppose  the  simple  assertion 
that  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  the  sentence  ‘Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  ’  is  speaking  of  the  resurrection.  It  speaks  rather  of  the 
change  of  the  living  at  the  parousia,  and  only  by  analogy  is  anything  to  be 
inferred  from  it  for  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  resurrection.  This  conception 
has  undergone  no  fundamental  mutation  during  the  life  of  the  Apostle.^ 

The  statement  that  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  resurrection  has  not 
undergone  fundamental  mutations  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  Paul 
has  gained  new  insights  concerning  the  details.  On  the  contrary,  v.  51  indi¬ 
cates  by  the  words  I60Ù  putm'ipiov  OpTv  Xéycù  that  Paul  transmits  to  the 
Corinthians  a  new  insight  about  the  resurrection  which  was  disclosed  to  him 
by  a  revelation.  So  we  may  conclude  by  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
which  we  were  obliged  to  leave  open  before:  what  is  the  mystery,  of  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  when  he  says  :  ‘Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery  :  we  shall  not 
all  sleep  but  we  shall  all  be  changed*  (v.  51)? 

So  much  is  sure:  the  context  shows  that  the  mystery  has  to  do  with  the 
event  of  the  resurrection,  with  the  ttôjç.  What,  then,  is  the  news  about  the 

^  I  am  glad  that  thU  result  is  in  agreement  with  what  Professor  Sevenster  has  shown  in  Marburg 
last  year  in  his  paper  ‘Einige  Bemerkungen  über  den  “Zwischenzustand”  bei  Paulus’,  N.T.S. 
vol.  I  (1955),  pp.  291-6. 
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TTÔlïS  that  the  Apostle  is  revealing  to  the  Corinthians?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  by  a  comparison  of  I  Cor.  xv  with  I  Thess.  iv  and  with  the  Jewish 
apocalyptic  literature.  We  have  seen  that  nearly  all  that  St  Paul  is  saying 
about  the  ircoç  in  vv.  50-2  has  its  parallel  in  I  Thess.  iv.  13-17:  the  trump  of 
God,  the  living  and  the  dead  sharing  simultaneously  in  the  parousia,  Paul 
including  himself  in  the  ‘we’  of  the  living,  etc.  But  in  I  Thess.  iv  nothing  is 
said  about  the  change.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  at  the  parousia  is  not 
met  with  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  There,  the  conception  is — as 
may  be  seen  for  example  from  the  Syriac  Apoc.  of  Baruch  xlix-li — that  the 
dead  are  raised  in  their  earthly  state.  Literally  Syr.  Bar.  1.  2  says  ‘nothing 
being  changed  in  their  appearance’.*  This  is,  as  Syriac  Baruch  continues,  to 
secure  their  identity  (1.  3f.).  Only  after  the  judgment  the  righteous  are 
changed.* 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  mystery,  the  new  revelation:  the  change  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  takes  place  immediately  at  the  parousia.  This  new 
idea  which  does  not  occur  before  I  Cor.  xv  dominates  the  following  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Apostle  about  the  resurrection,  cf.  II  Cor.  v.  1-5;  Phil.  iii.  2of.; 
Col.  iii.  4  (also  Rom.  viii.  1 1, 23  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense).  In  order  to 
estimate  this  new  idea  rightly  we  must  not  overlook  that  the  whole  section, 
VO.  35-57,  is  speaking  of  ol  vexpol  (with  article;  cf.  above,  p.  155),  not  of  the 
dead  in  general  but  only  of  the  second  of  the  three  Tdyporra  mentioned  in 
VO.  23  f.,  of  those  who  are  toö  Xpioroö.  While  Judaism  teaches  that  at  the 
resurrection  a  restitution  of  the  former  earthly  state  takes  place,  Paul  is 
authorized  to  teach  that  when  Christ,  our  Lord,  appears,  God*  shall  at  once 
change  the  vile  body  of  his  living  and  deceased  followers  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii.  21) — in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.  When  he  appears  he  brings  with  him 
life  in  its  fullest  sense. 

*  So  rightly  E.  Teichmann,  op.  cit.  p.  36. 

*  So  also  Or.  Sib.  iv,  181  ‘as  tney  were  before’. 

*  Syr.  Bar.  li  ;  cf.  Hen.  cviii.  1 1 .  If  I  Cor.  xv.  50a  is  a  quotation  of  an  early  Christian  eschatological 
saying  (sec  above,  p.  152)  it  must  originally  have  had  in  mind  this  change  after  the  judgm>cnt. 

*  The  passives  in  I  Cor.  xv.  51  f.  are  circumlocutions  for  the  action  of  God,  cf.  vi.  14  6  6è 
libs. .  éÇryspfi.  That  in  Phil.  iii.  21  it  is  Christ  who  effects  the  change  is  another  of  the  deUils  in 
which  we  observe  a  development  in  the  Pauline  utterances  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
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THE  LUCAN  PORTRAIT  OF 
CHRIST 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Luke’s  theology,  and 
in  particular  to  see  whether  we  find  in  his  writings  a  distinctive  presentation 
of  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Even  if  we  could 
readily  isolate  Luke’s  own  theological  outlook  from  that  of  the  sources  which 
he  was  using,  the  fact  would  remain  that  the  thought  of  the  Lucan  writings 
is  seldom  clear-cut.  The  author  does  not  follow  any  one  line  of  interpretation 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  prefers  to  make  a  synthesis. 
Nor  does  he  press  any  one  idea  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  or  content  himself 
with  drawing  out  the  significance  of  a  single  scriptural  image.  He  prefers 
to  hold  a  large  number  of  threads  in  his  hand  at  once,  introducing  first  one 
and  then  another  into  a  somewhat  untidy  and  ill-defined  pattern,  without 
allowing  any  one  of  them  so  to  predominate  over  the  rest  as  to  give  unity  and 
coherence  to  the  whole.  This  tendency  is  perhaps  especially  marked  in  his 
presentation  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  how  far  the  looseness  and  variety  of  his  thought  is  due  to  his  own 
cast  of  mind  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  intractability  of  his  material  and  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  it  to  serve  the  purposes  required  by  his  own  theological 
outlook. 

The  best  way  in  which  we  may  hope  to  form  some  idea  of  Lucan  thought  is 
to  examine  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  material  derived  from  Mark  and 
that  which  he  shares  in  common  with  Matthew,  particularly  in  respect  of  its 
arrangement  and  order  in  his  own  work,  its  insertion  into  new  contexts,  and 
any  significant  minor  changes  which  he  makes  in  it.  l$econdly.  we  ought  to 
try  to  decide  whether  the  thought  contained  in  Luke’s  two  volumes  is  self- 
consistent:  whether  the  main  themes  in  each  are  identical,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  Luke  seems  to  have  failed  to  reconcile  divergent  elements  in 
the  traditions  that  he  received.  If  w£jiecide  that  his  work  displays  a 
theological  consistency,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  he  has  imprinted  the 
stamp  of  his  own  outlook  upon  his  material,  there  is  then  the  further  task  of 
comparing  that  theology  with  the  thought  of  the  other  evangelists  and  other 
New  Testament  writers. 

To  do  this  effectively  would  require  a  great  deal  of  detailed  investigation. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  offer  a  much  more  superficial  account  of 
the  leading  Christological  themes  in  the  Lucan  writings  and  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  consistent  and  distinctive  to  enable  us  to  speak 
of  a  peculiarly  Lucan  portrait  of  Christ. 
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Our  best  point  of  departure  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  con¬ 
tained  in  Luke’s  second  volume.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  investigation  of 
the  problem  of  their  nature  and  provenance,  with  the  complicated  questions 
of  literary  criticism  which  that  problem  raises.  Whether,  however,  we  ought 
to  consider  the  missionary  speeches  (the  farewell  discourse  of  Paul  at  Miletus 
should  probably  be  set  in  a  different  category)  as  Luke’s  own  composition — 
his  own  summaries  of  the  gospel  as  he  understood  it — ;  whether  they  re¬ 
present  the  authentic  thought  and  language  of  the  actual  individuals,  Peter, 
Stephen  and  Paul  ;  or  whether  they  embody  an  accurate  historical  tradition 
of  the  sort  of  thing  said  by  all  the  primitive  missionaries — the  common  form 
(rf  the  early  kerygma — ,  the  fact  remains  that  Luke  has  embodied  them  in  his 
work  in  order  to  teach  his  readers  what  the  Christian  gospel  means.  They  are 
obviously  intended  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  achievement  of  the  purpose  of 
Luke-Acts,  which  we  may  plausibly  regard  as  that  of  telling  the  Hellenistic 
world,  including  the  Diaspora  Jews,  what  the  Christian  movement  meant 
and  how  it  originated.  It  would  seem  improbable  that  the  interests  of  an 
evangelist  would  be  so  little  theological  and  so  jjowerfully  and  scientifically 
historical  as  to  allow  him  to  reproduce  for  his  readers  versions  of  the  gospel 
which  he  himself  believed  to  be  inadequate  but  which  he  retained  because 
he  knew  them  to  be  historically  appropriate  on  the  lips  of  his  characters. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Luke  has  composed  or 
adopted  these  speeches  to  serve  as  summaries  of  his  own  version  of  the  gospel 
—that  is,  to  represent  brief  digests  of  the  significance  of  the  events  recorded 
in  his  first  volume.  There  he  had  described  the  saving  events;  here  he  ex¬ 
plains  how  these  same  events  were  proclaimed.  Can  we  support  this  general 
probability  by  examining  the  major  themes  of  the  Christological  proclama¬ 
tion  in  the  speeches  and  seeing  how  far  they  are  parallel  to  the  themes  of  the 
third  Gospel? 

So  far  as  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  are  concerned,  the  major  themes 
which  we  find  in  the  speeches  are  as  follows.  In  Acts  ii.  14-36:  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  attested  to  the  people  by  mighty  works,  signs  and  wonders  which 
God  did  by  him  in  their  midst,  was  delivered  up  by  the  determined  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God  (we  are  reminded  of  Luke  xxii.  22,  ‘  the  Son  of 
Man  Korrà  tô  cbpiauévov  TropeûeTai’,  with  its  difference  of  phraseology  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Marcan  and  Matthean  Cnrétysi  koôwç  yéyponrrat  mpl  oOroö). 
The  Israelites  killed  him  by  the  hand  of  lawless  men,  but  God  raised  him  up 
in  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  a  resurrection  of  a  Davidic  Messiah  (not 
David  himself,  as  history  has  proved).  The  apostolic  testimony  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  proves  that  he  is  that  Messiah.  He  has  been  exalted  to  God’s 
right  hand  in  accordance  with  the  Messianic  prophecy  of  Ps.  cx.  i ,  and  having 
received  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  gift  of  the  Father,  he  has  poured  it  forth 
in  visible  manifestations.  This  is  the  proof  that  God  has  made  the  crucified 
one  both  kyrios  and  Christos.  The  practical  consequence  is  that  the  people 
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must  repent  and  be  baptized  in  his  name  for  remission  of  sins  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  gift  of  Holy  Spirit. 

Acts  iii.  12-26  declares  that  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  has  glorified  his 
servant  Jesus,  after  he  had  been  delivered  up  and  denied  before  Pilate  when 
the  latter  intended  to  release  him.  The  Holy  and  Righteous  One  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  a  murderer  and  the  àpxTiyôç  Tfjç  joofis  was  killed,  but  raised  by 
God  as  the  apostles  testify.  Healing  has  now  been  publicly  effected  by  his 
name.  The  prophecies  of  a  suffering  Messiah  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
immediate  response  of  the  people  must  be  repentance,  with  a  view  to  the 
‘seasons  of  refreshing’  and  the  sending  of  the  appointed  Messiah,  Jesus. 
Until  the  final  apocatastasis  the  heavens  must  receive  him.  The  gospel  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  witness  of  all  the  prophets  and  especially  by  the  Deuteronomic 
expectation  of  a  ‘prophet  like  unto  Moses’  to  whom  every  Israelite  must 
hearken  on  pain  of  destruction  from  among  the  people.  The  raising  up  of 
God’s  servant  (‘raising’,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Deuteronomic 
prophet  is  ‘raised  up’)  has  brought  the  promised  blessing  of  Gen.  xxii.  18  to 
the  covenant  people  in  the  first  instance,  through  repentance — the  turning 
away  of  everyone  from  his  iniquities.  This  speech  obviously  adds  several  new 
points  to  those  which  we  gathered  from  Acts  ii.  14-36.  There  is  the  designa¬ 
tion  TTods  and  the  term  dpytiyds,  both  of  which  we  shall  meet  again  in  the 
speeches.  The  thought  of  the  sending  of  the  appointed  Messiah  is  perhaps 
unique,  so  far  as  this  particular  expression  is  concerned  ;  but  the  idea  of  a 
return  of  the  Christ,  sent  by  God  for  judgment,  is  presumably  implicit  in 
the  declaration  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  that  Jesus  is  ordained  by  God  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  living  and  dead,  and  in  the  repetition  of  that  theme  in  Paul’s 
speech  at  Athens.  This  judgment  has  not  yet  taken  place;  it  belongs  to  the 
end,  and  Luke  recognizes  that  the  exalted  Christ  will  return  again,  as  we 
know  from  his  version  of  the  eschatological  discourse  and  his  narrative  of  the 
Ascension,  although  this  expectation  is  notably  absent  from  his  account  of 
the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  high  priest  and  probably  plays  a  relatively  minor 
part  in  his  theology.  What  is  perhaps  more  strange  is  the  idea  apparently 
expressed  here  that  in  some  sense  the  ‘sending’  of  the  Christ  must  wait  upon 
or  be  condidoned  by  the  repentance  of  Israel.  However,  this  idea  is  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  common  conception  of  a  summons  to  repent  because 
Christ  is  to  come  as  judge. 

The  allusion  to  a  final  apocatastasis  echoes  the  thought  of  the  restoradon 
(doroKocöiordveis,  Acts  i.  6)  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  which,  as  Jesus  told  his 
aposdes,  is  postponed  dll  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  been  received  into  the 
heavens  and  the  apostolic  witness  shall  have  carried  the  gospel  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  The  office  of  Elijah,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Luke  is 
inclined  to  assign  to  Jesus,  seems  here  to  have  been  both  transferred  to  Jesus 
and  removed  from  the  dme  of  preparadon  for  the  Messiah’s  advent  to  the 
final  consummadon.  So  far  as  the  speeches  themselves  are  concerned,  how- 
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ever,  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  Luke’s  narrative,  this  allusion  to  an 
(i^atastasis  is  peculiar  and  remarkable. 

Acts  iv.  8-12,  on  the  other  hand,  is  content  to  repeat  the  main  themes. 
Healing  has  been  accomplished  through  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
whom  the  rulers  of  the  people  crucified  but  God  raised  from  the  dead.  In 
him  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  which 
became  the  head  of  the  corner  (a  passage  quoted  similarly,  without  the 
addition  of  Ps.  cxviii.  23,  in  Luke  xx.  17).  In  none  other  is  there  salvation; 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven  wherein  we  must  be  saved. 

The  prayer  of  Acts  iv.  24ff.,  though  not  ostensibly  kerygmatic,  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  God’s  holy  servant  (iraïs)  whom  he  anointed.  The  gathering  together 
against  him  of  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Gentiles  and  Israel,  as  the  instruments  of 
Gkxi’s  counsel  and  fore-ordaining,  fulfilled  an  expectation  of  Messianic 
suffering  which  could  be  read  out  of  the  opening  verses  of  Ps.  ii,  the  great 
Messianic  psalm.  , 

The  short  utterance  of  Peter  and  the  apostles  at  the  second  appearance 
before  the  Sanhedrim  repeats  the  same  basic  proclamation  with  some  signi¬ 
ficant  additions.  The  God  of  the  patriarchs  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  the  Jewish 
rulers  slew,  fulfilling  Deut.  xxi.  23  by  hanging  him  on  a  ‘tree’.  He  was 
exalted  by  God  to  his  right  hand  (there  is  surely  an  anticipation  here  of  the 
ironical  Johannine  double  sense  of  Ovf/ôoo)  to  be  dpxriyôs  and  aooTfjp,  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  The  apostolic  testimony,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  by  God  (if  this  reading  be  correct)  to  those  who  obey  him, 
guarantees  the  truth  of  this  declaration. 

The  episode  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  serves  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that 
Luke  connects  the  preaching  which  he  has  been  describing  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the  second  Isaiah’s  suffering 
Servant.  Peter’s  obscure  and  difficult  speech  in  the  house  of  Cornelius 
begins  with  a  probable  allusion  to  Ps.  evii.  (cvi.)  20 — the  sending  forth  of 
God’s  word  for  healing.  The  word  sent  to  Israel  is  identified  or  associated 
with  the  preaching  of  a  gospel  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ.  Here  we  have  a 
likely  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  peace  in  Isa.  lii.  7,  where  the  herald  is 
perhaps  identified  by  Luke  or  his  source  with  the  figure  of  the  Servant.  Luke 
may  also  intend  his  readers  to  remember  the  cry  of  peace  in  the  angels’s  song 
in  his  infancy  narrative  (Luke  ii.  14),  and  its  echo  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem  in  Luke  xix.  38.  Jesus  Messiah  is  Lord  of  all.  The  word  was 
published  throughout  Judaea  beginning  from  Galilee  after  John’s  mission  of 
preaching  and  baptizing.  Its  content  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  anointed  by  God 
with  Holy  Spirit  and  power  (we  are  reminded  of  the  similar  phrase  at  the 
Annunciation  in  Luke  i.  35),  who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  those 
oppressed  by  the  devil,  God  being  with  him.  The  apostles  testify  to  his  acts 
(it  was  essential,  according  to  Luke,  for  one  who  was  to  be  included  in  the 
Twelve  to  have  witnessed  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  from  the  baptism  of 


John  onwards).  He  was  slain,  hanged  on  a  ‘tree’,  raised  by  God  on  the  third 
day  (a  phrase  reminiscent  of  Luke  ix.  22  and  Matthew’s  parallel  passage,  as 
opposed  to  the  Marcan  ‘after  three  days’)  and  manifested  to  the  apostolic 
witnesses  who  ate  and  drank  with  him  (Luke  xxiv.  30,  42  and  perhaps  also 
Acts  i.  4).  He  commissioned  the  ap>ostles  to  testify  that  he  is  ordained  by  God 
to  be  the  judge  of  living  and  dead.  The  prophet’s  testimony  assures  us  that 
through  his  name  the  believer  will  receive  remission  of  sins. 

Though  it  is  considerably  longer  and  more  elaborate,  especially  in  its 
summary  of  the  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  Israel,  the  speech  assigned  to 
Paul  at  Antioch  follows  not  dissimilar  lines.  God  has  brought  to  Israel, 
according  to  the  promises  made  to  David,  a  saviour,  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of 
David.  Possibly,  again,  Luke  intends  to  convey  an  allusion  to  Luke  ii.  1 1 ,  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  in  David’s  city  of  a  saviour  who  is  Messiah  and 
kyrios,  and  also  to  the  declaration  of  the  name  Jesus  at  the  Annunciation. 
John  had  preached  his  coming  at  the  time  of  his  proclamation  of  a  baptism  of 
repentance  (the  same  words  are  used  to  describe  John’s  baptism  in  Luke  iii.  3) 
to  all  the  p>eople  of  Israel  (as  Luke  emphasized  in  his  mention  of  ‘  all  the 
people’  in  Luke  iii.  21).  John  had  denied  that  he  himself  was  the  Christ 
(Luke,  alone  of  the  Synoptists,  has  suggested  this  in  Luke  iii.  15-16),  and 
pointed  forward  to  Jesus.  To  us  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent  forth.  The 
Jewish  leaders  had  but  fulfilled  the  prophecies  in  condemning  Christ  and 
demanding  his  death  from  Pilate.  They  fulfilled  the  scriptures  in  his  death, 
00k  him  down  from  the  ‘tree’,  and  buried  him  (it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
there  is  here  any  inconsistency  with  the  story  in  the  Gospel  ;  the  part  played 
by  Joseph,  as  himself  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  may  easily  have  been 
assimilated  in  the  mind  of  Luke,  or  even  at  an  earlier  stage,  with  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  as  a  whole).  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  the 
apostolic  witness  testifies  that  he  was  seen  for  many  days  (in  accordance  with 
the  Lucan  chronology  of  the  resurrection  appearances).  The  gospel  is  the 
message  of  God’s  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  fathers.  This  presumably 
means  either  the  covenant  with  David,  or,  more  probably,  the  promise  of 
blessing  made  to  Abraham  and  referred  to  by  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  25.  It  has  been 
fulfilled  by  the  raising  up  of  Jesus  in  accordance  with  Ps.  ii.  7.  It  would  seem 
more  probable  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  a  ‘raising  up’  like  that  of  the 
Deuteronomic  prophet  than  that  it  is  concerned  with  raising  from  the  dead. 
The  use  of  the  first  part  of  the  proof-text  in  the  narratives  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  (or,  if  the  ‘Western’  reading  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  text  in  this 
instance)  and  the  Transfiguration  makes  it  unlikely  that  Luke  would  find  an 
application  of  it  to  the  Resurrection  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  glory  and  Messiahship  are  always  treated  in  the  Lucan 
writings  as  belonging  to  Jesus  proleptically  during  the  ministry  but  fully 
entered  upon  only  at  his  exaltation.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that 
Ps.  ii.  7  should  be  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  his 
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cDtering  upon  the  full  reality  of  Messianic  sonship.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  certainly  mentioned  immediately  afterwards  and  attested  by  the  obscure 
text  (LXX)  of  Isa.  Iv.  3,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Ps.  xvi.  10  which  had 
already  been  used  as  a  proof-text  in  Peter’s  Pentecost  speech.  David  died  and 
saw  corruption;  but  Jesus  saw  no  corruption.  Through  him  remission  of  sins 
is  proclaimed.  By  him  ‘  everyone  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses’.  This  last  |x>int  is 
certainly  unique  in  the  speeches.  The  nearest  parallel  in  Luke  is  presumably 
the  parable  of  the  publican  who  was  justified  through  repentance  whereas  the 
Pharisee  found  no  justification  through  his  observance  of  the  Law. 

The  later  speeches  add  little  to  this  summary.  The  conclusion  of  Paul’s 
address  at  Athens  echoes  the  assertion  of  Acts  x.  42  that  Jesus  is  ordained  as 
judge  of  the  world,  and  that  this  is  attested  by  Gk>d  raising  him  from  the  dead. 
The  speech  on  the  castle  steps  repeats  the  title  ‘the  Righteous  One’  which  we 
heard  from  Peter  in  Acts.  iii.  14.  Here  the  phrase  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ananias,  but  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  infer  from  this  that  Paul  and/or 
Luke  believed  the  title  to  belong  only  to  the  primitive  stage  of  Christology. 
This  speech  also  indicates  that  baptism  involves  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  that  his  appearance  on  the  Damascus  road  was  a  revelation  of  the 
brightness  of  divine  glory.  In  his  defence  before  Agrippa  Paul  echoes  those  ’ 
themes  of  remission  of  sins  and  repentance  as  the  fruit  of  Christ’s  work,  and^ 
of  the  prophetic  testimony  to  the  suffering  Messiah,  which  we  have  met  so 
frequently  in  the  earlier  speeches.  It  may  be  observed,  incidentally,  that  the 
thought  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  prominent  in  Luke.  We  may  compare 
Luke  xvii.  25;  xxiv.  26,  45;  Acts  xvii.  2.  This  speech  adds  that  the  prophets 
testify  that  by  the  resurrection  Jesus  is  to  proclaim  light  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles — an  expression  which  recalls  the  function  of  the  Servant, 
ascribed  to  Jesus  by  Simeon  in  Luke  ii.  32. 

The  speech  of  Stephen  is,  of  course,  very  different  in  character  from  the 
relatively  short  summaries  of  the  gospel  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Yet  Luke  has  inserted  it  at  a  crucial  point  in  his  narrative,  where  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem  reject  the  Church’s  proclamation  of  Jesus  just  as 
they  rejected  Jesus  himself,  and  treat  the  witness  as  they  treated  the  Messiah. 
The  speech  is  also  intended  to  show  what  the  answer  is  to  a  charge  virtually 
identical  with  that  which  was  brought  against  Jesus  himself. 

The  theme  of  rejection  by  Israel’s  leaders  and  rulers,  and  of  acceptance 
by  the  outcasts,  Samaritans  and  Gentiles,  is  constantly  repeated  by  Luke 
from  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Gospel  to  the  closing  verses  of  the  last  chapter 
of  Acts;  but  in  the  episode  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom  the  story  of  the  Jews’ 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  reaches  a  climax.  Luke  intends  to  use  the  speech  to 
explain  the  character  of  Israel’s  failure  and  of  that  rejection  which  is  its  chief 
theme.  Joseph  is  a  prototype  of  Jesus.  In  language  similar  to  that  of  Ps.  cv 
it  describes  how  Joseph  was  sold  and  delivered  by  the  ancestors  of  Israel  to 
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Gentiles,  rescued  by  God,  given  favour  and  wisdom,  made  a  ruler  and  mani¬ 
fested  to  his  brethren  for  their  good.  A  closer  parallel  is  then  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Moses,  who  was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  (like  Jesus  the  prophet 
in  Luke  xxiv.  19),  who  visited  his  brethren,  but,  although  God  was  giving 
them  salvation  by  his  hand,  was  rejected  and  refused  as  their  ruler  and  judge, 
so  that  he  had  to  become  a  sojourner  among  Gentiles.  He  was  sent  to  his 
people  as  ruler  and  redeemer  with  divine  power  and  authority.  He  led  out 
the  Israelites,  doing  wonders  and  signs  (like  Jesus).  He  received  living  oracles 
to  give  Israel  (the  parallel  suggests  itself  with  Jesus  who  received  the  promised 
Spirit  to  pour  upon  his  people),  but  Israel  proved  disobedient  and  idolatrous. 
Moses  foretold  the  raising  up  of  a  prophet  like  himself.  Like  their  descendants 
who  killed  that  prophet,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  persecuted  and  slew  those 
who  prophesied  the  coming  of  the  ‘  Righteous  One  ’.  If  the  latter  term  denotes 
the  Servant,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  pointer  to  an  identification 
of  the  ‘  prophet  like  Moses  ’  with  the  Servant,  such  as  we  shall  find  implicit  in 
much  that  Luke  wrote. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  literary  history  of  these  speeches,  it  is 
obvious  that  each  has  its  own  individual  characteristics.  This  would  have  to 
be  the  case,  even  if  they  were  all  free  compositions  from  Luke’s  own  pen.  They 
could  not  be  allowed  flatly  to  repeat  each  other.  Luke  is  describing  the 
Church’s  proclamation  of  its  gospel,  and  he  must  do  this  artistically  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maiintain  his  readers’  attention.  It  may  be  that  the  speeches 
preserve  the  authentic  differences  between  a  variety  of  speakers.  In  any  case, 
however,  they  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  unified  theology.  In  their  essentials 
these  speeches  reflect  a  common  outlook.  Much  of  what  they  say  is  common  to 
Mark  and  to  other  New  Testament  writers;  yet  the  theology  of  the  speeches 
has  a  distinctive  individual  flavour  of  its  own,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
encounter  throughout  the  Lucan  writings. 

First,  there  is  the  main  theme.  God  sends  his  word  to  Israel  in  Jesus.  He 
is  anointed  with  Holy  Spirit  and  power.  His  ministry  of  healing  with  signs 
and  wonders;  his  rejection  by  the  Jews;  his  death  brought  about  by  the 
ignorance  and  stubbomess  of  their  leaders  but,  in  the  coimsel  of  God, 
divinely  ordained  as  the  means  of  his  exaltation  to  God’s  right  hand  and  the 
reception  of  the  Spirit  to  transmit  to  his  followers  ;  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  ap>ostolic  testimony  to  his  resurrection;  the  proclamation  in  his  name 
and  as  the  consequence  of  his  exaltation  to  glory,  of  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins — in  such  terms  we  have  the  gospel  presented  to  us  in  the  speeches. 
In  this  outline  we  notice  at  once  the  special  emphasis,  so  characteristic  of 
Luke’s  thought,  upon  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  glory.  The  ascension,  with  its 
sequel  at  Pentecost,  is  the  climax  of  the  gospel  story.  Of  this  climax  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  both  a  prelude  and  a  part,  for  the  time  of  his  àvàAriuq/is  begins 
immediately  after  his  anticipatory  glorification  on  the  mountain,  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  his  repeated  announcement  of  his  approaching  death  and  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  journey  to  the  Cross.  It  is  as  one  who  was  hanged  on  a  tree 
that  he  was  lifted  up  by  God  to  glory.  Christ  enters  into  his  glory  through 
death  at  his  resurrection,  and  fulfils  his  own  prediction,  koI  Tfj  Tprr^ 
TtAtioOiiai  (Lukexiii.  32).  This  exaltation  is  consummated  at  the  Ascension 
when  the  prophecy  of  Ps.  cx.  i  is  fulfilled  and  Jesus  is  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  as  he  had  himself  predicted  in  his  reply  to  the  high  priest. 

Through  death  to  the  heavenly  throne.  This  is  the  picture  of  Christ’s  work 
which  Luke  is  most  concerned  to  show  us.  To  some  extent  it  is  a  theme  which 
recapitulates  the  familiar  Old  Testament  pattern  of  disaster  and  restoration, 
and,  as  the  Joseph  stories  particularly  insist,^  of  the  contrast  between  the 
machinations  of  evil  men  and  the  good  counsel  of  God.  Yet  there  are  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  this  ancient  theme  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  events 
of  the  gospel.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  now  identified  with  the  Servant,  with 
all  the  implications  which  that  identification  must  have  for  the  meaning  of 
the  death  and  exaltation  ;  and  he  suffers  and  ascends  as  the  àpxtiyds  of  his 
people.  He  goes  on  before  as  the  guarantor  of  his  followers’  own  entry.  As 
the  Fourth  Gospel  expresses  it:  ‘  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.’  This  thought 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  though  here  it  is 
not  expressed  in  terms  of  the  symbolism  of  the  high  priest’s  entrance  into  the 
sanctuary,  bearing  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  their  representative. 

The  outline  of  this  theme  is  already  drawn  in  the  story  of  the  episode  at 
Nazareth  which  Luke  has  adopted  to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  rest  of 
his  Gospel  and  Acts.  Jesus  announces  himself  as  the  prophet  sent  by  God  to 
preach  a  gospel  and  to  heal,  indicates  the  universal  scope  of  his  mission,  is 
rejected  and,  like  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  48,  is  thrown  out  of  the  city  to  be  killed. 
Yet  he  passes  through  the  midst  of  his  would-be  destroyers  and  goes  on  his 
way,  the  word  used  to  describe  this  (TTopEÛopai)  being  used  also  in  Luke  xxii. 
22, 33  of  his  journey  to  death,  and  in  Acts  i.  lo-i  i  (as  also  in  I  Pet.  iii.  22  and 
John  xiv.  2,  3,  12;  xvi.  7,  28)  of  the  ascension  to  heaven  or  to  the  Father). 
In  respect  of  this  theme,  then,  the  speeches  of  Acts  reflect  the  general  pattern 
set  forth  in  Luke  iv  and  developed  in  detail  throughout  the  subsequent 
narrative. 

We  also  find  in  the  speeches  the  typically  Lucan  insistence  on  Christ’s 
status  as  one  anointed  with  the  Spirit  and  thereby  endowed  with  power, 
through  whose  exaltation  the  Spirit  has  been  transmitted  to  his  people. 
I  shall  not  pursue  this  theme,  which  I  have  tried  to  follow  elsewhere,*  but 
it  is  of  central  importance  in  Luke’s  theology.  Jesus  is  the  bearer  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  agent  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  upon  his  followers. 
We  shall  later  observe  the  implications  of  this  fact  for  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
God  and  to  his  followers,  and  for  the  Lucan  emphasis  on  the  imitation  of 
Christ. 

‘  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Writings  ofSt  Luke*,  in  Studits  in  thtGosfuU,  cd.  D.  E.  Nineham  (BUck%^l, 
*955).  PP-  15^200. 
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Luke  calls  our  attention  to  one  particular  aspect  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  prophecy  of  the  ‘prophet  like  unto 
Moses’  (Deut.  xviik  isff.)«  Dr  Kuhn  has  recently  shown  us  that  the  eschato¬ 
logical  hope  of  'the^coming  of  a  prophet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manual  of 
Disdpline  alongside  the  double  expectation  of  Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel.* 
In  addition  we  have  the  evidence  of  I  Macc.  iv.  46  and  xiv.  41  that  there  was 
at  least  a  vague  hope  of  the  appearance  of  a  ‘faithful  prophet’  to  order  the 
affairs  of  Israel  with  authority.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  that 
a  Messianic  or  quasi-Messianic  interpretation  of  this  text  was  prominent  in 
orthodox  Judaism  in  the  first  century  or  the  immediate  pre-Christian  period. 
A  belief  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  might  be  sent  to  the  help  of  Israel  occur 
in  IV  Ezr.  ii.  18,  and  we  have  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  which 
Jeremiah  delivers  to  him  a  sword  (II  Macc.  xv.  15),  but  the  hope  of  a  new 
prophet  delivering  an  authoritative  word  of  God  like  a  second  Moses  is 
something  more  than  all  this.  The  idea  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  might 
return  is  indicated  in  Mark  vi.  15  and  viii.  28  where  it  is  implicitly  rejected 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Later  rabbinic  exegesis  of  the 
Deuteronomic  prophecy  seems  to  have  connected  it  with  the  raising  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  history  of  a  prophetic  succession,  and  not  with 
Messianic  belief  ;  but  the  passage  may,  of  course,  have  fallen  into  disfavour 
among  the  Jews  owing  to  its  Christian  use  and  the  importance  which  it 
appears  to  have  possessed  among  the  Samaritans.  In  the  speeches  of  Peter, 
however,  and  of  Stephen  (Acts  iii.  22  ;  vii.  37)  this  text  becomes  a  cardinal 
testimony  to  the  meaning  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  John  vi.  14  where  its  full  Messianic  application  seems 
to  be  assumed  :  ‘When  therefore  the  people  saw  the  sign  which  he  did,  they 
said.  This  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Jesus  there¬ 
fore,  perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  make 
him  king,  withdrew. . ..’  Implicitly  this  same  passage  is  referred  to  in  the 
Marcan  tradition  in  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  heavenly 
voice  on  the  mountain,  while  the  thought  of  Jesus  as  the  new  Moses  is  to  be 
found  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  throughout  the  gospel  tradition. 
Luke,  however,  lays  greater  stress  on  this  aspect  of  Jesus  than  do  the  other 
evangelists,  emphasizing  his  prophetic  character  very  heavily. 

;  As  the  great  prophet  Jesus  is  seen  to  combine  in  himself  the  characteristics 
of  Moses,  of  Elijah,  who  is  treated  in  the  Marcan  tradition  as  the  Messiah’s 
forerunner  and  is  identified  with  the  Baptist,  and  the  Servant  of  the  second 
Isaiah.  It  is  probable  that  Luke  sees  the  prophet  of  Isa.  Ixi  (with  whom  he  no 
doubt  identified  the  Servant)  and  also  to  some  extent  Elijah  as  types  of  Christ 
in  his  character  of  the  prophet  like  Moses.  As  the  prophet  Jesus  is  the  bearer 
of  God’s  word  to  Israel.  The  proclamation  of  a  gospel  is  the  first  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  tasks  which,  in  the  language  of  Isa.  Ixi.  i  ff.,  he  announces  as  his  own, 
*  Nno  Tistanunt  Studus,  vol.  i,  pp.  168-79. 
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and  if  we  compare  the  Lucan  with  the  Marcan  account  of  his  appearance  in 
the  Capernaum  synagogue  at  the  beginning  of  his  healing  ministry  (Luke  iv. 
32,  36;  Mark  i.  22,  27),  we  find  in  the  former  a  singular  emphasis  upon  the 
word  (X6yos)  which  is  iv  ëÇouafçc  and  powerful  against  the  unclean  spirits. 
In  the  same  passage  we  may  notice  Luke’s  special  mention  of  the  spoken 
word  as  the  means  by  which  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  was  cured  (Luke  iv.  39). 
Similarly,  we  find  Luke  alone  describing  how,  after  the  healing  of  the  leper, 
the  crowds  came  together  to  hear  and  to  be  healed,  that  is,  to  benefit  from  a 
prophetic  ministry,  such  as  that  described  in  Isa.  Ixi  and  ascribed  to  Jesus  in 
Luke  iv.  i8ff.,  in  the  Beatitudes  and  in  the  answer  to  the  messengers  of  John. 
After  the  raising  of  the  dead  at  Nain,  where  Luke  clearly  intends  us  to  see  a 
parallel  with  Elijah’s  miracle  at  Zarephath,  the  general  belief  is  that  ’a  great 
prophet  has  been  raised  up  among  us’,  and  Simon  the  Pharisee  is  at  least 
prepared  to  see  in  him  ‘a  prophet’  or  possibly  even  ‘the  prophet’  (of 
Deuteronomy).  It  may  be  worth  remembering  that  in  Luke  xiii.  33  Jesus 
claims  the  role  of  prophet  for  himself  in  connexion  with  his  death  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Mosaic  character  of  the  prophet-Messiah  appears  especially  in  the 
Transfiguration  narrative:  in  the  Lucan  order  of  the  words  oCrroö  dcKoOere, 
and  probably  also  in  the  use  of  the  term  ‘exodus’  to  denote  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  at  Jerusalem.  Like  Moses,  Jesus  appoints  the  Twelve  and  the 
Seventy  and  bestows  on  his  successors  the  Spirit  which  rested  upon  himself. 
Like  Moses,  and  also  like  the  prophet  of  Isa.  Ixi,  Jesus  is  sent  by  God.  Luke  iv. 
43  with  its  alteration  of  the  Marcan  èÇfjXftov  to  dnrecrrdXTiv,  probably  indicates 
that  he  is  sent  as  a  prophet  to  Israel;  it  is  unlikely  that  it  bears  the  full 
theological  significance  which  the  ‘sending’  of  Jesus  had  for  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

The  picture  of  Jesus  as  a  second  Moses  is  most  fully  expressed  in  the  speech 
of  Stephen,  but  it  is  supported  by  these  indications  in  the  Gospel.  If  Mr  Evans 
is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  so-called  ‘travel  narrative’  as  a  new 
Deuteronomy,  following  step  by  step  the  pattern  of  the  teaching  of  Moses,* 
we  should,  of  course,  have  striking  additional  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
Deut.  xviii.  I5ff.  in  the  mind  of  Luke  and  the  plan  of  his  gospel. 

However  this  may  be,  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  also  bears  the  likeness 
oS  Elijah,  who  received  a  word  of  God  on  Horeb,  was  persecuted  and  as¬ 
cended  to  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  Servant  of  Isaiah.  The  Elijah  motif 
occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  episode  at  Nain  ;  by  way  of  contrast  rather  than 
resemblance  in  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  villagers;  and  especially  in  the 
language  and  details  of  the  Ascension  narrative.  Elijah’s  task  of  restoring  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (cf.  especially  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10)  is  perhaps  transferred  by  Luke 
from  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  and  from  the  preparation  for  his  ministry  to  the 
final  judgment  (Acts  iii.  26). 

Jesus  is  identified  with  the  Servant  in  Philip’s  preaching  to  the  Ethiopian, 

'  ‘The  Central  Section  of  St  Luke’s  Gospel  ’  in  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham,  pp.  37-53. 
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where  the  passage  cited  from  Isa.  53  is  remarkable  in  that  it  contains  no 
reference  to  the  redemptive  nature  of  the  Servant’s  suffering.  This  feature  of 
Philip’s  use  of  the  text  is  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  Luke’s  general 
treatment  of  Christ’s  death.  The  glorification  and  lifting  up  of  the  Servant 
(Isa.  lii.  13)  is  perhaps  indicated  in  Peter’s  speeches  in  Acts  iii.  13  and  v.  31, 
and  the  use  of  the  titles  ttocïs  and  ô  Sixaios  in  his  and  other  speeches  may  point 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Gospel  we  find  Jesus  fulfilling  the  Servant’s 
mission  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles;  like  him,  Jesus  is  named  from  the  womb; 
the  ‘setting  of  the  face’  to  go  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  ix.  51)  may  recall  Isa.  1.  7; 
and  there  is  the  explicit  connexion  of  Christ’s  death  with  the  suffering  of  the 
Servant  in  Luke  xxii.  37:  ‘He  was  reckoned  with  transgressors.’  It  would 
seem  probable  that  the  prophet  of  Isa.  Ixi,  anointed  with  the  Spirit,  is  meant 
to  be  identified  with  the  Servant  in  whom  the  Lord  had  put  his  Spirit  ;  so  that 
Luke  sees  a  double  correspondence  between  the  prophet  like  Moses  and  the 
Servant,  and  between  the  Servant-prophet  and  Jesus. 

Like  the  Servant,  whose  mission  as  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  Jesus  is  pre-eminently  the  saviour.  Many 
commentators  have  remarked  on  the  prominence  of  the  theme  of  salvation  in 
Luke’s  narrative  from  the  infancy  stories  (e.g.  Luke  i.  77)  to  Paul’s  declara¬ 
tion  in  Rome  that  ‘  this  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles’  (Acts  xxviii. 
28)  ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  announced  by  the  angels  as  acoTf|p,  is  exalted  to  the 
.  right  hand  of  God  to  be  dpxTiyôç  and  acon^p  (Acts  v.  31). 

We  might  perhaps  have  expected  that  the  thought  of  a  new  Moses,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ideas  of  àpxriyôç  and  acoTi^p,  would  have  induced  Luke  to 
make  use  of  that  typology  of  Joshua-Jesus  which  evidently  appealed  to  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews,  particularly  since  Joshua  had  been  described  in 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  I  as  6ià6oxoç  Mooafi  èv  trpoçTiTelais.  But  although  Joshua  is 
mentioned  in  Stephen’s  speech,  this  analogy  is  nowhere  developed. 

Together  with  his  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  prophet.  Servant  and  saviour, 
Luke,  of  course,  retains  the  tradition  of  his  Davidic  Messiahship  which  is  so 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  speeches  of  Acts,  and  he  is  singularly  explicit  in 
his  assertion  that  Jesus  was  actually  greeted  as  ‘king’  at  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  sum  up  Luke’s  picture  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Father?  Is  it  relatively  coherent  and  uniform,  or  does  he  present  us  with  a 
variety  of  interpretations  which  he  found  in  the  earlier  traditions  and  left 
unharmonized?  The  speech  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  suggest  a  purely  adoptionist  view.  Jesus,  a  man  attested  by  signs  and 
wonders  performed  through  his  agency  by  God,  has  been  exalted  and  made 
KÛpios  and  xptt^ös-  Such  an  interpretation  would  seem  to  conflict  directly 
with  the  implications  of  the  infancy  stories,  with  the  insistence  of  Luke’s 
narrative  and  of  the  other  speeches  that  it  is  the  Christ — one  who  was  already 
the  Messiah — who  suffered,  and  with  the  Lucan  emphasis  on  the  divine 
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glory  of  Jesus.  We  may  recall  the  addition  of ‘his  glory’  to  the  Marcan  ‘glory  . 
of  his  Father’  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Parousia  which  follows  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  coming  death  and  the  call  to  his  disciples  to  follow  him  in  . 
the  way  of  the  Cross  (Luke  ix.  26). 

It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  is  a  real  inconsistency  here.  In 
Phil.  ii.  6-1 1  similar  language  about  the  ‘giving’  of  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name  is  used  in  a  context  which  probably  indicates  Christ’s  pre¬ 
incarnate  divinity.  Luke  does  not  express  such  a  doctrine  of  pre-existence. 
Jesus  is  ‘pre-ordained’  as  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  26)  rather  than  pre-existent.  * 
The  infancy  narratives  surround  his  birth  with  glory  and  miracle,  and 
designate  him  Messiah,  Lord  and  Son  of  God;  he  is  declared  to  be  Son  of 
God  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Transfiguration  where  his  chosen  followers 
‘saw  his  glory’.  Yet  these  are  all  in  a  sense  proleptic  attributions  to  him  of 
titles  which  he  received  at  the  Ascension  and  of  glory  into  which  he  entered 
when  he  was  ‘perfected’  (Luke  xiii.  32)  through  death  and  resurrection. 

The  birth  stories  form  a  prologue,  telling  the  reader  who  Jesus  is,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  who  he  is  to  be  revealed  to  be  later  on.  The  baptism  and  transfiguration 
are  connected  with  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  Luke  makes  it  especially 
clear  that  the  transfiguration  is  an  anticipatory  revelation  of  what  is  to  be 
when  Jesus  is  risen  and  exalted.  We  recall  his  alteration  of  the  Marcan  note 
of  time  so  that  the  Transfiguration  takes  place  after  eight  days,  perhaps  to 
suggest  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  his  account  of  the  presence  of  two  men 
from  heaven  on  the  mountain,  at  the  tomb,  and  at  the  ascension.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  transfiguration  with  the  resurrection  had,  of  course,  already 
been  indicated  by  Mark.  It  was  the  Christ  who  suffered:  but  he  was  then 
the  Christ  proleptically.^ .  He  was  made  Christ  in  the  full  sense  when  he 
entered  into  his  glory;  when,  like  the  nobleman  in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds, 
he  goes  away  to  receive  his  kingdom  leaving  his  servants  to  administer  his 
possessions.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  Spirit  during  his  ministry;  yet  he 
receives  the  Spirit,  as  the  Father’s  promise,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  people 
when  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
sense  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  can  say,  ‘Spirit/ was  not  yet  for  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified’.  His  glory  was  seen  by  anticipation  on  the  mountain;  but  ' 
it  had  still  to  be  won.  It  was  achieved,  or  entered  upon,  through  death  and  ' 
resurrection;  and  it  is  at  his  exaltation  that  he  receives  in  full  reality  those  ‘ 
titles  of  xpu^ös  and  Kupios  which  were  proleptically  bestowed  upon  him  at  • 
his  birth.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  words  of  the  angel  at 
Bethlehem  and  those  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  both,  as  they  are  recorded  for  us,  bear  the  mark  of  Luke’s 
theology. 

Jesus  ascends  to  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  seated,  as  he  told  the  high  priest, 
at  God’s  right  hand.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  should  look 
for  any  particular  symbolism  in  the  ‘standing’  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Stephen’s 
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vision,  as  opposed  to  the  ‘sitting’  in  the  answer  to  the  high  priest  and  in 
Peter’s  Pentecost  speech.  The  reason  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  may  be 
merely  that  in  the  latter  instances  Ps.  cx.  i  is  being  cited  whereas  in  Acts  vii. 
56  the  reference  is  primarily  to  the  Son  of  Man  passage  in  Dan.  vii. 
where,  especially  in  the  LXX  version  with  its  addition  of  koI  oi  TrapeoTTiKÔTEs 
•frapf^aov  otOr^,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  Son  of  Man  stands  before  the 
Ancient  of  Days. 

Despite  the  language  of  Christ’s  thanksgiving  in  Luke  x.  22,  the  union 
between  him  and  the  Father  is,  as  it  were,  an  external  bond.  Luke  does  not 
picture  such  a  unity  as  we  find  in  the  Pauline  or  the  Johannine  Christology. 
They  are  joined  by  the  Spirit  on  the  one  side  and  the  human  response  of 
prayer,  the  corresponding  element  to  the  Spirit,  on  the  other.  Yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  word  of  Jesus  is  the  word  of  God;  his  authority  and  power  are 
divine  ;  he  is  the  agent  of  God’s  judgment  and  of  God’s  forgiveness.  Above  all, 
the  Spirit  which  he  possesses  and  which  can  be  called  the  ‘Spirit  of  Jesus’ 
(Acts  xvi.  6-7)  is  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  followers.  Luke  is 
writing  his  Gospel  with  the  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  Church  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  mission — the  subjects  of  his  second  volume.  He  accordingly 
devotes  a  very  great  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  Gospel  to  the  choice  by 
Jesus  of  his  successors  on  earth  (those  to  whom  the  task  of  witnessing  to  him 
will  be  entrusted  and  through  whom  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  will  be 
preached  to  all  the  nations),  to  their  preparation  and  training  for  their 
mission,  and  to  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  his  disciples  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  leaders  of  Judaism  on  the  other,  who  by  their  treatment  of  the  out¬ 
casts  of  Israel  and  their  rejection  of  the  Christ  had  disqualified  themselves 
from  serving  as  the  instruments  of  God’s  purposes. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Gospel  combines  the  themes  of  Christ’s  attestation 
by  mighty  works,  wonders  and  signs  (ch.  iv  and  viii  in  particular)  with  the 
foreshadowing  (in  the  story  of  the  call  of  the  chief  disciples)  of  the  future 
mission,  under  Peter’s  leadership,  to  ‘catch  men’,  and  with  the  conflict  with 
the  Jewish  authorities  that  arises  in  spite  of  his  own  regard  for  the  Law  as 
shown  in  his  charge  to  the  cleansed  leper.  This  conflict  culminates  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  on  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus; 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  he  chooses  the  apostles  on  the  mountain,  utters  his 
blessings  on  his  disciples  and  denounces  the  woes  on  the  leaders  of  Judaism 
(this  application  of  the  ‘woes’  being  indicated  in  the  words,  ‘For  in  the  same 
manner  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets’).  The  rest  of  the  sermon  on  the 
plain  may  perhaps  represent  teaching  about  the  character  of  his  disciples 
and  their  future  community.  The  story  of  the  centurion’s  servant  indicates 
the  superiority  of  the  Gentile’s  faith  over  that  of  contemporary  Israel,  just  as 
the  response  of  the  outcast  publicans  to  John  is  contrasted  with  the  Pharisees’ 
rejection  of  the  counsel  of  God  towards  themselves.  This  theme  of  the  con- 
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trast  between  his  own  attitude  to  the  outcasts  and  that  of  the  Pharisees  is 
echoed  in  the  narrative  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner. 

In  ch.  ix  we  have  the  first  great  climax:  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  followed  immediately  by  Peter’s  confession,  the 
teaching  on  the  suffering  Son  of  Man  and  the  suffering  of  his  followers, 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  setting  out  for  Jerusalem  which  is  the  beginning 
of  Christ’s  dtvAXrmvyis.  From  then  onwards  until  the  entry  to  Jerusalem  the 
main  theme  is  twofold  :  the  nature  of  discipleship  with  particular  reference 
to  the  task  of  apostleship,  and  the  reasons  for  the  failure  and  rejection  of 
Judaism  as  the  instrument  of  God’s  kingdom.  These  themes  of  ‘Christ, 
his  Church  and  the 'Synagogue’  acquire  both  their  significance  and  their 
coherence  from  their  context  in  the  setting  of  Christ’s  last  journey  to  death 
and  exaltation. 

First  we  have  the  character  of  Christ’s  mission  and  consequently  of  that  of 
his  followers  illuminated  by  the  episode  of  the  Samaritan  villagers;  then  the 
cost  of  discipleship.  The  sending  of  the  Seventy  introduces  Christ’s  specific 
commands  about  the  disciples’  mission  and  its  continuity  with  his  own  :  ‘  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me’.  In  his  name  the  demons  are  subject  to  his  ^ 
representatives.  The  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  leads  on  to  the  blessing  of  the 
disciples,  after  which  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  emphasizes  the 
failure  of  Judaism  to  assist  the  afflicted  and  the  contrasting  attitude  of  Christ 
and,  by  implication,  the  Christian,  represented  by  the  conduct  of  the  outcast 
Samaritan.  The  episode  of  Martha  and  Mary  may  be  intended  to  contrast 
the  character  of  true  discipleship  with  the  fussiness  about  externals  which 
blinded  the  legalistic  system  to  its  opportunity.  Ch.  xi  gives  much  teaching 
specifically  addressed  to  the  disciples  :  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  teaching  on  the 
answer  to  prayer  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  conflict  theme  appears  again 
in  the  Beelzebub  controversy  and  the  denunciation  of  the  evil  generation 
which  seeks  a  sign,  and  culminates  in  the  detailed  attack  on  the  externalism 
of  the  Pharisees  and  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  lawyers,  with  their  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous.  To  the  disciples  again,  as  his  ‘  friends  ’,  he  gives  encourage¬ 
ment  to  confess  him  under  persecution  and  warning  against  the  apostates’ 
denial  of  Christ  which  is  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspires 
confessors.  The  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  indicating  the  crisis  which  has  over¬ 
taken  Judaism,  leads  to  the  teaching  given  to  the  disciples  about  trust  in  God 
in  this  same  crisis,  treasure  in  heaven,  the  stewardship  to  be  exercised  by 
them  as  future  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  warnings  of  crisis,  divisions  and 
persecution.  In  the  last  part  of  ch.  xii  and  the  first  part  of  xiii  the  theme  is  the 
crisis  of  God’s  approaching  judgment  on  the  Jewish  order  and  the  failure  and 
inadequacy  of  Judaism,  illustrated  especially  by  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Jewish  leaders  to  Christ’s  synagogue  healings  on  the 
sabbath.  In  contrast  we  have  the  picture  of  the  growth,  like  mustard  seed  or 
leaven,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  this  Lucan  context  virtually  identified,  it 
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would  seem,  with  the  Church.  The  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  emphasizes 
again  her  failure  and  rejection. 

The  same  general  ideas  occupy  ch.  xiv  (especially  the  parable  of  the  Great 
Supper)  along  with  the  theme  of  the  cost  of  discipleship.  So  also  in  the 
parables  of  ch.  xv  delivered  to  Pharisees  and  scribes  who  had  complained  of 
Christ’s  treatment  of  the  outcasts.  The  same  thought  of  the  failure  of  Judaism 
is  probably  expressed  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  The  Jewish 
leaders,  though  about  to  have  their  stewardship  over  God’s  property  taken 
from  them,  are  not  acting  with  the  prudence  shown  in  the  story  and  are  not 
changing  their  attitude  of  legalistic  oppression,  so  as  to  win  the  favour  of 
those  who  were  debtors  to  the  Law.  The  rich  man  of  the  next  parable  is 
certainly  Judaism,  condemned  for  its  failure  to  help  the  outcasts.  The  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  replaced  the  Jewish  system,  though  not  the  Law 
which  it  had  obscured  and  perverted  (xvi.  14-18).  These  same  themes  of 
Judaism’s  failure  and  condemnation  and  of  the  nature  of  Christian  disciple¬ 
ship  and  stewardship  run  through  the  following  chapters  to  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  They  indicate  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the  work  of 
Christ  and  that  of  his  disciples  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  that  they  both 
encounter. 

The  climax  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  disciples  comes  at  the  Last 
Supper  when  Christ’s  kingdom  is  covenanted  to  the  aposdes  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  instructed  in  the  true  meaning  of  Christian  authority  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  worldly  leadership.  This  is  the  kingdom  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
world-wide  mission  in  Christ’s  name,  they  begin  to  exercise  after  the  Spirit’s 
descent  at  Pentecost. 

The  precise  relationship  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  as  it  is  envisaged  in  this 
large  mass  of  material  in  the  Gospel  and  pictured  in  Luke’s  second  volume  is 
not  easy  to  define.  When  Christ  ascends  to  his  glory  the  Church  is  left  to 
follow  and  to  imitate.  Luke  does  not  think  of  a  personal  union  between 
Christ  and  his  people  any  more  than  between  Christ  and  the  Father.  In 
_pi.*^re  of  the  Matthean,  *Lo,  I  am  with  you  always’,  we  find  the  startling 
g^nfrast  of  *  whîlA  J  was  yet  with  you’  which  implies  that  since  the  resurrection 
he  is  no  longer  with  his  disciples.  Christ  is  enthroned  in  heaven.  He  is  seen 
by  Stephen  and  Saul  in  special  manifestations  ;  but  ‘  the  heavens  must  receive 
him’,  and  it  may  be  long  before  he  comes  again  ‘in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld 
him  going  into  heaven’.  Yet  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  apparent  remoteness 
of  the  Lucan  Christ  from  his  people.  The  bond  of  union  between  them  is,  once 
again,  the  Spirit  which  he  has  sent  (Luke  xxiv.  49),  which  is  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  and  which  is  the  possession  of  all  who  repent  and  are  baptized  in  his 
name.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  words  to  Saul,  ‘Why  persecutest  thou  me'?  should 
be  pressed  so  as  to  yield  a  doctrine  of  mystical  union  or  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Saul  persecuted  Jesus  by  persecuting  those  who  acted  and  spoke  in  his  name; 
and  it  is  in  these  concepts  of  Spirit  and  Name  that  we  find  expressed  the  link 
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between  Christ  and  his  Church  rather  than  in  any  idea  of  mystical  union  or 
identity. 

This  is  certainly  a  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Paul  ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  bond  between  Christ  in  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth  is  so 
close  that  the  experience  of  Jesus,  his  mighty  works,  wonders  and  signs,  his 
sufferings  and  his  mission  of  salvation,  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  are  exactly  reproduced  in  his  people,  first  in  the  Church’s 
mission  to  Israel  under  Peter’s  leadership,  then  in  the  wider  sphere  of  Paul’s 
carrying  of  the  gospel  to  Rome. 
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F.  F.  BRUCE 

ÇiUMRÂN  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY 

This  paper  makes  no  claim  to  present  any  new  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Qumrân  community  and  the  primitive 
Church  ;  it  represents  only  the  present  stage  of  crystallization  of  the  writer’s 
thoughts  on  some  aspects  of  this  fascinating  subject,  and  even  so  it  asks 
questions  rather  than  answers  them. 

I 

‘After  John  was  delivered  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  proclaiming  God’s 
good  tidings:  “The  time  of  fulfilment  has  arrived’’,  he  said,  “the  kingdom  of 
God  has  drawn  near;  repent,  and  believe  in  the  good  tidings’’  ’  (Mark  i.  i4f.). 

In  these  words  he  served  notice  that  the  days  were  at  hand,  as  foretold  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  when  ‘the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
would  never  be  destroyed,  but  would  endure  for  ever’  (Dan.  ii.  44)  and  he 
began  to  announce  the  good  tidings  which  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  was 
anointed  to  proclaim  (Isa.  Ixi.  i  f.).*  Implicit  in  his  proclamation,  too,  is  the 
claim  that  this  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  God  of  heaven  would  be  established 
in  terms  of  the  mission  appointed  for  the  obedient  and  suffering  and  triumphant 
Servant  of  Isa.  xlii.  i-liii.  12.  In  making  this  claim,  he  manifested  a  sure 
insight  into  the  fact  that  Daniel’s  visions  were  themselves  originally  dependent 
on  the  Servant  oracles  of  II  Isaiah.  In  Daniel’s  visions  the  Isaianic  Servant 
is  represented  as  ‘one  like  unto  a  son  of  man’,  more  explicitly  interpreted  as 
‘the  saints  of  the  Most  High’  (Dan.  vii.  13,  18,  etc.).  If  the  Servant  ‘deals 
wisely’  {jaskil,  Isa.  lii.  13),  and  thus  brings  righteousness  to  ‘the  many’ 
(Isa.  liii.  ii),  so  in  Daniel  speciîd  mention  is  made  of  ‘the  wise’  {maskilim) 
who  make  ‘the  many’  righteous  (Dan.  xii.  3).  On  these  maskilim,  as  on  the 
Isaianic  Servant,  the  brunt  of  suffering  falls  because  of  their  faithfulness  to 
Israel’s  God  :  for  an  indefinite  period  ‘they  shall  fall  by  sword  and  flame,  by 
captivity  and  plunder’  (Dan.  xi.  33). 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  interpreted  these  and  other  O.T.  scriptures  and 
fulfilled  them  in  his  own  person  and  ministry  has  given  Christianity  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  stamp.  Yet,  in  the  century  or  so  preceding  the  Jewish  revolt  of 
A.D.  66-73,  Jesus  and  his  followers  were  not  the  only  teachers  in  Israel  to 
proclaim  that  the  appointed  time  had  fully  come  and  to  envisage  its  imminent 
consummation  in  terms  which  involved  a  unitive  exegesis  of  II  Isaiah  and 
Daniel — and  of  many  other  O.T.  scriptures. 

'  Ci.  C.H.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriplurts  {ig^2),p.6g,  tor  »‘moot  itriking’  allusion  to  Dan.viL 
22  {Theod.)  in  Mark  i.  15. 

*  I  take  the  speaker  in  Isa.  Ixi.  i  If.  to  be  the  Servant  of  the  earlier  chapters. 
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The  Covenanters  of  Qumrân,  who  are  now  known  to  have  interpreted  the 
O.T.  thus  and  to  have  developed  this  interpretation  along  lines  of  their  own, 
appear  to  have  emerged  in  the  time  of  trouble  precipitated  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes’s  attack  on  the  Jews  in  1 68  b.c.  Certainly  they  regarded  themselves 
as  in  the  succession  of  Daniel’s  maskilim;^  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable 
that  this  belief  was  historically  justified  and  that  they  did  in  fact  stem  from 
one  clement  at  least  in  the  ranks  of  those  maskilim.  But  the  ‘time  of  the  end’ 
(Dan.  xii.  4),  with  the  standing  up  of  Michael  and  the  resurrection  of  ‘many 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth*,  did  not  arrive  in  a  few  years  time 
—not  even  at  the  end  of  1335  days.  The  establishment  of  the  Hasmonean 
dynasty  gave  little  satisfaction  to  their  puritan  convictions  or  to  their 
legitimist  espousal  of  the  descendants  of  Zadok  as  the  rightful  high  priests  of 
Israel.  This  was  not  the  bringing  in  of  everlasting  righteousness  which  was  to 
come  at  the  expiry  of  seventy  heptads  ‘from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem’  (Dan.  ix.  24-7).  The  re-interpretations  of  the 
seventy  heptads  to  which  this  p>ostponement  led  are  an  interesting  study  in 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  turn  up  in  the  Qumrân  literature;  but  they 
play  practically  no  part  in  the  N.T.,*  and  we  need  not  enter  into  them  here. 

In  the  course  of  the  Hasmonean  regime  (perhaps  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  b.c.),  some  members  of  this  pious  remnant  found  a  leader  in 
the  ‘Righteous  Teacher’,  to  whom  several  of  their  documents  make  re¬ 
ference,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  he  has  left  any  trace  in  literature  outside 
the  circle  of  his  followers.  He  taught  a  new  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  which  gave  his  followers  a  clear  understanding  of  the  part  they 
might  play  in  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  purpose. 

In  order  to  play  their  part  the  more  effectively,  they  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea  and  there  formed  themselves  into  a  well  organized 
religious  community,  bound  by  a  ‘new  covenant’  to  engage  in  careful  study 
and  practice  of  the  law  until  the  age  to  come  was  about  to  dawn.  They  found 
biblical  authority  for  their  action  in  Isa.  xl.  3  : 

In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord; 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

Their  faithfulness  as  the  representative  remnant  of  Israel  would  bring  the 
new  age,  when  a  second  Moses,  the  prophet  of  Deut/xviii.  isff.,  would  arise  in 
the  wilderness  and  lead  his  people  back  to  the  promised  land  as  Moses  had  done. 

These  Covenanters  called  themselves  not  only  by  such  biblical  names  as 
maskilim  and  ‘the  saints  of  the  Most  High’,  but  also  by  such  various  titles  as 
‘the  holy  people  of  the  covenant*,  ‘the  poor  of  the  flock’,  ‘the  sons  of  light*, 
‘the  men  of  truth’,  ‘the  elect  of  God’,  and  ‘the  community  of  Israel  and 
Aaron’. 

*  Cf.  iQS  iii.  13;  iQ,M  X.  10. 

'  Dan.  ix.  27  (‘the  half  of  the  week')  probably  underlie«  the  period«  mentioned  in  Rev.  xi.  af.; 
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Some  of  their  tribulations  under  the  Hasmoneans  are  probably  reflected 
in  the  newly  recovered  Qumrân  literature.  When  the  Romans  arrived  in 
Judaea  in  63  b.c.,  the  Covenanters  regarded  their  advent  as  a  righteous 
judgment  on  those  oppressive  rulers.  Not  that  the  Romans  themselves  were 
free  from  blame.  On  the  contrary,  their  depredations  made  the  Covenanters 
wonder  whether  the  cure  might  not  be  worse  than  the  disease.  They  saw  in 
this  situation  something  that  corresponded  to  the  experience  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  over  500  years  before.  Habakkuk  complained  of  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  in  his  day,  and  was  told  that  God  was  raising 
up  the  Chaldaeans  to  execute  judgment  on  them.  But  when  the  Chaldaeans 
came,  they  proved  even  more  oppressive  than  the  rulers  of  whom  Habakkuk 
had  complained  earlier.  Somewhere  around  63  b.c.  one  of  the  Covenanters’ 
teachers  expounded  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  as  an  explicit  prediction  of 
his  own  day;  by  ‘Chaldaeans’  Habakkuk  really  meant  ‘Kittim’ — the  name 
by  which  this  expositor  designated  the  Romans,  possibly  in  imitation  of 
Dan.  xi.  30  (which  derives  the  name  in  turn  from  an  oracle  of  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiv.  24). 

The  Roman  occupation  seemed  to  provide  a  setting  in  which  they  might 
expect  the  final  scenes  of  Daniel’s  last  vision  to  be  enacted  in  real  life.  Ample 
evidence  of  this  belief  is  supplied  by  the  treatise  called  The  War  of  the  Sons 
of  Light  against  the  Sons  of  Darkness,  where  detailed  plans  are  made  for  the  time 
of  trouble  preceding  Michael’s  appearance  as  champion  of  the  people  of  God. 

C.  H.  Dodd  has  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Daniel  as  ‘a  context  which 
early  Christian  thinkers  regarded  as  a  source  of  testimonial.^  Here  they  found 
scriptural  foundation  for  their  belief  that  Gentile  oppression  of  the  people  of 
God  would  last  until  the  end-time,  when  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  season  of 
unparalleled  tribulation  ;  that  the  faithful  were  called  upon  to  endure  to  the 
end,  when  deliverance  would  come  from  God,  the  dead  (good  and  evil  alike) 
would  be  raised,  and  the  righteous  would  shine  brightly  in  God’s  eternal 
kingdom. 

But  it  was  not  only  those  passages  which  have  been  mentioned  here,  but 
the  whole  range  of  O.T.  revelation,  that  the  Qumrân  community  and  the  early 
Christians  alike  regarded  as  fulfilled — or  on  the  way  to  being  fulfilled — before 
their  eyes.  As  for  the  early  Christians,  fragments  of  the  primitive  kerygma 
preserved  in  the  N.T.  are  explicit  enough  :  not  only  Moses  but  ‘all  the  prophets 
from  Samuel  and  his  successors  who  sp>oke  also  announced  these  days’ 
(Acts  iii.  24)  ;  to  Christ  ‘all  the  prophets  bear  witness  that  every  one  who 
believes  on  him  will  receive  remission  of  sins  through  his  name’  (Acts  x.  43). 


*  op.  CÜ.  p.  70. 
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II 

Among  the  discoveries  made  in  Cave  4  at  Qumrân  was  a  leaf  containing  a 
short  selection  of  O.T.  texts  which  the  community  evidently  used  as  testi¬ 
monial  These  begin  with  the  passage  about  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses 
(Deut.  xviii.  I5ff.)>  which  of  course  is  also  a  well-known  early  Christian 
testimonium;  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  kerygmatic  fragments  just 
referred  to  (Acts  iii.  22  f.),  where  the  promised  prophet  is  identified  with  Jesus 
(cf.  also  Acts  vii.  37). 

Next  on  the  leaf  from  Cave  4  comes  the  citation  of  Balaam’s  prophecy 
about  the  star  out  of  Jacob  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  which  was  plainly  a  favourite 
testimonium  with  the  Qumrân  community.  It  appears  in  the  Zadokite  docu¬ 
ments  (vii.  igf.),  where  it  is  combined  with  the  reference  to  the  ‘star  of  your 
God’  in  Amos  v.  26.  The  star  is  here  interpreted  as  ‘the  expounder  of  the 
law’  {doresh  hattorah),  doubtless  identical  with  the  Righteous  Teacher;  the 
‘sceptre  out  of  Israel  ’  which  stands  in  parallelism  with  Balaam’s  ‘star  out  of 
Jacob’  is  explained  as  ‘the  prince  of  all  the  congregation’,  i.e.  the  military 
leader.*  The  same  Balaam  oracle  is  cited  in  the  fVar  scroll  (col.  xi.  1.  6),  in 
the  course  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God  :  ‘Thine  is  the  warfare  ;  from  thee 
is  the  strength  ;  it  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  not  our  might  or  the  power  of  our  hands 
that  has  wrought  valiantly,  but  by  thy  might  and  the  strength  of  thy  great 
valour  hast  thou  made  us  know  it  of  old,  saying:  “A  star  shall  step  forth  from 
Jacob. . Here  the  oracle  is  interpreted  of  the  expected  victory  over  the 
Kittim. 

This  testimonium  from  Num.  xxiv.  17  does  not  figure  in  the  N.T.  (unless 
possibly  in  Rev.  xxii.  16),  but  it  was  soon  seized  upon  by  Christians  as  a 
prophecy  of  Christ  (cf.  Justin,  Dial.  106).  And  we  know  how  tragically  it  was 
attached  by  Aqiba  to  Simeon  ben  Kosebah  in  the  second  Jewish  revolt  against 
Rome. 

The  third  testimonium  on  the  leaf  from  Cave  4  consists  of  the  blessing  of  Levi 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8ff. — the  passage  which  begins,  ‘Thy  tummim  and  thy  'urim 
are  with  thy  hasid',  and  goes  on  to  say  :  ‘  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments 
and  Israel  thy  law.’ 

J.  T.  Milik  suggests  that  these  three  testimonia  are  intended  to  refer  re¬ 
spectively  to  the  coming  prophet,  the  Davidic  king,  and  the  priestly  Messiah 
(of  Test.  Levi,  xviii.  2ff.).  If  this  suggestion  is  upheld,  it  provides  further 
evidence  for  K.  G.  Kuhn’s  thesis  in  ‘Die  beiden  Messias  Aarons  und  Israels’ 
{N.T.S.  vol.  I  (1955),  pp.  168 ff.).  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that 
in  Test.  Levi  xviii.  3  it  is  apparently  the  Aaronic  Messiah,  the  ‘new  priest’, 
who  is  viewed  as  the  ‘star’  of  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

'  Cf.  J.  T.  Milik,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert,  vol.  i  (1955),  p.  I3i. 

*  His  smiting  of  the  ‘sons  of  tumult’  (Num.  xxiv.  1 7)  is  brought  in  the  same  context  of  the  Zadokite 
doctiments  into  relation  with  the  smiting  of  the  shepherd  in  Zech.  xiii.  7  (quoted  of  Jesus  in  Mark 
»v.  27). 
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Milik  further  links  this  collection  of  testimonia  from  Cave  4  with  a  collection 
of  benedictions  discovered  in  Cave  i,  which  includes  a  blessing  for  the  high 
priest  and  one  for  the  ‘prince  of  the  congregation*.  It  is  going  too  far  here  to 
speak  of  two  Messiahs.  But  Milik  refers  to  other  fragments  found  in  Cave  4 
which  confirm  the  belief  in  a  future  Davidic  Messiah.  We  must  await  the 
publicadon  of  the  material  from  Cave  4  before  we  can  assess  the  value  of  these 
fragments  adequately;  we  are  told,  however,  that  they  include  part  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  Gen.  xlix  in  which  Jacob’s  blessing  of  Judah  is  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  Messiah  ben  David. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  added  that  the  Hymns  of  Thanksgiving  (iQH) 
contain  a  passage  (col.  iii,  1.  10),  announcing  the  birth  of  a  man-child  who  is 
described  as  peleyo^es  (  ‘wonder  of  a  counsellor’) — the  designation  of  a  coming 
Davidic  king  in  Isa.  ix.  6.  In  the  Hymns  the  man-child  is  apparently  bom  to 
Israel  (or  rather  to  the  godly  remnant  in  Israel),  pictured  as  a  woman  in 
travail.^ 

Milik  finds  further  collocations  of  the  Levitical  and  Davidic  Messiahs  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  high  priest  and  the  ‘mighty  man’  {gibbor)  in  the  fVar 
scroll,  and  in  the  high  priest  and  the  Messiah  of  Israel  who,  according  to 
iQSa,  will  take  their  places  at  the  eschatological  banquet,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel  being  subordinate  to  the  priest  (col.  ii,  11.  i8ff.  :  ‘Let  no  one  begin  to 
eat  bread  or  drink  wine  before  the  priest,  for  it  is  his  province  to  bless  the 
first  mouthful  of  bread  and  wine  and  to  stretch  forth  his  hands  first  upon  the 
bread.  Thereafter  the  Messiah  of  Israel  shall  stretch  forth  his  hands  upon  the 
bread.  ..’).*  We  may  compare  the  subordination  of  the  prince  (‘David’)  to 
the  priesthood  in  Ezekiel’s  new  commonwealth. 

In  Christianity  the  conceptions  of  a  royal  and  a  priestly  Messiah,  together 
with  that  of  the  eschatological  prophet,  have  been  united  in  Jesus.  But  the 
priesdy  clement  in  his  Messiahship  has  necessarily  taken  another  form  than 
that  adumbrated  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Qumrân 
texts.  For,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  puts  it  succinctly,  ‘it  is  evident  that 
our  Lord  was  descended  from  Judah,  and  in  connexion  with  that  tribe  Moses 
said  nothing  about  priests’  (Heb.  vii.  14).  There  was  thus  no  question  of  our 
Lord’s  being  a  Levitical  Messiah,  a  ‘Messiah  of  Aaron’.  The  passing  reference 
in  Luke’s  nativity  narrative  (i.  36)  to  the  kinship  between  the  mother  of  Jesus 
and  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  ‘of  the  daughters  of  Aaron’  (i.  5), 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  the  basis  in  apostolic  times  for  the  ascription 
of  a  priestly  heritage  to  Jesus,  as  it  was  at  a  later  date.*  If  some  Jewish 
Christians,  denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  Jerusalem  high  priests,  regarded 
James  the  Just  and  other  members  of  the  holy  family  as  the  true  high  priests 
of  the  new  Israel,  it  was  not  because  of  any  claim  to  Aaronic  descent  but 

^  Cf.  Im.  Ixvi.  7;  Micah  v.  3;  Rev.  xii.  a,  5.  *  J.  T.  Milik,  op.  cit.  pp.  no,  117. 

*  Cf.  L.  Mari^,  ‘Le  Menie  inu  de  Lévi  chez  Hippolyte’,  Rtchtrehts  dt  Sdtnee  Religitust, 
vol.  XXXIX  (1951),  pp.  381  flF.  ;  J.  L.  Teicher,  Journal  of  Javish  Studies,  vol.  n  (1950),  pp.  1348". 
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because  of  their  relationship  to  Jesus.  When  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  looks 
[  for  O.T.  authority  for  the  priestly  aspect  of  Jesus’  Messiahship,  he  passes  over 
the  Levitical  line  altogether  and  finds  his  authority  in  Ps.  cx.  4,  where  the 
Davidic  king  is  hailed  as  a  perpetual  priest  ‘after  the  order  of  Melchizedek*. 
There  was  sound  historical  justification  for  ascribing  a  priesthood  of  this 
order  to  the  Davidic  Messiah,  for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  after  David’s 
capture  of  Jerusalem  he  and  his  successors  regarded  themselves  as  heirs  to 
the  ancient  royal  priesthood  exercised  by  Melchizedek  and  other  pre- 
Israelite  rulers  of  that  city.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  stress  this 
I  historical  basis  for  his  argument  (perhaps  he  was  not  interested  in  it)  ;  but 
I  by  developing  the  doctrine  of  Jesus’  perpetual  high-priesthood  he  has  given 
to  the  Church  its  classic  exposition  of  this  side  of  our  Lord’s  messianic  dignity 
and  service. 

In  other  forms  of  the  ‘messianic’  hope  various  aspects  might  be  kept 
!  distinct  (as  they  apparently  were  in  the  Qumrân  interpretation);  the 
Christian  Messiah  discharges  his  ministry  as  prophet  and  priest  and  king 
alike — all  three  roles  receiving  their  distinctive  quality  from  the  historical 
figure  of  the  Son  of  man  who  came  not  to  be  served  by  others  but  to  be  a  Servant 
himself,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many. 

in 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  consider  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  at  Qumrân  as  compared  with  the  practice  among  early  Christians. 

The  N.T.  writers  did  not  compose  commentaries  on  individual  books  of 
the  O.T.  in  the  style  of  the  Habakkuk  pesher.  But  if  they  had  done  so,  we  can 
judge  how  they  would  have  set  about  it,  and  a  very  interesting  and  re¬ 
markably  consistent  work  they  would  have  produced. 

The  early  Christian  interpretation  of  O.T.  scripture  involved  the  exegesis 
of  several  continuous  passages.  Among  these  C.  H.  Dodd  lists  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Habakkuk  as  constituting  a  subordinate  and  supplementary 
source  of  testimonia.^  Now,  one  of  the  first  texts  from  Qumrân  to  be  published 
and  studied  was  the  pesher  on  these  two  chapters.  We  have  seen  how  this  pesher 
reinterpreted  the  imminent  judgment  of  the  Chaldaean  invasion  in  terms  of 

Ithe  contemporary  situation.  If  such  a  continuous  pesher  had  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  the  quotation  of  Hab.  i.  5  in  the  kerygmatic 
context  of  Acts  xiii.  i6ff.  suggests  that  we  might  have  found  something  like 
this  (if  we  try  to  reproduce  the  pesher-xàxoxn)  : 

Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  vanish  away;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work 
which  you  will  by  no  means  believe,  even  though  it  be  told  you  plainly:  Its  interpretation 
concerns  those  who  despise  the  Righteous  Teacher  and  the  word  of  salvation 
which  he  has  brought;  they  will  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  God  when  it  is 

‘  Op.  eit.  p.  107;  cf.  pp.  49  ff.,  87. 
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proclaimed  to  them  by  one  whom  the  Teacher  has  sent;  but  they  will  be  struck 
with  amazement  when  the  judgment  of  God  falls  on  them,  and  they  will  utterly 
perish  because  they  would  not  receive  his  words. 

The  abiding  value  of  a  biblical  prophecy  is  to  be  found,  first  by  studying 
it  in  its  context,  then  by  distinguishing  the  permanent  message  from  the 
temporary  elements  in  the  complex  situation  of  prophecy-plus-context,  and 
reapplying  the  permanent  message  to  a  new  situation,  preferably  to  our  own. 
Habakkuk  himself  appears  to  have  done  something  of  this  sort;  his  words 
quoted  above  echo  an  earlier  oracle  in  Isa.  xxix.  14  (‘Behold,  I  will  proceed 
to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  this  people,  even  a  marvellous  work  and  a 
wonder’),  where  the  predicted  judgment  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  Assyrian 
invasion.  The  Qumrân  commentator,  then,  does  in  some  degree  with  the 
Habakkuk  oracle  what  Habakkuk  had  done  with  the  Isaiah  oracle;  he  re¬ 
interprets  it  of  the  advent  of  the  Romans  {Kittim).  But  while  the  Qumrân 
commentator  tries  to  find  a  contemporary  application  for  each  detail  in  the 
oracle,  the  Christian  preacher  seems  rather  to  emphasize  the  permanent 
principle  in  the  passage  and  to  find  it  specially  applicable  to  Jews  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

The  Christian  pesher  of  Hab.  i.  5  is  implied  rather  than  expressed  in  Acts 
xiii.  41.  But  another  passage  of  Habakkuk  is  specially  dwelt  upon,  both  by 
Paul  and  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews — namely,  Hab.  ii.  3f.  In  the  original 
context  of  this  passage  Habakkuk  receives  in  a  vision  the  assurance  that  God’s 
righteousness  will  yet  be  completely  vindicated.  The  fulfilment  of  the  vision 
may  not  come  for  a  long  time,  but  its  ultimate  arrival  is  sure.  The  oppressor 
whose  unrestrained  violence  seems  to  flout  God’s  righteousness  will  go  on  in 
his  impious  course  until  destruction  overtakes  him,  but  the  righteous  man 
will  save  his  life  by  steadfast  and  loyal  faith  in  God. 

The  Qumrân  commentator  grasps  the  permanent  message  here  cleariy 
enough.  ‘The  last  time’,  he  comments,  ‘will  be  long  delayed,  longer  than  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken,  for  the  mysteries  of  God  are  to  be  marvelled 
at.’  But  the  men  of  truth  will  continue  to  keep  the  law  and  serve  the  right 
until  God’s  appointed  time  comes  according  to  what  he  has  decreed  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  wisdom,  and  ‘God  will  save  them  from  the  house  of  judgment 
because  of  their  travail  and  their  faith  in  the  Righteous  Teacher’.  The  threat 
of  doom  is  reapplied  to  the  enemies  of  the  men  of  truth — the  Wicked  Priest 
and  his  associates.  We  say  it  is  ‘reapplied’,  but  in  the  commentator’s  own 
view  he  was  unfolding  the  one  true  fulfilment  of  the  passage.  The  passage  had 
in  view  from  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  conditions  of  the  prophet’s 
day  but  those  of  the  commentator’s  day. 

In  the  N.T.,  the  whole  passage  is  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  37  f.  (with  inversion  rf 
verses  3  and  4)  ;  its  application  here  might  be  translated  thus  into^wAw’-idiom: 

For  the  vision  is  yet  for  the  appointed  time,  and  it  makes  haste  towards  the  end  and  will 
not  lie;  though  it  is  slow  in  arriving,  wait  for  it;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  delt^: 
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Its  interpretation  concerna  those  who  look  for  the  return  of  Messiah  ;  the  appointed 

is  very  near,  and  the  faithful  ones  wait  in  hope  for  him  to  come. 

Behold,  he  whose  soul  is  not  upright  in  him  shall  fail:  Its  interpretation  concerns  the 
apostates,  who  no  longer  wait  for  the  Messiah;  and  because  they  draw  back,  God  is 
displeased  with  them  and  they  are  on  the  way  to  p>erdition. 

But  the  righteous  will  live  by  his  faith:  Its  interpretation  concerns  those  who  wait  in 
hope,  who  do  not  draw  back  like  the  apostates,  for  they  are  righteous,  and  because 
diey  are  strong  in  faith  they  will  live  and  save  their  souls. 

Here  the  pesker  is  largely  provided  by  the  modification  in  the  LXX  text, 
which  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  the  writer’s  purpose.^ 

But  the  closing  words  of  the  passage  are  also  quoted  twice  by  Paul,  in 
Rom.  i.  17  and  Gal.  iii.  ii,  where  they  are  apparently  given  the  sense:  ‘He 
that  is  righteous  (or  justified)  by  faith  will  live.’  In  the  pesher-iAiom  this 
might  be  put: 

Its  interpretation  concerns  the  man  who  has  faith  in  Jesus,  for  his  faith  is  reckoned 
to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  will  receive  the  life  of  the  age  to  come. 

This  personal  direction  of  the  ‘faith’  element  in  'emunah  (Trlcrnç)  has  a 
striking  parallel  in  the  Habakkuk  pesher  from  Qumrän  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ‘men  of  truth  ’  are  described  as  those  whom  God  ‘will  save  from  the  house 
of  judgment  (i.e.  will  justify)  because  of  their  faith  in  (or  loyalty  to)  the 
Righteous  Teacher’. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  J.  L.  Teicher  adduces  in  support  of  his 
thesis  that  the  Qumrân  sectaries  were  Jewish  Christians  and  that  the 
Righteous  Teacher  is  to  be  identified  with  Jesus.®  It  is  certainly  a  striking 
parallel,  but  it  does  not  demand  Teicher’s  conclusion. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  more  impressed  by  the  contrast  than 
by  the  similarity  between  the  Qumrân  and  early  Christian  methods  of 
quotation  and  interpretation.  An  outstanding  instance  of  such  a  contrast 
appears  in  the  use  made  of  Amos  v.  25  ff.  in  the  N.T.  and  in  the  Zadokite 
documents  respectively.  This  passage,  in  the  LXX  form  (with  some  varia¬ 
tions),  is  quoted  in  Stephen’s  speech  in  Acts  vii.  42  f.;  and  there,  in  spite  of 
some  change  of  emphasis,  the  general  intention  is  completely  in  line  with  the 
prophetic  insistence  that  sacrifices  and  other  ritual  observances  are  worthless 
as  substitutes  for  heart-allegiance  to  God  and  for  righteousness  and  mercy 
towards  one’s  fellow-men. 

But  in  the  Zadokite  documents  (vii.  14 if.),  a  special  interpretation  is  put 
upon  the  words  from  Amos.  They  are  treated  as  a  prophecy  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  withdrawal  to  the  wilderness,  and  explained  thus:  ‘The  books  of 
the  law  are  the  tabernacle  of  the  king,  as  he  has  said.  And  I  will  raise  up  the  fallen 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  ‘The  Argument  from  Prophecy’,  J.T.S.  vol.  xlvi  (1943).  pp.  I33ff. 

’  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies,  vol.  v  (1954),  pp.  53!. 

*  Reading  sukkat  for  sakkut,  a*  in  LXX  (cf.  Act*  vii.  43). 
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tabernacle  of  Daoid'^. . .  the  pedestal^  of  the  images  are  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
whose  words  Israel  despised,  and  the  star  is  the  expounder  of  the  law  who  comes 
to  Damascus'* — and  then  follows  the  application  of  the  ‘star*  of  Num.  xxiv.  17 
to  the  Righteous  Teacher. 

The  ‘forty  years*  of  the  Amos  prophecy  are  not  quoted  by  the  Zadokite 
documents  in  this  context,  but  elsewhere  they  seem  to  be  interpreted  of  the 
last  generation  before  the  end-time  :  ‘from  the  day  that  the  unique  teacher  was 
gathered  in  until  the  destruction  of  all  the  men  of  war  who  returned  with  the 
man  of  falsehood  is  about  forty  years*  (xx.  i4f.).*  We  may  compare  the 
implication  of  Ps.  xcv.  10  (‘forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gene  ration’) 
as  quoted  in  Heb.  iii.  9  f. ,  where  the  writer  thinks  apparently  of  a  period  of  forty 
years  beginning  with  the  ‘gathering  in*  of  the  Christians'  ‘unique  teacher’.* 


IV 

The  Qumrân  literature,  in  fact,  introduces  us  to  a  school  of  biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  early  Christians.  This  appears  most 
clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  application  to  the  community  and  its  leaders  of 
various  eschatological  and  apocalyptic  scriptures.  The  Qumrân  community 
was  the  faithful  remnant  of  Israel,  the  true  Israel  within  Israel,  bound  to  God 
by  a  new  covenant — presumably  that  ofjer.  xxxi.  31  ff.  They  experienced  the 
divine  sprinkling  with  cleansing  water,  the  outpouring  of  a  new  spirit, 
promised  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 f. — a  baptism  èÇ  ûScxros  koI  TrvcOuorroç  (cf. 
John  iii.  5),  in  which  the  external  cleansing  was  worthless  if  it  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  purity  of  heart.  They  looked  forward  to  a  new  Jerusalem  and 
a  new  temple,*  where  acceptable  sacrifices  would  be  offered  by  a  worthy 
priesthood,  as  described  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.  But  most  striking  of  all  is  their 
understanding  of  the  Servant  Songs  of  II  Isaiah,  especially  the  fourth  Song. 
If  the  Christian  story  opens  with  John  the  Baptist’s  ministry  in  fulfilment  of 
the  words  of  Isa.  xl.  3,  we  recall  that  these  same  words  provided  the  Qumrân 
community  with  a  text  for  its  withdrawal  to  the  wilderness  to  bear  testimony 
to  God  there.  W.  H.  Brownlee  has  drawn  attention  to  the  reading  of  iQIs*  at 
Isa.  Iii.  14,  'rtnvn  for  rnvn,  as  though  the  meaning  were:  ‘so  I  have  anointed 
his  visage  more  than  any  man*.^  This  suggests  a  ‘messianic*  interpretation  of 
the  Servant,  but  if  we  distinguish  the  Levitical  and  Davidic  Messiahs  we 
must  ask  with  which  of  the  two  the  Servant  was  identified.  With  the  Levitical 


*  Amos  ix.  II  (cf.  Acts  XV.  I4ff.).  *  Kcadiag  UiJ  (or  kixytin{  =  kaitvan). 

*  The  exegetical  method  Uluttrated  here  diffen  considerably  from  the  ^jA«r>method  ;  while  both 
methods  were  followed  in  the  community,  they  may  have  been  kept  distinct. 

*  Compare  the  the  forty  years’  eschatological  warfare  in  iQ,M. 

*  J.  L.TeichermakesthefortyyearsofZad.doc.  xx.  i4f.  nm  from  A.o.  30  to  70  {Jounud  of  Jewish 
SttidUs,  vol.  n  [1950],  p.  121). 

*  Cf.  fragments  of  The  Description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  found  in  Cave  1  {Discoveries  in  the  Judaean 
Desert ,  vol.  i,  pp.  I34f.)  and  Cave  2  {Revue  Biblique,  vol.  uui  [1955],  pp.  222fr.). 

»  BASOR  132  (December  1953),  pp.  8ff.;  135  (October  1954).  PP-  33^- 
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Messiah,  probably,  for  the  language  of  Isa.  lii.  15a,  ‘so  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations’,  denotes  priestly  action.^ 

But  the  expiatory  work  ascribed  to  the  Servant  extends  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  Ciovenantcrs.  ‘Let  every  one  circumcise  in  the  community  the 
foreskin  of  his  [evil]  inclination  and  his  hard  neck,  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
truth  for  Israel,  for  an  eternal  covenant-community,  to  make  propitiation  for 
all  who  volunteer  for  holiness  in  Aaron,  and  for  the  house  of  truth  in  Israel, 
and  those  who  join  them  for  a  common  life,  for  controversy  and  judgment,  to 
condemn  all  transgressors  of  the  law’  (iQS  v.  6ff.).  ‘When  these  things 
[namely  the  details  of  the  Rule]  are  done  in  Israel  according  to  all  these  pre¬ 
scriptions,  to  establish  a  holy  spirit  for  eternal  truth,  to  make  propitiation 
for  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  for  sinful  faithlessness,  and  to  obtain  favour  for 
the  land  apart  from  the  flesh  of  bumt-offerings  and  the  fat  of  sacrifice;  then 
the  oblation  of  the  lips  according  to  judgment  shall  be  as  a  sweet  savour  of 
righteousness,  and  the  perfectness  of  one’s  way  as  an  acceptable  freewill 
offering’  (iQS  ix.  sf.).* 

This  extension  of  the  propitiatory  efficacy  to  the  life  of  the  community 
confirms  the  suggestion  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  maskilim  of 
Daniel  and  may  remind  us  also  of  T.  W.  Manson’s  societary  interpretation 
of  the  title  ‘Son  of  man’.  Their  propitiatory  activity  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  execution  of  judgment  upon  the  wicked;  the  Servant  who  justifies  the 
many  is  also  the  Son  of  man  to  whom  has  been  given  authority  to  execute 
judgment.’  So  in  iQpHab.  v.  4  God  will  judge  all  the  nations  by  the  hand  of 
his  elect,  and  by  their  rebuke  those  who  have  kept  his  commandments  in  the 
time  of  their  distress  will  condemn  all  the  wicked  of  his  people. 

When  we  consider  the  solenm  responsibility  to  which  these  ‘sons  of  the 
covenant*  had  dedicated  themselves,  we  may  appreciate  the  severe  discipline 
by  which  they  were  bound.  Only  by  perfect  law-keeping  could  their  task  of 
vicarious  expiation  be  accomplished.  No  one  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
covenant-community:  those  who  did  so  knew  the  conditions.’ 

The  systematic  exegesis  which  underlies  the  Qumrân  community’s  con¬ 
ception  of  its  constitution  and  vocation  deserves  to  be  called  a  ‘considerable 
intellectual  feat’  as  truly  as  does  the  ‘original,  coherent  and  flexible  method  of 
biblical  exegesis’  which  C.  H.  Dodd  finds  in  the  earliest  accessible  period  of 
Christian  history,  and  equally  makes  us  look  for  its  origin  in  a  ‘creative  mind  *.’ 

*  Cf.  also  M.  Black,  ‘  The  Messiah  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  xviii  Ex.  T.  vol  lx  (  1 947-8),  pp.  321!.: 
'Servant  of  the  Lord  and  Son  of  Maui*,  S.J.Th.  vol.  vi  (1953),  pp.  i  If. 

*  Cf.also  iQSiii.  ii;iv.  15-21;  viii.  4-10  (the  last  passage  applies  the  propitiatory  language  more 
particularly  to  the  inner  council  of  the  community), 

*  Isa.  liii.  ii||Daui.  xii.  3;Daui.  vii.  13!.,  22.  Cf.Johnv.  27;  i  Ckir.  vi.  2f.;  Rev.  xx.  4. 

*  Some  consideration  of  this  kind  may  underlie  the  narrative  of  Ananiu  and  Sapphira  in  Acts  v. 

I  ff.,  although  the  death-penadty  which  they  incurred  wau  more  severe  thim  the  yeaur’s  excommunica¬ 
tion  from  'the  purity  of  the  many’,  coupled  with  the  docking  of  one-fourth  of  his  food-ration,  pre¬ 
scribed  in  iQ,S  vi.  24f.  for  the  member  who  ‘knowingly  deceives  in  regard  to  property*. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  108-10. 
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As  regards  early  Christianity,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  mind  of 
Jesus  himself;  and  the  Qumrân  literature  similarly  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
about  the  creative  mind  responsible  for  the  exegetical  principles  which  it 
exhibits.  According  to  the  Zadokite  documents  (i.  1 1),  God  raised  up  for  the 
penitents  in  Israel  ‘a  righteous  teacher  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  his  heart 
and  to  make  known  to  the  last  generations  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  last 
generation*.  In  iQpHab.  vii.  i  ff.  we  are  told  that  God,  having  commanded 
Habakkuk  to  write  down  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  last  generation, 
in  due  course  revealed  to  the  Righteous  Teacher  ‘all  the  mysteries  of  the 
words  of  his  servants  the  prophets’.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  O.T. 
interpretation  presented  throughout  the  Qumrân  texts  we  find  the  impress  of 
the  Righteous  Teacher’s  mind.  No  doubt  his  methods  of  exegesis  were 
developed  by  his  followers,  especially  after  his  departure,  and  not  always  in 
a  way  that  he  would  have  approved.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  some  of  the 
more  arbitrary  applications  of  O.T.  passages  in  the  Zadokite  documents  arc 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  followers’  ingenuity  rather  than  to  his  own  insight. 

Thus,  too,  the  principles  of  O.T.  exegesis  introduced  by  Jesus  were  greatly 
elaborated  in  the  succeeding  generations,  £is  the  works  of  Justin  (to  name  no 
more)  make  plain.  But  a  specially  interesting  Christian  parallel  to  the 
Qumrân  development  is  provided  by  what  K.  Stendahl  has  called  ‘the  school 
of  St  Matthew’ — even  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  view  Matthew’s  Gospel  as 
Mark  expanded  to  form  a  serek  (or  ‘Manual  of  Discipline’).^ 


v 

But  there  is  a  more  complete  integration  in  the  early  Christian  exegesis  of  the 
O.T.  than  we  have  at  Qumrân.  This  appears  particularly  in  the  Christian 
bringing  together  of  various  O.T.  figures — the  Davidic  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
man,  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  the  Prophet,  etc. — in  a  way  ‘which  results  in 
the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  figure’*  identical  with  the  Jesus  of  history  and 
of  early  Christian  faith. 

Such  an  integration  was  not  achieved  in  the  Qumrân  exegesis.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Righteous  Teacher  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah  in  any  sense.* 
As  he  was  evidently  a  priest,  it  may  be  that  at  one  stage  he  was  regarded  by 
some  of  his  followers  as  the  Messiah  of  Aaron,  but  even  so  his  death  must  have 
caused  a  revision  of  any  such  opinion.  For,  pace  A.  Dupont-Sommer,*  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  a  posthumous  irapouaia  to  the  Righteous  Teacher. 
There  is  more  substance  in  C.  Rabin’s  view  that  he  was  expected  to  receive 
a  special  resurrection,*  in  which  case  the  Messiah  of  Aaron  might  con- 

*  K.  Stendahl,  The  School  of  St  Matthew  (1954),  pp.  23  f.  *  C.  H.  Dodd,  op.  cit.  p.  tog. 

*  C.  Rabin  suggests  that  ‘he  was  thought  of  as  a  precursor  of  the  Messiah  only,  not  as  the  Messiah 
himself’  (The  ^adokite  Documents  [1954],  p.  37). 

*  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  The  Dead  Sea  ScroUs  (English  trans.  1952),  pp.  27, 44. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  23,  37;  Rabin  compares  the  Righteous  Teacher  redivivus  with  Elijah  redivivus. 
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ceivably  be  identified  with  the  Righteous  Teacher  redivivus.  Such  an  identi¬ 
fication,  though  possible,  is  at  present  quite  speculative. 

Even  more  speculative,  and  indeed  impossible,  is  the  identification  of  the 
Righteous  Teacher  with  Jesus,  and  of  the  Qumrân  community  with  a  body 
of  Jewish  Christians.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  Qumrân  com¬ 
munity  was  in  being  several  decades  before  Christ.  J.  L.  Teicher,  indeed, 
has  put  up  a  stout  and  learned  defence  of  the  identity  of  the  two  teachers 
and  the  two  movements.  He  has  drawn  our  attention  to  many  interesting 
and  sometimes  astonishing  parallels  in  discipline,  doctrine,  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  so  forth.  But  all  these  do  not  add  up  to  an  equation  of  the 
Qumrân  'ebyonim  with  the  Ebionites,  and  they  are  offset  by  other  considera¬ 
tions  which  forbid  this  equation.^ 

In  fact,  far  from  accepting  the  identity  of  the  two  movements,  we  cannot 
see  how  there  can  have  been  even  any  essential  dependence  of  the  one  on  the 
other.  Whether  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  later  Ebionitism  owe  any¬ 
thing  to  Qumrân  is  another  question.®  But  between  N.T.  Christianity  and 
Qumrân  there  are  some  fundamental  divergences.  We  may  instance  their 
respective  attitudes  to  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  and  to  the  use  of  military 
force. 

Priesthood  and  Sacrifice.  The  Levitical  constitution  of  the  Qumrân  com¬ 
munity  is  quite  different  from  anything  that  we  find  in  the  primitive  Church. 
Christians  at  an  early  date  reached  the  conviction  that  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
order  had  lost  its  validity  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  conviction  was 
based  on  Jesus’  own  words  about  the  old  temple  and  the  new.  The  narrative 
of  Stephen  in  Acts  suggests  that  among  the  Hellenistic  believers  this  con¬ 
viction  found  expression  very  early  indeed.  If  its  realization  was  slower 
among  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  it  did 
eventually  establish  itself  in  their  minds  so  firmly  that  the  Ebionites  in  later 
days  looked  upon  the  sacrificial  code  as  a  spurious  interpolation  in  the  law 
of  Moses. 

But  the  Qumrân  community,  though  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the 
sacrificial  ritual  by  their  withdrawal  from  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  life, 
by  their  rejection  of  the  official  priesthood  as  apostate,  and  probably  also  by 
their  calendrical  deviations,  nevertheless  looked  forward  to  a  day  when,  as 
the  true  Israel,  they  would  return  to  Jerusalem  and  introduce  a  pure 
sacrificial  worship.®  Both  iQS  ix.  4  and  Heb.  xiii.  15  echo  the  words  of 
Hos.  xiv.  2  about  the  praise  of  the  lips  being  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
animal  sacrifice;  but  whereas  this  was  a  temporary  necessity  for  the  Qumrân 


‘  E.g.  the  similarity  between  the  divorce  halakhah  of  Zad.  doc.  iv.  21  and  Mark  x.  6  is  offset  by 
the  dissimilarity  between  the  sabbath  halakhah  of  Zad.  doc.  xi.  I3f.  and  the  attitude  mentioned  with 
approval  in  Matt.  xii.  1 1  and  Luke  xiv.  5. 

'  Cf.  O.  Cullmann  ‘Die  neuentdeckten  Qumran-Texte  und  das  Judenchristentum  der  Pseudokle¬ 
mentinen’,  NeuUstamenÜiche  Studun  für  R.  Bultmann  (1954),  pp.  35 ff. 

*  Cf.  iQ,M  ii.  5. 
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sectaries,  it  was  for  the  Christians  a  new  order  which  rendered  the  old  cultus 
for  ever  obsolete. 

The  cadres  of  priests  and  Levites  were  accordingly  kept  intact  in  the 
Qumrân  community,  their  miniature  Israel,  so  that  the  divinely  ordained 
ritual  might  be  resumed  with  the  minimum  of  delay  when  the  coming  holy 
war  gave  Jerusalem  into  their  hands. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  early  Christian  literature.  We  read,  indeed, 
in  Acts  vi.  7  that  a  great  multitude  of  the  priests  gave  obedience  to  the  faith— 
significantly  enough,  in  the  forefront  of  the  Stephen  narrative.  But,  while 
some  scholars  have  found  a  subsequent  role  for  these  priests  (e.g.  as  the 
recipients  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),^  it  is  nowhere  suggested  that  they 
retained  their  special  priestly  status  and  privileges  within  the  Christian 
Church.  In  so  far  as  a  special  priestly  character  was  recognized  in  early 
Christianity,  it  was  attached  rather  to  James  and  other  relatives  of  Jesus, 
but  not  in  association  with  sacrificial  functions,  and  in  any  case  not  in 
the  N.T. 

Military  Force.  The  Qumrân  sectaries  were  quietists  during  the  period  of 
their  voluntary  exile,  but  they  were  not  pacifists  in  principle.  The  IVar 
scroll  combines  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  institution  of  the  holy  war  in  Israel 
with  an  up-to-date  military  technique  based,  according  to  General  Y.  Yadin, 
on  Roman  military  practice  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic. 

In  this  respect  (and  perhaps  in  some  others)  the  Qumrân  community 
reminds  us  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  During  the  great  congress  of  these 
Witnesses  at  Twickenham  in  August  1955,  their  international  leader  is  said 
to  have  explained  to  press  representatives  that,  while  they  were  conscientious 
objectors  in  relation  to  the  wars  of  the  present  world-order,  they  were  not 
absolute  pacifists;  they  believed  in  a  war — the  eschatological  warfare  of 
Armageddon.  So,  too,  the  Qumrân  community  would  not  (like  the  Zealots) 
try  to  force  the  hand  of  God  ;  they  would  await  his  good  time  ;  but  when  it 
came,  they  would  march  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  and  by 
the  aid  of  Michael  they  would  prevail  in  the  end. 

Jesus  could,  no  doubt,  have  launched  a  holy  war,  and  would  have  found 
many  enthusiastic  followers  had  he  done  so.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  he  rejected  the  whole  conception  of  such  a  warfare — whether  in 
the  immediate  Zealot  form  or  in  the  deferred  Qumrân  form — in  favour  of 
the  way  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  Even  where  the  terminology  of  the  holy  war 
survives  in  Christian  language,  it  is  either  allegorized  as  in  Eph.  vi.  1 1  ff.  or 
Bunyan’s  Holy  IVar  or  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  or  it  is  transmuted  as  in 
Christian  apocalyptic*  into  a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  Christ  crucified.  For 
if  it  is  true  that  ‘the  world  of  apocalyptic  ideas  is  the  one  in  which  the  N.T. 

^  Cf.  K.  Borahäuser,  Empfänger  und  Verfasser  des  Hebräerbriefs  (1932);  C.  Spicq,  L.  Epitre  aux 
Hébreux,  vol.  i  (1952-3),  pp.  218,  226 ff. 

*  Cf.  Rev.  xix.  1 1  ff. 
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writers  were  really  at  home’/  it  is  also  true  that  the  apocalyptic  ideas  which 
the  N.T.  writers  took  over  from  that  world  were  transformed  by  Christ.  The 
counters  might  remain,  but  their  value  was  changed. 

VI 

Yet  the  parallels  and  coincidences  between  the  two  movements  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  striking  to  call  for  some  attempt  to  account  for  them. 

One  line  of  explanation  is  obvious — the  two  movements  share  a  general 
historical  background  and  ancestry.  We  find  this  general  background  and 
ancestry  of  both  in  the  pious  groups,  the  ‘quiet  in  the  land’,  the  true  remnant 
of  believing  Israel,  among  whom  the  ‘messianic’  hope  burned  brightly,  and 
who  had  little  confidence  in  the  arm  of  flesh  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
purpose,  whether  this  was  supplied  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brothers 
in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  or  by  the  Zealots  two  hundred  years  later. 
The  canticles  of  Luke’s  nativity  narrative  (more  particularly,  the  Magnificat 
and  the  Benedictas)  serve  as  a  counterpart  in  the  cradle  of  Christianity  to  the 
Qumrân  Hymns  of  Thanksgiving,  and  despite  their  differences  both  breathe 
the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient  Jewish  piety  and  hope. 

A  personal  link  between  the  two  movements  has  been  sought  in  John  the 
Baptist.*  According  to  the  Lucan  account,  John  lived  in  the  wilderness  until 
his  public  appearance  before  the  people  of  Israel  (Luke  i.  80).  If  a  youth  who 
was  bom  in  ‘a  city  of  Judah’  (Luke  i.  39),  and  was  later  to  be  active  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  found  a  congenial  retreat  in  the  wilderness,  this  could  not 
have  been  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Qumrân.  That  is  by  no  means 
decisive,  of  course.  But  a  closer  connexion  between  John  and  Qumrân  might 
be  found  in  their  baptismal  doctrine  and  practice.  When  we  read  in  iQS  iii. 
25  ff.  that  the  man  who  is  impure  and  rebellious  in  heart  cannot  hope  to  be 
cleansed  by  lustral  water,  we  are  reminded  of  Josephus’s  account  of  John’s 
baptismal  doctrine:  ‘he  taught  that  baptism  would  appear  acceptable  to 
God  provided  that  they  underwent  it  not  to  procure  pardon  for  certain  sins 
but  with  a  view  to  the  purification  of  the  body  when  once  the  soul  had  been 
purified  by  righteousness’  [Ant.  xviii.  5.  2).* 

But  even  if  John  did  owe  some  debt  to  the  Qumrân  community,  it  was  a 
new  impulse  which  sent  him  forth  ‘to  make  ready  for  the  Lord  a  people 
prepared’  (Luke  i.  17).  His  recorded  ministry  is  a  characteristically  pro¬ 
phetic  ministry.  He  describes  himself  as  a  voice  crying  to  Israel: 

In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord; 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

*  E.  Stauffer,  New  Testament  Theology  (English  trans.  1955),  p.  21. 

*  Cf.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  ‘John  the  Baptist  in  the  New  Light  of  Ancient  Scrolls’,  Interpretation, 
vol.  DC  (1955),  pp.  yiflF. 

*  In  view  of  the  discrepancy  between  Josephus’s  explanation  of  John’s  baptism  and  that  implied 
in  the  N.T.,  it  may  be  thought  that  Josephus  misinterpreted  it  in  terms  of  Essene  lustration,  which 
was  more  familiar  to  him. 
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The  Qumrân  sectaries  had  found  in  these  words  the  authority  for  their  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  wilderness  (iQjS  viii.  14).  John,  himself  the  son  of  a  priest, 
might  have  found  something  specially  appealing  in  this  movement;  but  when 
‘the  word  of  God  came  to  John  the  son  of  Zechariah  in  the  wilderness’ 
(Luke  iii.  2),  as  it  had  come  to  many  a  prophet  before,  he  learned  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  necessity  for  something  more  than  the  teaching  or  action  of 
Qumrân. 

For  all  its  resemblances  to  the  Qumrân  movement,  Christianity  owes  its 
essential  character  to  something  quite  distinctive — the  life  and  teaching  of  its 
founder.  No  doubt  the  Qumrân  sectaries  owed  much  to  the  shadowy  figure 
of  the  Righteous  Teacher,  who  so  stamped  his  individuality  on  the  move¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  with  Renan — and,  more  recently,  with 
Dupont-Sommer — that  ‘Christianity  is  an  Essenism  which  has  largely 
succeeded’.^  Why  did  it  survive  when  Essenism  and  Qumrânism  disappeared? 
Partiy  because  it  contained  all  that  was  of  value  in  Qumrân — and  much 
besides.  But  pre-eminently  it  owes  not  only  its  survival  but  its  very  being  and 
character  to  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus — not  only  in  his  interpretation 
of  O.T.  prophecy  but  in  the  way  in  which  his  interpretation  comes  true  in  his 
own  life  and  achievement.  And  this  achievement  does  not  come  to  an  end 

with  his  death  and  resurrection,  but  continues  in  his  abiding  ministry  through 
his  people,  as  to  this  day  they  carry  out  in  his  spirit  the  commission  given  to 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord  : 

I  will  give  thee  as  a  light  to  the  nations. 

That  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

*  E.  Renan,  Histoire  du  peuple  d'Israël,  vol.  v,  p.  70,  quoted  by  A.  Dupont-Sonuner,  op.  cit.  p.  99. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  TEXT  OF 
ROMANS 

A  remark  by  Professor  Anton  Fridrichsen  has  led  me  to  consider  with  a  new 
seriousness  the  proposal  that  the  letter  to  the  Romans  represents  one  form 
of  a  document  which  Paul  composed  for  more  general  distribution.  F  ridrichsen 
argues  (largely  from  Gal.  ii.  7-8)  that  Paul  recognized  two  really  important 
apostleships,  Peter’s  to  the  Jews  and  his  own  to  the  Gentiles.  He  writes: 

He  found  himself  in  charge  of  a  mission-field  where  the  gospel  was  preached  by 
many  witnesses  beside  himself,  his  disciples  and  assistants.  Paul  fully  respects  their 
work,  and  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  encroach  upon  their  sphere  of  work.  But  he 
regards  himself  as  responsible  for  the  whole.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  claim  any 
direct  authority  as  a  superior  overseer,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  tried  to  assert 
his  position  and  his  doctrine  also  in  the  non-Pauline  missionary  churches  of  the 
Gentiles.  Proof  of  this  is  provided  by  Ephesians,  which,  in  my  opinion,  represents 

the  type  of  letters  Paul  used  to  write  to  those  churches  which  he  had  not  himself 
founded.  Proof  is  also  Romans,  where,  in  the  introduction,  Paul  describes  himself 
as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  promote  obedience  of  faith  among  all  the  Gentiles 
(èv  TTÔaiv  Toïç  ?9v£aiv)  for  his  name’s  sake.  I  believe  that  the  main  motive  of 
Romans  is  to  assert,  in  a  discreet  way,  the  apostolic  authority  and  teaching  of  Paul 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  Paul  has  not  aspired  to  apostolic  dominion  over  the 
churches  among  the  heathens,  but  as  the  apostle  to  all  the  Gentiles  he  endeavoured 
to  wield  his  influence  over  the  whole  of  the  area.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
probably  one  line  of  an  extensive  corresjwndence  of  Paul’s  with  the  non-Pauline 
churches  in  the  Mediterranean . . .  .^ 

Now  although  Fridrichsen  does  not  draw  this  particular  inference,  it  is 
clear  that  his  suggestion  is  in  line  with  the  proposal,  which  has  been  made  in  a 
number  of  forms,  that  substantially  the  same  letter  as  Romans  was  sent  to 
other  churches  also.  Obviously,  if  this  is  true,  the  evidence  that  in  some 
early  manuscripts  the  word  ‘Rome’  was  missing  in  i.  7,  15  is  entirely  ex¬ 
plained.  But  what  has  more  particularly  impressed  me  is  the  possible  light 
which  Fridrichsen’s  suggestion  throws  upon  the  problem  of  ch.  xv,  which  is 
also  known  to  have  been  missing  from  many  ancient  manuscripts  of  this 
epistle.  (Ch.  xvi  constitutes  yet  another  problem.) 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Paul  does  not  mention  in  ch.  i  his 
intention  to  go  to  Spain.  One  cannot  miss  a  certain  apologetic  note  in  this 
chapter.  Paul  is  justifying  himself  for  approaching  an  unknown  church,  a 
church  he  had  had  no  part  in  establishing.  In  ch.  xv,  he  explains  his  boldness 


^  ‘The  Apostle  and  His  Message’,  Uppsala  UniversiUts  Arsskrifi  (1947),  vol.  m,  pp.  7-8. 
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in  approaching  it  by  his  desire  to  go  to  Spain,  a  virgin  field.  But  why  does  he 
not  mention  this  intention  in  ch.  i?  In  my  Commentary  on  Romans^  I  sought 
to  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  Paul’s  uncertainty  as  to  how  most  tactfully 
to  make  his  approach.  But  if  Romans  is  a  special  form  of  a  letter  which  was 
originally  written  for  use  in  addressing  a  number  of  churches,  the  mention  of 
Spain  only  at  the  end  of  the  letter  is  more  easily  explained.  In  ch.  i,  he  is 
adapting  with  very  few  changes  the  more  widely  applicable  form  of  the  letter, 
which  ‘apologized’,  not  for  visiting  a  church,  but  for  addressing  it  at  all. 

Now  it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that,  in  ch.  i,  Paul  does  not  actually  promise  a 
vbit  to  Rome.  He  says  that  he  ‘longs  to  see’  his  readers  and  that  he  has  often 
intended  to  come;  but  he  has  been  prevented  thus  far,  and  there  is  no  real 
indication  that  he  is  not  still  being  prevented.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  an¬ 
nouncing  a  visit  is  in  w.  9-10:  . . .  àSiaXeiTrrcoç  pveiov  Opcov  TTOioGpoa 
irdcvTOTE  èirl  tcov  irpooeux^''  Se^lAGVos  et  ttcos  f^6ri  Trorè  eOoScoöi^aoiioi 
év  ÔEÀfinom  Toö  öeoö  èXôeïv  irpôs  OpSs.  But  this  is  really  not  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  project  or  prospect,  but  a  description  of  the  content  of  a 
prayer  which  he  has  been  making  for  a  long  time  and  is  still  making.  The 
phrase  ‘now  at  length’  in  the  King  James  Bible,  or  the  Revised  Standard 
Version’s  ‘now  at  last’,  although  an  accurate  translation  of  f^Sri  iroTé  in  most 
contexts,  is  somewhat  misleading  in  this,  because  it  takes  for  granted  the  in¬ 
formation  in  ch.  XV  about  Paul’s  projected  visit  and  disregards  the  immediate 
context.  The  first  readers  of  these  verses,  or  of  ch.  i  as  a  whole,  would  not  have 
known  that  Paul  was  ‘now  at  length’  really  coming — only  that  he  had  many 
times  hoped  and  prayed  to  come.  Goodspeed  translates:  ‘I  never  fail  to 
mention  you  when  I  pray,  and  to  ask  that  somehow  by  God’s  will  I  may  some 
day  at  last  succeed  in  reaching  you.’  Moffatt  renders  the  significant  words: 
‘Asking  if  I  may  at  last  be  sped  upon  my  way  to  you  by  God’s  will’;  and 
R.  A.  Knox,  ‘Never  failing  to  ask,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers,  that  somehow, 
in  God’s  Providence,  I  may  be  granted  at  Izist  an  opportunity  of  visiting  you.’ 
In  other  words,  although  the  Roman  Christians  would  learn  in  ch.  i  that  Paul 
very  much  wanted  to  come  to  them,  they  would  not  have  known  till  ch.  xv  that 
he  was  actually  coming. 

But  why  this  delay  in  stating  his  intention?  Is  it  to  be  explained  by  Paul’s 
tact?  Is  he  breaking  the  news  gently?  This  is  possible,  but  even  so,  the 
phenomenon  is  more  easily  accounted  for  if  he  is  simply  leaving  as  it  stood  a 
letter  which  was  originally  composed  for  a  type  of  Gentile  church  with 
which  Paul  is  seeking  to  establish  contact — a  letter  intended  not  to  announce 
a  visit  but  to  take  the  place  of  a  visit  which  was  having  to  be  postponed.  The 
preoccupation  of  the  basic  document  with  the  Jewish  issue  might  be  explained, 
partly  at  least,  by  Paul’s  desire  to  validate  and  interpret  his  role  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  Some  statement  of  his  position  on  this  issue,  particularly  as 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  so  much  controversy  and  misunderstanding,  might 
^  InUrprtUr’s  BibU  (New  York  and  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1953),  vol.  9. 
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seem  to  be  required  if  he  was  to  establish  himself  as  the  accredited  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  as  Peter  was  to  the  Jews. 

I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  suggestion — too  many 
mysteries  are  left  unresolved  (as,  for  example,  why  the  ‘shorter  form*  of  the 
letter  ended  apparently  with  xiv.  23  rather  than  with  xv.  13).  Besides,  is  it 
likely  that  Gentile  churches  generally  would  have  been  as  much  interested  in 
the  Jewish  issue  as  this  letter  seems  to  assume?  But  I  believe  the  proposal 
deserves  consideration. 

May  I  add  a  brief  note  on  the  bearing  of  Fridrichsen’s  suggestion  on  the 
chronological  scheme  of  Paul’s  career  which  I  have  ventured  to  defend?^ 
If  the  letter  to  the  Romans  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  ‘assert,  in  a  discreet 
way,  the  apostolic  authority  and  teaching  of  Paul  in  the  Church  at  Rome’, 
and  if  it  was  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Gal.  ii.  i-io  which 
validated  and  regularized  Paul’s  role  among  the  Gentiles,  it  is  natural  to 
think  of  Romans  as  following  somewhat  closely  upon  the  conference — another 
reason  for  placing  the  conference  toward  the  end,  rather  than  at  the  beginning, 
of  Paul’s  career.  johnknox 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  JEWISH 
PROSELYTE  BAPTISM 

The  article  by  my  friend.  Professor  Torrance,  on  ‘Proselyte  Baptism’*  is 
interesting  in  many  ways,  particularly  for  the  number  of  rather  obvious 
parallels  which  he  brings  to  light  between  the  meaning  of  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism,  at  least  as  it  is  understood  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  Christian 
baptism.  The  real  question,  of  course,  is  the  historical  one:  Did  either  give 
rise  to  the  other?  Professor  Torrance’s  article,  although  he  makes  little  effort 
to  date  the  rise  of  the  various  customs  and  dogmas  associated  with  proselyte 
baptism,®  leaves  the  impression  that,  in  his  opinion  (without  expressing  it 
explicitly)  substantially  all  that  he  finds  reflected  of  it  in  the  Talmuds  is 
legitimate  source  material  for  the  Christian  understanding  of  baptism. 
Particularly  does  this  become  apparent  when  he  concludes: 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  is  the  date  that  we  are  to  assign  to  the  practice  of 
Proselyte  Baptism  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  [rtf  !]  that  while  the  practice  is  not  fully 

*  Chapters  in  a  L\fe  of  Paul  (New  York  and  Nashville;  Abingdon  Press,  1950). 

*  New  Testament  Studies,  vol.  i  (1954),  pp.  150-4. 

'  Namely,  association  with  the  Covenant;  use  of  the  formula,  'in  the  name  of  God’,  association 
with  formal  instruction  (illumination);  its  mandatory  public  character;  inclusion  of  proselytes’ 
children  ;  eschatological  sig;nificance  (‘  a  backward  and  forward  reference  ’  and  association  with  the 
promise  of  life  in  ‘  the  world  to  come’)  ;  frequent  observance  preceding  Passover,  etc.  He  does  admit 
that,  ‘the  practice  (of  proselyte  baptism)  is  not  fully  shaped  in  our  oldest  evidence’.  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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shaped  in  our  oldest  evidence,  that  evidence  does  indicate  that  Proselyte  baptism 
was  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  N.T.^ 

Let  it  be  said,  first  of  all  and  unequivocally,  that  over  the  centuries  there 
have  been  indubitable  influences  in  both  directions  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Christian  church  has  been  slow  to 
admit,  and  to  appreciate,  the  wealth  of  its  initial  inheritance  from  Judaism. 
With  this  being  said,  however,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  agree  that  ‘our  oldest 
evidence . . .  does  indicate  that  Proselyte  Baptism  was  in  use  before  the  time 
of  the  N.T.’  If  my  position  be  granted,  its  theological  accretions  are  also 
later. 

Part  of  our  problem  is  definition.  What  do  we  mean  by  ‘proselyte  baptism’? 
I  take  it  to  mean  what  it  is  described  to  be  in  the  two  oldest  sources  which 
explicitly  mention  it,  the  Talmud  Babli,  Teb2i,h,  and  the  supplemental 
tractate,  Gerim.^  In  these  documents  it  is  no  ordinary  bath  of  purification 
{tebillah)  but  has  become  one  of  three  specific  requirements  for  the  reception 
of  proselytes  into  Judaism.  It  is  unique  in  practice  as  well  as  meaning.®  While 
there  are  scattered  references  elsewhere  in  the  Talmud  to  the  baptism  of  pro¬ 
selytes*  and  of  Gentile  servants,®  they  add  little  to  the  basic  picture  here 
presented. 

The  second  and  major  part  of  our  problem  has  to  do  with  the  time  at 
which  the  bath  of  the  proselyte  became  uniquely  an  initiatory  rite,  coupled 
with  circumcision,  and  set  off  apart  from  the  ritual  baths  of  purification* 
required  of  both  men  and  women  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.’  Professor 
Torrance,  as  we  have  seen,  along  with  others,®  holds  for  its  origin  in  pre-New 
Testament  times. 

Several  scholars,  both  Jew  and  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re¬ 
cognized  that  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  Jewish  proselyte 

^  New  Testament  Studies,  vol.  i  (1954),  p.  154. 

*  A  convenient  translation  of  the  significant  parts  of  these  passages  in  parallel  columns  will  be  found 
in  Frank  Gavin,  The  Jetvish  Antecedents  of  the  Christian  Sacraments  (London,  1928),  pp.  33-5.  He  takes 
Gerim  to  represent  the  rite  fairly  accurately  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

*  George  Foot  Moore  points  out  that  the  ‘superficial  analogy  to  the  many  baths  prescribed  in 
the  law  for  purification  after  one  kind  or  another  of  religious  uncleanness  ’,  and  the  explanation  *  that 
proselytes  were  required  to  bathe  in  order  to  purify  themselves . . .  from  the  uncleanness  in  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  heathen  was  passed  ’  fall  short.  Jewish  teachers  in  the  early  centuries  neither  used 
this  analogy,  nor  did  they  set  forth  this  explanation.  And  the  rite  itself  differed  from  the  usual 
purificatory  immersions  in  that  it  required  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1927,  reprint  1946),  vol.  i,  pp.  332f.  B.  J.  Bamberger,  in 
Prosdytism  in  the  Talmudic  Period  (Cincinnati,  1939),  p.  44,  is  probably  right  in  disagreeing  with 
Moore,  who  held  that  proselyte  baptism  had  no  purificatory  significance  whatever  {op.  cit.  vol.  i, 
p.  334;  vol.  n,  p.  109  n.  loi).  While  initiation  is  the  major  note  in  proselyte  baptism  it  has  not  lost 
entirely  its  primitive  ritualistic  cleansing  character.  The  rubric  in  Teb.  47b,  that  ‘the  same  rule 
prevails  for  a  woman  taking  her  bath  of  purification . . .  '  is  enough  in  itself  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
bound  by  the  same  regulations. 

*  E.g.,  Shah.  135a,  137b;  Pes.  7b;  Teb.  46a,  b;  Kidd.  62a,  b;  Talm.  Yer.,  Teb.  8d,  46b. 

‘  E.g.,  Teb.  45b-^a:  A.  .^ar.  57a,  b. 

*  Mishna,  Mikuo.  passim,  etc.  *  Mishna,  Toh.  and  ffidd.  passim,  etc. 

*  E.g.  G.  F.  Moore,  op.  cit.  vol.  ni,  pp.  logf.;  F.  Gavin,  op.  cit.  p. 
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baptism  arose  are  entirely  uncertain.^  Over  forty  years  ago  Alfred  Plummer 
pointed  out*  that  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  the  New  Testament, 


Philo,  Josephus  and  the  older  targumists  are  all  notable  for  their  silence  on  the 
subject  of  proselyte  baptism.  This  observation  still  stands. 

Even  Mishna,  which  probably  originated  at  least  orally  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  century,*  preserves  no  direct  or  incontrovertible  evidence,  for 
Pes.  8.  8  {\\Eduy.  5.  2),  to  which  Professor  Torrance  refers  in  support  of  his 
pre-New  Testament  dating,*  when  read  in  context,  obviously  points  not  to 
special  proselyte  baptism  but  to  the  immersion  bath  necessary  for  anyone 
who  was  unclean  from  any  cause  whatsoever  before  he  would  be  eligible  to 
cat  the  Passover  meal  (Hallowed  Things).®  According  to  Mishna,  Ker.  2.  i 
(cf.  Kel.  1 .  5)  a  proselyte’s  atonement  was  incomplete  ‘until  the  blood  [of  his 
offering]  has  been  tossed  for  him  [against  the  base  of  the  Altar]  — a  tradition 
attributed  to  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jacob  of  the  first  generation  Tannaim.’  On  the 
other  hand,  Mishna,  Hag.  3.  3  declares  very  plainly,  ‘He  that  mourns  his 
near  of  kin  [even  though  he  has  not  contracted  corpse  uncleanness]  and  he 
whose  atonement  is  yet  incomplete,  needs  to  immerse  himself  for  Hallowed  Things.® 
From  these  two  passages  it  would  appear  that  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (a.d.  70):  [a)  the  atonement  offering  was  first 
added  to  the  circumcision  requirement  made  of  proselytes,  and  {b)  the 
immersion  bath  was  originally  connected  with  it,  and  followed  it,  solely  as  a 
bath  of  purification.  The  order  for  the  reception  of  a  proselyte  would  then 
have  been  :  {a)  circumcision,  {b)  atonement  offering,  (c)  bath  of  purification, 
rather  than  the  order  which  Maimonides  gives  in  the  twelfth  century:* 
(a)  circumcision,  {b)  baptism,  and  (r)  sacrifice. 

‘  Both  G.  F.  Moore  {pp.  cit.  p.  333 f.)  and  F.  Gavin  {op.  eit.  p.  30fr.),  themselves  admit  as  much,  as 
have  K.  Kohler,  Jewish  Theology  (New  York,  1918),  and  B.  Bamberger  {op.  cit.  p.  44)  who  says, 
‘Without  attempting  to  determine  the  exact  date  at  which  the  baptism  of  converts  was  made  a  re¬ 
quirement,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  this  ceremony  was  an  innovation  at  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  Biblical  (i.e.  O.T.)  period.  The  Bible  sp>eaks  only  of  circumcision.  ’  Professor  Bultmann  writes, 
‘The  analog^y  which  exists  between  early  Christian  baptism  and  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes 
does  not  signify  that  the  former  originated  out  of  the  latter;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  one  would  exf>ect 
it  to  have  been  performed  on  Gentiles  only.  Certain  testimony  to  the  practice  of  proselyte  baptism 
is  not  found  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  It  may  have  been  older,  but  that  cannot  be 
proved’.  Theolog/  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1951),  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

'  ‘Baptism’  in  Jas.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1911),  vol.  i,  p.  339. 

*  Mishna  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  writing  until  the  late  second  century  at  the  earliest,  and 
this  possibly  did  not  occur  until  nearer  the  fifth,  or  even  the  sixth  century.  E.g.,  M.  Mielzener, 
Introduction  to  the  Talmud  3rd  ed.  (New  York,  1935),  pp.  4-7;  H.  L.  Strack  Introduction  to  the  Talmud 
(Philadelphia,  1931),  pp.  8-35;  B.  J,  Bamberger,  op.  cit.  pp.  3!!.  The  earliest  explicit  literary  re¬ 
ference  to  Mishna  in  written  form  is  found  in  Justinian  (Emp.  a.d.  537-65),  t#|w  Si  irop’  onïrols  Xiyo- 
vivnv  Scvmp<hoaiv  &Troryopfu6|ii6a  ironrnXOs  Tats  uiv  lipots  oO  ovwtiXquuivriv  ßtßXois.  NoveUae  Corutitutiones, 
cited  by  Strack,  op.  cit.  p.  347,  n.  104. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  154,  n.  4. 

*  Cf.  J.  Thomas,  Le  mouvement  baptiste  en  Palestine  et  Syrie  (Gembloux,  1935),  p.  358f. 

*  Tr.  Danby. 

’  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a.d.  70.  Traditions  traced  to  him  are  pronounced  by  the 
Talmud  {Teb.  49a),  probably  correctly,  as  ‘small  in  compass  but  trustworthy’.  Cf.  Strack,  op.cit. 
p.  no. 

*  Tr.  Danby.  •  Isure  Biah,  I3f. 
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Maimonides,  himself,  says,  ‘And  at  this  time  when  there  is  no  sacrificing, 
they  must  be  circumcised  and  be  baptized;  and  when  the  Temple  is  built, 
they  are  to  bring  the  sacrifice.’^  What  probably  happened  was  that,  when 
the  sacrificial  system  was  brought  to  an  end  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  immersion  which  had  originally  been  associated  with  the  atone¬ 
ment  offering  was  kept  along  with  circumcision  as  a  requirement  to  be  made 
of  proselytes  even  though  its  primitive  purpose  became  somewhat  obscured. 
In  the  period  between  a.d.  70  and  90  when  the  Ciouncil  ofjamnia  reordered 
fewish  conduct  there  were  not  likely  to  have  been  many  new  proselytes.* 
However,  when  toward  the  turn  of  the  century,  Jewish  life  was  stabilized  and 
the  number  of  proselytes  increased  the  necessity  for  regularizing  their  in¬ 
duction  into  Judaism  became  more  acute.  It  is  probable  that  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  or  more  and  cessation  of  the  temple  ritual  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  bath  with  the  atonement  offering  was  considered  unimportant. 
But  since  it  had  a  purification  significance  of  its  own,  and  was  at  least 
outwardly  similar  to  rites  widely  observed  in  other  religions  of  the  time  and 
would  therefore  be  meaningful  to  converts,  it  was  retained  along  with 
circumcision. 

H.  G.  Marsh  argued*  that  proselyte  baptism  (which  he  mistakenly  calls 
*  the  tebillah  ’,  for  that  could  be  any  immersion  for  purposes  of  ceremonial 
purity)  could  not  ‘have  originated ...  at  the  same  time  as  this  rite  [i.e. 
Christian  baptism],  or  immediately  after  it’,  due  to  ‘the  eagerness  of  the  Jews 
in  disavowing  any  connexion  with  the  Christians’.  This  now  becomes 
meaningless.  There  was  Jewish  precedent  in  the  old  immersion  bath  following 
the  proselyte’s  atonement  offering,  and  now  that  the  offering  had  become 
impossible  the  bath  was  continued  along  with  the  circumcision  to  which  both 
had  earlier  been  joined.  This  was  a  development  peculiar  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  Jewish  history,  and  there  was  no  immediate  need  to  explain  away  any 
relationship  with  Christian  baptism. 

It  may  even  be  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Emp.  a.d.  i  i  7-38)  or 
possibly  as  late  as  Antoninus  Pius  (Emp.  a.d.  138-61),  as  Father  Joseph 
Crehan  has  suggested,*  that  the  ritual  bath  of  proselytes  came  into  use  : 

For  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Akiba  that  the  bath  is  more  important  than  circumcision 
in  the  reception  of  a  proselyte  other  reasons  can  be  found  than  those  which  are 
ascribed  by  the  Talmud.  It  is  certain  that  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius  ordered  the 
death  penalty  for  Jews  who  circumcised  those  of  another  race:  In  non  eiusdem 

*  Tr.  Torrance,  op.  eit.  p.  150. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Bamberger  (op.  cit.  p.  379),  following  Graetz,  Die  jüdischen 
ProselyUn  im  Rämerreiche  unter  den  Kaisern  (Breslau,  1884),  that  there  was  no  let-up  in  the  movement  of 
Gentiles  into  Judaism.  That  there  may  have  been  large  numbers  of  Romans  attracted  to  Judaism 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Emp.  a.d.  8i-g6)  is  probably  right,  but  that  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-year  period  (a.d.  70-go)  and  applies  to  Rome,  where  Judaism  was  but  one  of  many  popular 
exotic  religions  introduced  there  from  the  East,  rather  than  to  Palestinian  Judaism. 

*  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  New  Testament  Baptism  (Manchester,  1941),  p.  9. 

*  Early  Christian  Baptism  and  the  Creed  (London,  1950),  pp.  2-4. 
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religionis  qui  hoc  fecerit,  castrantis  poena  irrogatur  (Dig.  xlviii,  8.  1 1).  Antoninus 
did  allow  them  to  circumcise  their  own  children,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  be 
mitigating  the  efTects  of  a  more  stringent  ruling  of  Hadrian  which  made  the  circum¬ 
cising  of  anyone  at  all  punishable  with  the  penalties  of  the  crime  of  castration. 
If  so,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  accepted  by  most  historians,  the  Jews  had  even  before 
the  days  of  their  revolt  (132-5)  to  find  some  other  means  of  marking  the  solemn 
entrance  of  a  Gentile  into  the  House  of  Israel  than  circumcision.  That  they  should 
have  taken  up  the  ritual  bath  for  this  purpose,  even  to  the  extent  of  pronouncing 
it  the  sole  rite  essential  for  valid  reception  into  Jewry,  need  not  be  surprising.^ 

Mishna  itself  reflects  such  an  edict,  when  R.  Eliezer  (r.  a.d.  90-130)  says, 
‘In  time  of  danger  [i.e.  when  the  Jewish  rites  were  proscribed]  a  man  may 
cover  it  up  [the  circumcision  knife,  cf.  context,  ibid.  18.  3]  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.’* 

If  Frank  Gavin  was  right  (see  above  p.  194,  n.  2)  that  the  ritual  described 
in  T.  Teb.  47  a-b  and  Gerim  I.  1-8  is  substantially  ‘that  of  the  early  half  of  the 
second  century’,  and  I  see  little  reason  to  question  it,  then  we  probably  have 
here  a  picture  of  proselyte  baptism  within  a  decade  or  two  of  its  origin  as  such, 
when  it  had  been  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  tebillahs  as  an  initiatory 
baptism  of proselytes,  even  though  the  same  general  tebillah  regulations  applied. 

The  references  adduced  by  Professor  Torrance  from  Tertullian*  and  Justin 
Martyr*  in  support  of  a  pre-New  Testament  date  for  proselyte  baptism®  I  do 
not  find  convincing.  It  is  true  Justin  is  arguing  against  Trypho  the  Jew,  and 
proselytes  are  discussed  as  is  their  illumination,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
proselyte  baptism.  While  ‘illumination’  is  associated  in  T.  Teb,  etc., 
with  proselyte  baptism,  it  was  a  term  so  widely  used  and  in  so  many  contexts 
in  the  religious  world  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  that  by  no  means  can 
it  be  held  to  presuppose  proselyte  baptism,  even  in  a  context  where  pro- 
selytism  is  being  discussed.  The  ‘  illumination  *  referred  naturally  and  primarily 
to  the  formal  indoctrination  (catechizing)  which  in  Teb.  47  a-b  and  Gerim  I. 
1-8  accompanied  the  bath,  and  not  to  the  bath  itself.  Had  Justin  mentioned 
the  proselyte  bath  per  se,  it  still  would  have  not  been  evidence  for  a  pre-New 
Testament  dating  of  it.  Similarly  with  the  reference  in  Tertullian’s  De 
Baptismo,  several  Gentile  forms  of  baptism  are  mentioned,  the  devil  is  said  to 
practise  baptism  on  his  subjects,  and  the  scholion  about  the  angel  at  the  pool 
of  Bethzatha  (John  v.  3  b,  4)  is  employed  in  support  of  the  Spirit’s  moving  the 
waters  in  Christian  baptism,  but  again  I  find  no  reference  to  proselyte  baptism. 
Undoubtedly  such  pools  were  used  for  the  many  tebillahs  of  Judaism,  but  this 
proves  nothing  for  the  origin  of  proselyte  baptism. 

Judaism  must  have  developed  its  understanding  of  proselyte  baptism  after 
the  rite  was  separated  from  the  other  immersion  baths  and  became  distinctive 
as  an  initiation  rite  accompanying  circumcision.  If  our  hypothesis  as  to  its 


^  Ibid.  p.  4. 

*  Dial.  Tiyph.  cxxii,  cxxiii. 


*  Tr.  Danby. 


•  D0  Bapi.  5.  5. 

•  Op.  eit.  p.  154. 
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origin  as  such  about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  possibly  the  early  second 
century,  be  correct,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  a  growth  of  theological 
formulations  respecting  it  from  this  time  onward.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  fits  the 
picture  we  have,  for  little,  if  any,  of  the  Talmudic  lore  dealing  with  the 
significance  of  proselyte  baptism  much  antedates  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  While  holding  for  a  pre-New  Testament  dating  of  the  rite.  Professor 
Torrance,  it  must  be  admitted,  closed  on  this  cautious  note,  ‘That  does  not 
hold  of  course  for  all  the  ideas  that  came  in  the  Tradition  to  be  associated  with 
it.’^  It  will  yet  remain  for  scholars,  in  a  closer  study  of  the  theological  parallels, 
to  uncover  whatever  influences  may  have  played  back  and  forth  between  I 
Judaism  and  Christianity  at  this  point.  But  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
Christianity  had  pretty  well  worked  out  its  theology  of  baptism  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  and  prior  to  the  development  of  what  may  properly 
be  termed  ‘proselyte  baptism.’*  T.  M.  taylor 


A  CLASSICAL  PARALLEL  TO 
I  PETER  ii.  14  AND  20 

In  my  paper  ‘The  Teaching  of  Good  Works  in  I  Peter’,  published  in  this 
journal,  vol.  i  (November  1954),  pp.  92-1 10, 1  discussed  the  passages  in  which 
Peter  exhorts  his  readers  to  dcyoöOTTOita,  which  is  a  keynote  in  his  ethical 
instruction,  and  tried  to  define  the  contents  of  this  idea.  An  interesting 
parallel  to  expressions  used  by  Peter  in  this  connexion,  drawn  from  a  classical 
author,  leads  me  to  write  a  short  supplementary  note.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  this  parallel  has  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators.  It  came 
of  late  to  my  notice  quite  unexpectedly,  offering  a  welcome  confirmation  of 
the  argument  in  my  paper. 

In  I  Peter  ii.  20  it  is  said  : 

ttoTov  yàp  KXéos  d  dpotprdvovTEs  Kod  KoXaçi^ÔMSvoi  CrrroiievclTE;  dXA’  eI  dyoOoTroi- 
0ÔVTEÇ  Kod  ■trdorxovTEs  CrrropiEveTTE,  toOto  irocpà  ÔEÔb. 

The  general  line  of  this  exhortation  to  the  house-slaves  is  quite  clear,  but 
the  text  b  as  stands  calls  for  several  observations  : 

(  I  )  KXéos  b  a  hapax  legomenon  in  the  N.T.*  and  in  classical  Greek  it  has 
a  somewhat  poetical  flavour,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Homer  being  well 
known.* 

*  op.  cit.  p.  154. 

*  E.g.  R.  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1951),  pp.  39f.,  133-44,  3**~*3- 

*  It  is  (bund  only  twice  in  the  LXX  (Job  xxviii.  23,  xxx.  8)  and  has  not  been  incorporated  in 
Kittd's  Wörterbuch. 

*  Of.  Liddell-Scott-Jones,  Grttk-English  Lexicon*  (Oxford,  1940),  vol.  i,  p.  958  a. 
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(2)  The  contrast  underlying  this  verse  is  that  between  àpapTàvovrsç  and 
dyoôoTTOioOvTES.  Suffering  following  the  former  is  well  deserved  and  no 
claim  to  glory;  suffering  following  the  latter  is  more  than  xXios,  it  is 
Trapà  6Ecp.  But  what  do  these  contrasting  verbs  mean?  Should  the  former 
word  be  translated  as  ‘to  make  a  mistake’  or  ‘to  sin’  and  the  latter  as  ‘to  do 
weir  or  ‘to  do  a  specially  good  deed’? 

(3)  The  verse,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  other  N.T.  plissages  about 
slaves,  comes  in  somewhat  unexpectedly.  Weidinger  made  the  comment: 
‘(es)  klingt  sehr  vulgär  und  könnte  dem  Kynismus  entstammen’,^  but  this 
Statement  is  made  without  any  support  from  classical  authors,  so  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  guess. 

(4)  The  verse  belongs  not  only  to  a  special  form  of  instruction  to  the  slaves, 
but  to  a  wider  complex  of  ethical  commandments  ii.  13-iii.  6,  which  is 
characterized  by  CrrroTdoacü  under  given  authorities  and  àyoôoTTOiéco  in  these 
circumstances. 

The  last  observation  leads  us  to  see  a  certain  agreement  between  ii.  20 
and  a  verse  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  v.  14  els  èKblKriaiv  kokottoicov, 
firaivov  6è  àyoôoiroicûv.  KXéos  is  closely  connected  with  ê-rraivos.*  We  find 
the  following  parallelism  in  thought:  {a)  suffering  after  duapTia  does  not 
give  KÀéos,  because  the  punishment  is  well  deserved  (n.  20),  èxblKTiais  kocko- 
TTOiwv  {v.  14)  ;  {b)  suffering  after  dyocöoiroito  gives  irapd  fiecp,  because 
it  is  not  only  undeserved,  but  on  the  contrary  dyoÖOTTOita  deserves  praise 
(p.  20),  Srraivos  dyotôoiroiôov  (p.  14). 

That  rulers  are  sent  to  punish  evil-doers  is  quite  obvious,  but  that  they 
are  sent  to  ‘praise  well-doers’  is  not  so  clear  in  itself.  The  latter  expression 
can  only  mean  a  special  mark  of  distinction  which  cannot  be  applied  to 
people  who  simply  live  according  to  the  laws,  but  has  in  view  special  people, 
viz.,  benefactors.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  case  in  Greek  and 
Hellenistic  communities;  there  were  honours-lists  for  those  who  had  done 
great  services  to  their  town  or  state.^  This  was  specifically  Greek  and  not 
Jewish,  as  appears  from  Josephus,  contra  Apionem,  ii,  §  218  who,  clearly  in 
view  of  the  Greek  practices,  says  about  the  Jews: 

TOÎS  iiévToi  ye  voplucos  ßioOai  yépas  Éoriv  oùk  dpyOpiov  o06â  xpv^réç,  où  kotIvou 
oréçovoç  oeXIvou  Kod  toioùtti  tis  dvocKi'ipuÇiç,  dXA’,  ktX. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  parallelism  between  vv.  12  and  14  (kgcko- 
1TOIÔOV. .  .Ik  TCÛV  koAcov  f pycov//KotKoiroiôov . . . dyotôoTTOiôjv)  leads  to  an 
equalization  between  KoAd  Ipya  and  dyocdoiroilco. 

*  K.  Weidinger,  Die  Haustafeln  (Leipzig,  igaS),  p.  64. 

*  Plato,  Leges  633  a  uses  both  words  together,  hraivos  is  more  the  good  report  or  fame,  nXiot 
praise — frronvo;  could  not  be  used  in  this  connexion  because  the  master  of  the  slave  cannot  be 
supposed  to  praise  the  man  he  ilUtreats. 

*  CSf.  G.  Geiiach,  Griechische  Ehreninschrften  (Halle,  1908),  and  A.  J.  Festugiire,  Le  monde  gréco- 
romain  au  temps  de  notre  Seigneur  (Paris,  1935),  vol.  ii,  p.  197. 
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The  paragraph  on  submission  to  the  state-authorities  is  also  found  in  Rom.  | 
xiii.  I  fif.  But  is  this  a  typically  Christian  sentiment?  From  the  commentaries 
on  Rom.  xiii  one  might  draw  that  conclusion,  since  no  parallels  from  Greek 
or  Roman  authors  are  given.  It  is  often  suggested  that  this  definition  of  the 
Christian  attitude  towards  the  state  is  Paul’s  own  invention.  A  close  com¬ 
parison  between  Rom.  xiii  and  I  Pet.  ii.  13  fr.  shows,  however,  that  Peter  is 
not  dependent  on  Paul,  as  is  often  thought,  but  that  both  are  reproducing  a 
generally  accepted  form  of  teaching  in  their  own  way.  This  raises  the  question 
whence  it  was  derived.  We  shall  keep  the  point  of  the  f-rraivoç  specially 
in  view. 

Preisker  has  argued  that  §iraivos  in  these  passages  is  not  the  ‘charakter¬ 
istisches  Lebensideal  des  antiken  Menschen’,  as  in  Phil.  iv.  8,  but  ‘solche 
Anerkennung,  (die)  durch  Beauftragte  Gottes  ausgesprochen  wird’.^  This 
he  thinks  so  important  that  he  prints  the  words  in  italics.  But  does  this 
hold  good?  In  my  opinion  Preisker  has  made  the  mistake  of  defining 
‘praise’  by  the  expression  8ià  t6v  KÛpiov  in  n.  13  and  in  this  way  comes  to 
his  conclusion.  This,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wrong  exegesis,  because 
6ià  TÔV  KOpiov  qualifies  the  verb  CnroTàyqTS,  while  the  clause  eIs  èK6lKri<nv 
KOKOiroicôv  firaivov  6è  àyoôoiroicùv  depends  upon  the  preceding  61’  otOroö 
(PaoiXécùç)  -rreuTTOuévois.  I  fail  to  see  here  any  specifically  Christian  content 
in  the  word  iiraivoç  or  any  difference  from  Phil.  iv.  8.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  parallel  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention. 

The  Greek  historian  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  his  Universal  History 
between  60  and  30  b.c.,*  says  in  xv,  1,1: 

TTop’  ôXqv  T^v  TTpayuotTEiov  eIco66tes  Tfj  ouv?|0ei  loroplaç  irappnCTiçt* 

KOtl  toTç  pèv  àyoSoTç  àv6pàoiv  èirl  tcov  kcxXcûv  ?pycov  t6v  SIkoiov  hnXéyEiv  giron vov, 

ToO/s  6è  çocOXouç,  ÔTOV  êÇotpotpràvcoaiv,  àÇioûv  SiKorios  ÉTnTmi'iaecoç. 

In  somewhat  different  terms  he  expresses  the  same  idea  in  xi,  46,  i  :  | 

f)UEls  5è  TToep’  ôXrjv  t#|v  loropfov  eIco60tes  tcov  dyoScov  dv5pc5v  5id  tc5v  ÉTnXryouévcov 
girocivcov  oO^iv  Tf)v  56Çan>,  toïç  6è  çoùXoïs  girl  Tfiç  TEXevrrfis  êiriçôéyyEoôai  t4s 
äpMOjoOaos  pXaaçT^uicts. 

Scheller*  shows  that  this  was  a  special  characteristic  of  Greek  historiography 
and  supposed  that  this  particular  thought  was  derived  from  Ephorus  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c.®  Though  the  context  is  quite  different,  the  phraseology  is 
strikingly  similar,  as  may  be  clear  from  the  words  I  have  underlined.*  The 
historian,  according  to  Diodorus,  must  not  only  give  a  true  report  of  the  events 

^  H.  Preisker,  in;  G.  Kittel,  Thtologisehes  WSrUrbuch  zum  N.T.  (Stuttgart),  Bd.  n,  pp.  583-4. 

*  Cf.  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary  (Oxford,  1949),  p.  284,  s.v. 

*  Cf.  the  expression  in  II  Cor.  iii.  12. 

*  P.  Schdler,  De  helUnistica  hisUniae  conscribendae  arts  (diss.  Leipzig,  191 1),  pp.  48-50. 

*  Cf.  Oxford  Classical  Dictionary,  p.  319,  s.v. 

*  The  (Ufference  between  <k6Ikt|ois  and  Hn-riutfots  is  unimportant;  in  fact  both  words  define  the 
same  action,  but  since  history  docs  not  posseu  the  irss  gladii,  Ik6Ikt)oi{  could  not  be  used  by  Diodorus. 
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just  as  they  happened,  but  also  praise  virtues  and  blame  misdeeds.  After 
having  read  what  Diodorus  has  to  say  upon  the  supreme  task  of  historiography,^ 
one  does  not  wonder  at  the  similarity  between  the  function  of  the  historian 
and  those  in  authority.  Both  must  educate  the  people  and  bring  them  by  all 
means  sis  tô  àya66v  either  by  punishing  the  wicked  or  by  giving  distinctions 
to  the  good.  History  is  also  a  school-master. 

The  parallelism  between  the  expressions  in  Diodorus  and  in  I  Peter  is  too 
striking  to  be  merely  accidental.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  author  had  read  Diodorus.  Somewhere 
there  must  be  a  link  which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Greek  popular  philosophy, 
which  was  fond  of  such  antithetical  expressions.*  One  may  suppose  that 
somebody  has  formulated  the  duty  of  state-authorities,  as  found  in  the 
N.T.,  and  that  this  maxim  was  applied  by  Diodorus  or  even  Ephorus  to  the 
servant  of  Clio.  This  missing  link  I  must  confess  I  have  not  found  yet. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  terminology  of  I  Peter  is  derived  here  from 
Greek  sources  and  should  be  interpreted  accordingly.  That  is  to  say  :  in  d.  20 
àuapTàvco  means  ‘to  make  a  mistake’  and  àyadoiroiéco  is  not  only  to  do 
one’s  duty,  but  ‘to  do  a  specially  praiseworthy  deed’.  It  shows  once  more 
that  Peter,  as  was  set  out  in  my  previous  paper,  was  moving,  with  this 
terminology  about  ‘good  works’,  in  the  Greek  sphere. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  it  opens  some  new  lines  of  thought  with  regard  to 
the  concept  of  the  state  in  the  N.T.  and  helps  to  a  better  estimation  of  the 
ways  in  which  Greek  ethical  ideas  were  adopted  by  the  early  Christians. 

A  more  general  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  this  example  of  a  Hellenistic- 
Greek  illustration  of  a  N.T.  text.  As  was  said  before,  this  phrase  of  Diodorus 
has  not  been  adduced  in  the  commentaries,  either  old  or  modem.  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  not  found  by  a  systematic  perusal  of  the  Greek  historian, 
but  came  quite  casually  into  my  hands.  But  it  clearly  shows  that  a  systematic 
investigation  of  classical  authors  on  a  wide  scale  may  yield  good  and 

*  English  readers  will  find  a  convenient  translation  of  Diodorus’  Introduction  to  his  Universal 
History  in  A.  J.  Toynbee,  Greek  Historical  Thought,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  lines:  ‘Ordinary  men 
are  transformed  by  it  (history)  into  leaders;  men  bom  to  conunand  are  stimulated  by  the  immortsdity 
of  fame  which  it  confers  to  embark  upon  noble  enterprises;  soldiers,  again,  are  encourag^ed  by  the 
posthumous  glory  which  it  promises  to  risk  their  lives  for  their  country;  the  wicked  are  deterred  by 
the  eternal  obloquy  with  which  it  threatens  them  for  their  evil  impulses;  and  in  general,  the  good 
graces  of  History  are  so  highly  praised  that  some  have  been  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  them  to  become 
founders  of  states,  others  to  introduce  laws  contributing  to  the  security  of  the  race,  and  others  to 
make  scientific  or  practical  discoveries  by  which  all  mankind  has  benefited. . . .  History  may  claim 
to  be  the  gpiardian  of  those  who  have  a  reputation  to  keep,  the  witness  sigainst  those  who  have  a 
reputation  to  lose. . . .  History  is  also  the  mistress  of  eloquence,  the  gift  of  gifts.  Eloquence  raises  the 
Hellene  above  the  non*Hellene  and  the  educated  above  the  illiterate,  and  it  is  the  only  weapon  which 
enables  one  man  to  prevail  against  many. . . .  Know  her  (History)  by  her  fruits,  and  you  will  find  her 
making  for  righteousness,  denouncing  evil,  eulogizing  the  good,  and,  in  a  word,  endowing  those  who 
study  her  with  the  sum  of  human  wisdom.' 

'  Cf.  B.  A.  van  Groningen,  De  antithèse  als  Griekse  denkoorm,  in  Mededelingen  twi  de  Komnklÿke 
Vlaamse  Academie  voor  Wetenschappen,  Letteren  en  Schone  Künsten  van  Belgit,  Klasse  der  Letteren,  Jaargang 
XV  (1953),  no.  I. 
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unsuspected  results.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ‘Studiorum  Novi  Testament! 
Societas’  in  Bangor,  Professor  D.  Kurt  Aland  (Halle,  Germany)  reported  on 
the  plans  for  reviving  the  work  on  the  ‘new  Wettstein’  after  an  interruption 
of  about  twenty  years.  Since  last  September  these  plans  have  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  out  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Professor  Aland.  Therefore  an  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  all 
scholars  who  find  parallels  from  classical  authors  illustrating  the  N.T.  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  collections  like  Wettstein,  Lietzmann’s  Handbuch, 
Kittel,  Moulton-Milligan  and  Bauer’s  Wörterbuch,  to  publish  their  ‘obser- 
vatiunculae’,  or  to  send  them  to  the  centre  for  the  Corpus  Pagano-Hellenis- 
ticum  (c/o  Theologisch  Instituut  der  Rijksuniversiteit,  Trans  lo,  Utrecht, 
Holland).  w.  c.  vanunnik 


HERRENMAHL  UND  KIRCHE 
BEI  PAULUS 

Was  ich  Ihnen  vortragen  möchte,  sind  nur  einige  Beobachtungen  und 
Bemerkungen  zu  den  beiden  Abendmahlstexten  I  Kor.  xi.  23-5  und  I  Kor.  x. 
16-17  und  überden  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  diese  beiden  Texte  miteinander 
stehen.  Sie  verhalten  sich  zu  einander  wie  Text  und  Kommentar.  Darum 
wollen  wir  mit  der  Abeudmahls-Formel  I  Kor.  xi  beginnen.  Denn  sie  liegt 
offensichtlich  den  Worten  des  Paulus  I  Kor.  x  über  den  Sinn  des  sakramen¬ 
talen  Geschehens  und  über  die  Gemeinde  als  owpa  Xpioroö  zu  Grunde. 

Bekanntlich  steht  die  Abendmahls-Paradosis,  an  die  Paulus  I  Kor.  xi  die 
Gemeinde  erinnert,  den  Einsetzungsberichten  der  synoptischen  Evangelien 
sehr  nahe,  und  zwar  speciell  dem  Bericht  des  Markus.  Von  Matthäus  und 
Lukas  dürfen  wir  hier  absehen,  denn  Matthäus  bietet  über  Markus  hinaus 
im  Wesentlichen  nur  einige  liturgische  Besonderheiten.  Er  fügt  dem 
bei  Markus  noch  den  Imperativ  (pàyere  hinzu  und  verwandelt  beim  Kelch¬ 
wort  das  referierende  xal  êiriov  èÇ  oüroö  irdvres  in  einen  liturgischen 
Imperativ:  Trlere  éÇ  aCrroC/  irdvres.  Endlich  steht  bei  ihm  noch  das  wichtige 
Interpretament:  eIs  &9£aiv  àpapTicov. 

Andere  Besonderheiten  können  hier  außer  Betracht  bleiben.  Der  über¬ 
ladene  Lukas-Text  dagegen,  über  den  viel  geschrieben  ist,  soll  ebenfalls 
nicht  erörtert  werden,  weil  er  offensichtlich  eine  redaktionelle  Kompilation 
der  von  Markus  und  Paulus  gebotenen  Ueberlieferung  ist.  Markus  und  Paulus 
also  wollen  miteinander  verglichen  werden.  Markus  enthält,  wie  vor  allem 
J.  Jeremias  gezeigt  hat,^  eine  große  Zahl  von  Semitismen,  die  der  Paulinische 
*  Cf.  J.  Jeremiai,  Di*  AbendmahlsworU  Jtsu,  a.  Aufl.  pp.  88  ff. 
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Text  nicht  mehr  aufzuweisen  hat.  Dieser  ist  mehr  hellenistisch  formuliert. 
Auch  zeigt  er  noch  stärkere  Spuren  des  liturgischen  Gebrauchs;  das  beweist 
vor  Allem  der  doppelte  Wiederholungsbefehl  und  das  unsemitische  t6  Cnrèp 
Oiiwv,  das  hier  beim  Brotwort  steht.  Auch  fehlt  das  eschatologische  Wort, 
das  sicher  zur  ältesten  Überlieferung  gehörte.  Eine  theologische  Besonder¬ 
heit  ist  endlich,  daß  Paulus  im  Kelchwort  den  Hinweis  auf  den  neuen  Bund 
von  Jer.  xxxi,  nicht  den  Hinweis  auf  den  Sinaibund  enthält  wie  Markus- 
Matthäus. 

Trotzdem  glaube  ich  nicht,  daß  man  die  Altersfolge  einfach  so  bestimmen 
kann,  wie  Jeremias  es  getan  hat:  erst  Markus,  dann  Paulus.  Vielmehr 
scheinen  mir  beide  Textformen  ältere  und  jüngere  Elemente  zu  enthalten. 
Das  wichtigste  Argument  dafür,  daß  in  bestimmter  Hinsicht  Paulus  den 
älteren  Text  erhalten  hat,  ist  folgendes:  nur  bei  ihm  und  dem  von  gleicher 
Tradition  abhängigen  Lukas  ist  das  psTà  tô  SEnrvfjaai  stehen  geblieben. 
Diese  Angabe  weist  deutlich  auf  die  Anordnung  einer  Feier  zurück,  bei 
der  Brot-  und  Kelchwort  durch  die  gemeinsame  Mahlzeit  getrennt  waren. 
Daraus  folgt,  daß  beide  Brot-  und  Kelchwort  ursprünglich  eine  ganze  und 
volle  Aussage  enthalten  mußten  und  die  in  Brot  und  Kelch  dargereichten 
Gaben  nicht  nur  zwei  Bestandteile  eines  Ganzen  waren. 

Die  hier  noch  deutlich  zu  erkennende  Praxis  muß  bald  aus  der  Übung 
gekommen  sein.  Das  ist  schon  aus  den  synoptischen  Texten  zu  erkennen. 
Sie  setzen  voraus,  daß  im  Verlauf  einer  gemeinsamen  Mahlzeit,  aber  an 
ihrem  Ende  die  eigentliche  sakramentale  Speise  genossen  wurde.  Auch  in 
Korinth  ist  dies  selbstverständlicher  Brauch.  Man  ißt  und  trinkt  zunächst 
gemeinsam  und  am  Ende  wurde — sicherlich  unter  Recitation  der  Ein¬ 
setzungsworte — das  heilige  Sakrament  ausgeteilt.  So  kann  Paulus  schreiben  : 
ÎKaoTOS  yàp  tô  ï6iov  Ôêïttvov  TrpoAapßdvei  èv  Tcp  9ayeïv,  nämlich  bei  der 
Feier  des  Herrenmahles.  Ja,  auch  für  Paulus  ist  offenbar  diese  Anordnung 
der  Feier  ganz  geläufig.  Auch  für  ihn  war  das  perd  tô  ÔEnrvflCTai,  so  darf 
man  annehmen,  nur  noch  eine  alte  liturgische  Formel.  Sie  hatte  ihren  Sinn 
ja  noch  immer,  weil  auch  bei  dieser  Anordnung,  erst  Mahlzeit,  dann 
Sakramentshandlung,  das  Kelchwort  am  Ende  der  ganzen  Feier  stand. 
Diese  liturgische  Ordnung  abzuändem,  ist  nicht  die  Absicht  des  Apostels. 
Was  er  der  Gemeinde  vor  Augen  hält,  ist  einzig  dies,  daß  das  Herrenmahl 
im  Ganzen  in  Frage  gestellt  ist,  wenn  so  skandalöse  Lieblosigkeiten  passieren 
wie  in  Korinth. 

Die  Frage  der  liturgischen  Praxis  ist  also  nicht  wichtig.  Nichts  deutet 
darauf,  wie  Joh.  Weiß  meinte,  daß  Paulus  in  Korinth  wieder  einen  älteren 
archaischen  Typus  der  Feier  einführen  will,^  bei  der  Essen  und  Trinken  der 
sakramentalen  Speise  nicht  ein  zusammengehörender  Akt  waren,  sondern 
die  Brotspende  am  Anfang  stand,  dann  das  gemeinsame  Mahl  folgte  und  am 
Schluß  der  Kelch  gereicht  wurde.  Und  doch  ist  jene  alte  Anordnung  der 
*  So  F.  Weiß,  Das  UrchrisUntum  (1917),  p.  510. 
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Feier,  die  das  pierà  tô  SEnrvfiaat  zwischen  Brot-  und  Kelchwort  noch  verrät, 
fhr  das  Verständnis  der  Paulinischen  Abendmahlslehre  wichtig.  Dies  soll 
im  Folgenden  deutlich  werden: 

Erstens  erklärt  sich  daraus  die  Wahl  des  Begriffs  acopia  im  Brotwort  der 
synoptischen  und  der  paulinischen  Formel.  Denn  der  Begriff  acapa  bildet 
keineswegs  ursprünglich  mit  alpa  zusammen  ein  geläufiges  Begriffspaar  wie 
oàpÇ  Kai  alpa.  Zu  einem  Begriffspaar  wurden  acopa  und  alpa  erst,  als  Brot- 
und  Kelchhandlung  zusammenrückten  und  nicht  mehr  die  Mahlzeit 
dazwischen  lag.  Daß  bei  Johannes  und  Ignatius  bereits  an  die  Stelle  von 
awpa/alpa  aàpÇ  und  alpa  treten  konnten,  ist  nun  nicht  mehr  verwunderlich. 
Deutlich  ist  freilich,  daß  hier  der  Begriff  aàpÇ  jetzt  eine  betont  antidoke- 
tische  Spitze  enthält. 

Zweitens  aber  erklärt  sich  aus  der  Tatsache,  daß  Brot-  und  Kelchhandlung 
ursprünglich  getrennte,  selbständige  Akte  waren  und  also  auch  die  ihnen 
zugeordneten  Stiftungsworte  beide  eine  ganze  Aussage,  nicht  nur  Teilaus¬ 
sagen  enthalten,  die  eigentümliche  Fassung  des  Kelchwortes  bei  Paulus.  Es 
lautet  bei  Paulus:  toöto  tô  iroTT^piov  f)  Kaivf)  Sioüi^kt)  èorlv  èv  TCp  èpe^ 
odpoTi.  Prädikatsnomen  ist  also  Ôioôt^kti  und  erst  die  attributive  Bestimmung 
enthält  den  Begriff  alpa.  Anders  Markus-Matthäus:  hier  ist  tô  alpà  pou 
Prädikatsnomen  und  Tfis  Ôioôi^ktis  nähere  Bestimmung.  So  ergiebt  sich,  daß 
bei  Paulus  die  Begriffe  acopa  und  5ta6i^Kr|,  nicht  acopa  und  alpa  parallelisiert 
werden. 

Ist  das  wirklich  nur  eine  unwichtige  Formulierungsvariante  ^  und  darf 
man  wirklich  hier  von  einer  Inkongruenz  der  beiden  Begriffe  awpa  und 
ÔioôfiKTi  reden?*  Man  wird  antworten  müssen:  als  Inkongruenz  mußte 
dieses  Begriffspaar  erst  da  erscheinen,  wo  man  acopa  und  alpa  bereits  als 
die  beiden  Teile  eines  Ganzen  verstand.  Nun  erklärt  sich  leicht,  warum 
schon  bei  Markus-Matthäus  das  Kelchwort  umgeformt  wurde.  Für  Paulus 
aber  liegt  hier  noch  keine  Inkongruenz  vor.  Denn  das  Kelchwort  seiner 
Formel  ist  eine  ganze  in  sich  geschlossene  Aussage;  sie  besagt:  dieser  Kelch 
ist  der  neue  Bund,  das  heißt  die  neue  eschatologische  Heilsordnung  Gottes, 
in  Kraft  gesetzt  durch  ‘mein  Blut’,  also  begründet  durch  das  Lebensopfer 
Jesu  Christi. 

Einen  entsprechenden  Charakter  hat  aber  auch  das  âpTCîs/crcôpa-Wort. 
Das  zeigt  I  Kor.  x.  16  und  17:  ‘der  Segenskelch  den  wir  segnen,  besagt  er 
nicht  das  Teilhaben  am  Blute  Christi?  Das  Brot,  das  wir  brechen,  besagt 
es  nicht  das  Teilhaben  am  Leibe  Christi.  Weil  es  ein  Brot  ist,  sind  wir  die 
Vielen  ein  Leib;  denn  wir  haben  alle  an  dem  einen  Brote  teil.’  Aus  zwei 
Gründen  sind  diese  Sätze  von  höchster  Wichtigkeit  und  Bedeutung  :  erstens, 

*  leremias,  loe.  cü.  p.  84. 

*  Cf.  W.  Marxien,  Eu.  Thtol.  (1953-3),  pp.  2968".  Zur  Frage  der  ‘Inkongruenz’  beider  Worte 
vor  allem  E.  Käsemann,  ‘Anliegen  und  Eigenart  der  paulinischen  Abendmahlslehre’,  Ec.  Theol. 
(1948),  pp.  278ff. 
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weil  sie  der  einzige  authentische  Kommentar  sind  im  Neuen  Testament  zu 
den  Einsetzungsworten  und  mit  dem  hier  ausgesprochenen  Gedanken  der 
realen  sakramentalen  communio^  nicht  nur  die  paulinische,  sondern  auch 
die  synoptische  Abendmahlsformel  interpretieren.  Zweitens,  weil  diese 
Sätze  darüber  hinaus  aber  zugleich  die  speciell  Paulinische  Auffassung  über 
den  Zusammenhang  von  Eucharistie  und  Ekklesia*  aussprechen.  Wir 
beschränken  uns  hier  auf  das  Zweite.  Die  Grunlilage  für  den  in  c.  x.  17 
ausgesprochenen  ekklesiologischen  Gedanken  ist  allein  die  in  der  Brothand¬ 
lung  vollzogene  sakramentale  Koivcovla;  nur  von  i6b  (t6v  &pTov  öv  kXcopev, 
etc.)  aus  wird  im  folgenden  der  Gedanke  ‘wir  sind  der  Leib  Christi’  entwik- 
kelt.  Darum  auch  die  auffallende  Nachstellung  der  Brothandlung  hinter  der 
Kelchhandlung.  Deutlich  ist  schon  hier:  Paulus  kann  aus  der  Brothandlung 
allein  so  wesentliche  ekklesiologische  Folgerungen  ziehen,  weil  dieser  Akt 
und  das  Brotwort  seiner  Formel  toötö  moO  èoriv  t6  ocopa,  das  dieser  Hand¬ 
lung  ihren  Sinn  gibt,  ein  in  sich  geschlossenes  Ganzes  ist.  Was  er  mit  der 
eigentümlichen  Wendung  von  x.  i6^  zu  x.  17  sagt,  läßt  sich  so  paraphra- 
sieren:  am  Brot  empfangen  wir  Anteil  an  dem  für  uns  in  den  Tod  gegebenen 
Leib  Christi.  Indem  wir  aber  diesen  einen  für  uns  geopferten  Leib  empfangen, 
sind  und  erweisen  wir  uns  als  der  eine  Leib  Christi,  das  corpus  Christi 
mysticum  der  Gemeinde.  Ohne  Frage  liegt  in  dieser  neuen  Verwendung 
des  awpa-Begriffes  in  Vers  17  das  spezifisch  Paulinische;  an  der  ekklesio¬ 
logischen  Bedeutung  der  Eucharistie  ist  Paulus  alles  gelegen.  Voraussetzung 
ist  dafür  die  Formel  von  I  Kor.  xi  und  zwar  grade  das  Brotwort  in  der  von 
ihm  überlieferten  Fassung,  das  heißt  mit  dem  Zusatz  t6  Cmèp  Oücov.  Will 
man  verstehen,  was  dies  Cnrép  für  Paulus  bedeutet,  so  genügt  der  Hinweis  auf 
II  Kor.  V.  14:  ‘Einer  ist  für  alle  gestorben,  also  sind  alle  gestorben;  und 
fiir  alle  ist  er  gestorben,  damit  die  Lebenden  nicht  mehr  sich  selbst  leben, 
sondern  dem,  der  für  sie  gestorben  und  auferstanden  ist.’  Der  Tod  Christi 
filr  uns  schließt  das  Leben  der  Glaubenden  für  ihn  als  Konsequenz  in  sich, 
und  zwar  nicht  nur  als  moralische  Verpflichtung,  sondern  im  Sinne  einer 
Realität,  die  in  dem  Heilsgeschehen  unmittelbar  gesetzt  und  mitenthalten 
ist.  So  impliziert  für  Paulus  das,  was  er  über  die  im  Sakrament  empfangene 
Gabe,  den  für  uns  geopferten  Leib  Christi  gesagt  hat,  unmittelbar  auch  die 
Realität  der  Gemeinde  als  ocoua  Xpicrroö.  Das  ist  ftir  Paulus  also  nicht  nur 
ein  Bild  und  Vergleich  und  eine  moralische  Anwendung:  das  èoüév  in  x.  17 — 
?v  CTWua  ol  iroXAof  éapEV — hat  denselben  Realitätscharakter  wie  das  èorlv  der 
Einsetzungsworte,  das  durch  den  Begriff  einer  objektiven  Koivcovia  in  x.  16 
interpretiert  war.  Man  darf  darum  aus  x.  17  nicht  den  bloßen  abstrakten 
Gedanken  der  Einheit  herausnehmen  und  nur  ihn  als  Begründung  fllr  den 
Zusammenhang  von  Sakrament  und  Ekklesia  verstehen.  Vielmehr  könnte 

*  Cf.  H.  Sccsemann,  Der  KOINQNIA  im  N.T.  (1933),  pp.  34ff.;  F.  Hauck  in  Th.  Wärt. 

Ill,  805  f. 

*  Cf.  E.  Käsemann,  loc.  eü.  pp.  264(1. 
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man  Vers  17  geradezu  so  paraphrasieren:  ‘Denn  das  in  diesem  Brote  uns 
dargereichte,  fiir  uns  dahingegebene  aœpia  ist  eines  und  eben  darum  sind 
wir  die  Vielen  ein  Leib,  nämlich  Christi  Leib.’ 

Von  hier  aus  müssen  wir  uns  noch  kurz  den  Gegensatz  klarmachen 
zwischen  Paulus  und  seinen  Gegnern  in  Korinth.  Bis  in  die  neuesten  Kom> 
mentare  wird  behauptet,^  daß  die  Korinther  den  sakramentalen  Charakter 
des  Herrenmahls  vergessen  und  eine  gewöhnliche  Mahlzeit  aus  ihm 
gemacht  hätten.  Aber  schon  der  Kontext  von  Kapitel  x  zeigt,  daß  sie  im 
Gegenteil  eine  sehr  massive  Sakramentsauffassung  vertreten,  sicher  im 
Sinn  eines  çàpiioKov  àdovaaias.’  Die  Sakramente  sind  keine  Garantie  gegen 
das  Gericht  Gottes.  Auch  die  Mißstände  beim  Herrenmahl,  von  denen 
I  Kor.  xi  redet,  darf  man  nicht  verstehen,  wie  häufig  geschieht,  als  hätten 
die  Korinther  den  sakramentalen  Charakter  des  Herrenmahles  vergessen. 
Im  Gegenteil  :  gerade  aus  ihrem  Sakramentalismus  erwuchsen  die  Mißstände. 
Man  feierte  die  eigentliche  Sakramentshandlung,  wie  wir  sahen,  mit  Brot 
und  Kelch  am  Ende  nach  der  gemeinsamen  Mahlzeit.  Davon  wollte  man 
in  Korinth  sicher  auch  die  zu  spät  Kommenden  nicht  ausschliessen.  Nur 
die  vorangehende  Mahlzeit  hielt  man  fiir  sich.  Die  Korinther  werden  sich 
darum  wenig  Skrupel  über  das  Unrecht  gemacht  haben,  das  sie  ihren 
Brüdern  antaten.  So  erst  wird  der  scharfe  Gegensatz  des  Paulus  verständ* 
lieh.  Für  ihn  implizierte  die  angemessene  Feier  des  Sakramentes  die 
Erkenntnis,  daß  der  fiir  uns  dahingegebene  und  im  Sakrament  empfangene 
Leib  Christi  uns  zum  aüpa  der  Kirche  zusammenschließt,  in  dem  einer  für 
den  andern  in  der  Liebe  Verantwortung  trägt.  Die  Gabe  des  Sakramentes 
in  diesem  Sinne  zu  verstehen,  das  heißt  für  den  Apostel  :  SioncplvEiv  tö  acöua.* 

Aus  dem  Gesagten  ergibt  sich,  daß  die  ekklesiologischen  Gedanken  des 
Paulus  unmittelbar  aus  der  von  ihm  überlieferten  Abendmahls-Formel  und 
zwar  mit  ihren  Besonderheiten  abgeleitet  sind.  Die  Frage  nach  dem  rechten 
Sakramentsverständnis  ist  für  ihn  nicht  wie  in  späterer  Zeit  die  Frage  nach 
den  Elementen,  sondern  die  Frage  nach  dem  unauflöslichen  inneren 
Zusammenhang  von  Sakrament  und  Kirche.  Günther  bornkamm 

*  Z.B.  H.  Lietzmann,  Mess*  und  Herrenmahl,  p.  254:  ‘Die  Korinther  hatten  die  Vorstellung  vom 
Genuß  des  Leibes  Christi  abgeschafTt;  das  gesegnete  Brot  war  ihnen  kein  oOpa  mehr,  und  sie 
genossen  es  wie  gewöhnliche  Speise.* 

*  Cf.  Hans  von  Soden,  ‘Sakrament  und  Ethik  bei  Paulus’,  in  Urchristentum  und  Geschichte  (Gesam. 
Au&ätze  I,  1951),  p.  265;  E.  Käsemann,  loc.  dt.  pp.  270!!. 

*  Et  ist  mir  nicht  zweifelhaft  daß  Paulus  nicht  nur  in  xi.  23-5  an  liturgische  Formeln  erinnert, 
die  den  Korinthern  bekannt  sind,  sondern  auch  in  der  Formulierung  der  folgenden  Verse  26-9 
sich  an  Wendungen  anschließt,  die  bei  der  Eingangsliturgie  zur  Eucharistiefeier  üblich  waren.  Sie 
enthielten  zugleich  die  Einladung  zum  rechten  Empfang  wie  das  Anathema  über  die  Ungläubigen 
und  unwürdig  genießenden.  Hier  werden  sie  gegen  die  Korinther  selbst  gerichtet.  Cf.  G.  Born* 
kämm,  ‘Das  Anathema  in  der  urchristlichen  Abendmahlsliturgie*  in  Das  Ende  des  Gesetzes  (1952), 
pp.  123  fr.,  bes.  129.  Zu  weithin  gleichen  Ergebnissen  über  die  Eingangsliturgie  bei  der  eucharis- 
tiseben  Feier  kommt  F.  A.  J.  Robinson,  ‘Traces  of  a  liturgical  sequence  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  20-4*,  Jour, 
of  Thtol.  Stud.  IV  (1953),  38 ff. 
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Der  Paschamahlbericht,  Lk  xxii.  {7-14)  15-18.  Erster  Teil  einer  quellenkritischen 

Untersuchung  des  Lukanischen  Abendmahlberichtes  Lk  xxii.  7-38.  Neutesta- 

mentliche  Abhandlungen,  XIX.  Band,  5.  Heft.  By  Heinz  Schürmann. 

Münster:  Aschendorffsche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1953.  Pp.  xxx+123. 

DM.  IO. 

The  present  study  by  Professor  H.  Schürmann  of  the  University  of  Erfurt  contains 
the  first  part  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  traditions  and  the  composition  of  Luke 
xxii.  7-38.  Schürmann’s  study  has  a  bearing  on  two  problems:  (a)  Eucharistic 
origins,  {b)  Lucan  sources.  I  intend  here  to  review  the  book  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  second  question. 

By  chiefly  using  the  method  of  an  analysis  of  style  and  language,  and  reinforcing 
his  argument  by  a  few  ‘  form-critical  ’  observations,  the  author  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions  : 

(1)  Luke  xxii.  7-13  is  more  or  less  the  Third  Evangelist’s  paraphrasing  of 
Mark  xiv.  12-16  (-18 a);  rudiments  from  a  pre-Marcan  account  that  may  have 
influenced  the  Evangelist’s  wording  are  not  clearly  discernible;  such  an  account 
must,  however,  have  been  in  existence  and  it  was  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
what  has  been  preserved  in  Mark  xiv.  25  and  on  the  other  with  Luke  xxii.  15-18. 

(2)  Luke  xxii.  14  was  not  originally  connected  with  the  following  verses  15-18. 

(3)  Luke  xxii.  15-18  preserves — with  very  slight  editorial  retouches  consisting 
merely  of  stylistic  alterations — a  pre-synoptic  account  of  Jesus’  last  meal.  That  meal 
was  a  passover-meal.  Verse  18  is  not  modelled  on  Mark  xiv.  25,  but  the  verbal 
similarity  between  the  two  lines  is  explained  by  postulating  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
synoptic  record  (see  i  above)  of  which,  independently  of  each  other,  the  fragments 
Mark  xiv.  25  and  Luke  xxii.  15-18  are  preserved. 

(4)  Luke  xxii.  15-18  belongs  to  a  tradition  different  from  that  of  Luke  xxii. 
190,  b,  20.  The  Evangelist  combined  in  the  Lucan  account  of  the  Last  Supper  two 
distinct  records  of  separate  origin,  one  of  the  passover-meal  {w.  15-18)  and  one  of 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  {vv.  19,  20). 

(5)  Although  Luke  xxii.  15-18  is  based  on  an  ancient  pre-Marcan  record,  this 
record  itself  was  not  the  primary  account  of  Jesus’  last  meal,  but  it  presented  a 
pre-synoptic  editorial  version  of  the  original  report  by  eye-witnesses. 

Professor  Schürmann  does  not  lay  before  his  readers  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  an  a  priori  assertion;  he  compels  the  reader  to  follow  him  on  the 
path  of  a  most  thorough  and  pains-taking  analysis  of  the  Lucan  text.  The  reviewer 
is  in  the  curious  position  of  having  written  an  examination  of  the  Third  Evangelist’s 
treatment  of  sources  in  Luke  xxii  two  years  before  Schürmann’s  book  was  published 
and  four  years  before  he  had  read  it.^  Starting  from  premises  not  identical  with 
those  of  Professor  Schürmann,  I  arrived  at  deductions  which  in  many  respects 
resemble  his  conclusions.  Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  the  last  meal  which 

*  This  examination  will  be  published  in  Studio  TTuologica  in  the  course  of  1956. 
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Jesus  shared  with  his  disciples  was,  or  was  not,  a  passover-meal,  I  adhere  to  the  I 

opinions  outlined  above  under  (3)  and  (5).  The  difficulties  to  a  more  complete  I 
acceptance  of  Schürmann’s  views,  as  I  see  them,  are  in  his  treatment  of  Luke  xxii.  1 
14  and  19  (up  to  the  words  EkAoocv  koI  {Scokev  oOtoIs).  The  former  of  these  two 
verses  is  manifestly  non-Marcan,  yet  Schürmann  (p.  1 10)  assumes  ‘trotz  größerer 
formaler  Verschiedenheit  ein  literarisches  Abhängigkeitsverhältnis  zwischen  Mk 
xiv.  17-180  und  Lk  xxii.  14’.  He  finds  that  the  Third  Evangelist  intmtionaüj 
omitted  Marcan  expressions  and  deduces  that  Luke  xxii.  14  is  'probably*  a  re-  ' 

phrasing  of  the  Marcan  record.  Why  should  the  Evangelist  have  treated  Mark  xiv.  ^ 

1 7  in  a  manner  so  strangely  differing  from  the  method  in  which  he  treated  Mark  ; 
xiv.  12-16?  He  made  no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Luke  xxii.  7-13  was  a  recast  1 

of  Mark  xiv.  12-16 — yet  verses  Mark  xiv.  1 7  and  Luke  xxii.  14  have  between  them,  | 

except  for  a  xai,  not  one  single  word  in  common.  There  are  indications  that  sub-  l 
stantiatc  the  case  for  assuming  ‘Lucan  editing’  in  Luke  xxii.  14  (oi  diréoroXoi 
instead  of  oi  SebSexa  or  oi  ua6r|Ta(),  but  the  difference  between  the  Lucan  and 
Marcan  wording  is  so  great  that  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  what  the  Third  > 
Evangelist  here  rendered  in  his  own  words  was  not  the  Marcan  but  a  non-Marcan 
account.  This  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Luke  xxii.  14  appears  to  1 
be  organically  one  with  Luke  xxii.  15-18  for  which  Schürmann  rightly  assumes  a  | 
non-Marcan  source.  Elqually  dubious  are  the  reasons  for  separating  Luke  xxiL  | 
190  (in  the  extent  indicated  above)  from  the  inunediately  preceding  lines — but  i 
discussion  on  this  |x>int  has  to  be  deferred  until  the  continuation  of  Professor  ■ 
Schürmann’s  work  is  presented. 

There  are  minor  matters  on  which  a  divergence  of  opinions  might  be  expressed. 
Schürmann  considers  the  öri  recitativum  in  Luke  xxii.  18  to  be  ‘not  original’  but  { 
due  to  attempts  at  harmonizing  this  passage  with  the  text  of  Mark  xiv.  25.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  harmonizing  efforts  in  post-evangelical  times  were  more 
likely  aimed  at  the  assimilation  of  the  Lucan  to  the  Matthaean  wording  than  to  1 
that  of  the  Second  Gospel,  there  is  the  probability  that  the  ôn  in  both  Matt,  xxvl  c 
29  and  Luke  xxii.  18  was  omitted  by  later  copyists  for  purely  stylistic  reasons.  ; 

As  Schürmann  maintains  that  the  source  which  the  Third  Evangelist  used  for  | 
Luke  xxii.  15-18  was  a  text  that  had  already  undergone  certain  modifications  in 
the  course  of  being  handed  down  by  tradition  and  being  shaped  in  literary  form,  | 

it  is  to  be  regfretted  that  the  author  refrained  from  stating  his  views  on  the  pro-  ! 

venance  of  the  original  report  and  on  its  language.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
inunediate  Vorlage  which  the  Third  Evangelist  used  was  written  in  Greek,  yet  there  j 
are  so  many  Semitisms  in  that  part  of  the  Lucan  description  of  Jesus’  last  meal  that  I 

is  derived  from  a  non-Marcan  source,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  ultimate  source  had  been  composed  in  a  Semitic  vernacular.  Schürmann  at  times  l‘ 
appears  to  be  unduly  impressed  by  the  views  of  writers  who  explain  all  Semitisms  f 
in  the  Third  Gospel  by  the  Evangelist’s  desire  ‘to  imitate’  biblicisms  of  the  Greek 
Old  Testament.  | 

It  will  be  counted  amongst  the  lasting  results  of  Professor  Schürmann’s  thorough  ! 
study  to  have  recognized  that  Luke  xxii.  15-18  originally  belonged  to  a  record  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharistie  rite.  The  importance 
of  this  finding  for  future  research  cannot  be  underestimated.  Whether  Luke  xxii  I 
196,  20  formed  part  of  the  Gospel  as  written  by  the  Third  Evangelist^ — a  question  | 

*  Cf.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  ‘Luke  xxii.  igb-ao’,  J.T.S.,  o.s.,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  49-56.  I 
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answered  by  Schürmann  in  the  affirmative — is  a  matter  for  discussion  when  the 
continuation  of  the  first  part  of  Professor  Schürmann’s  work  has  been  made 
available  to  the  public.  paul  winter 
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Textes  rabbiniques  des  deux  premiers  siècles  chrétiens  pour  servir  à  l'intelligence 

du  Nouveau  Testament.  By  Joseph  Bonsirven,  S.I.  (Pontificio  Istituto 

Biblico.)  Rome  1955.  Pp.  xi +  804. 

The  present  work  sets  out — as  its  title  indicates — to  provide  a  convenient  com¬ 
pendium  of  such  Rabbinical  texts  (in  translation)  as  might  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains — apart  from  a  brief  introduction 
and  a  list  of  Tannai  tes — a  short  section  of  four  ‘ancient  prayers’,  a  rendering  of 
the  Pirqe  Abot,^  tannaitic  Midrashim,  and — as  the  piice  de  résistance  of  the  whole 
work  (pp.  88-710) — ‘talmudic  documents’,  i.e.  translations  of  very  substantial 
portions  of  the  Mishna,  passages  from  the  two  Talmuds  (where  they  appear  to 
reflect  Tannaitic  layers)  and  the  Tosephta.  This  is  followed  by  three  very  useful 
indices:  the  first  ‘analytique-lexique’  which  offers  notions  and  definitions,  catch¬ 
words,  which  send  the  reader  back  to  the  relevant  passages  in  the  body  of  the  work; 
the  second  contains  references  to  the  O.T.  ;  and  the  third  gives  references  to  passages 
in  the  N.T.  ‘qu’on  peut  rapprocher  de  sentences  Rabbiniques’. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  book  under  review  fulfils  the  high  hopes  its  title 
raises  and  presents,  in  fact,  such  Rabbinical  texts  as  serve  as  an  aid  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  N.T.  cannot  easily  be  answered  with  an  unqualified  affirma¬ 
tive.  But  the  reviewer  has  to  state,  regretfully,  that  the  task  has  not  been  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  most  efficient  and  suitable  manner.  In  fact,  the  eleven  pages  of  the 
systematic  N.T.  index,  which  refer  the  reader  to  such  Rabbinical  passages  as  might 
be  relevant  as  background  to,  or  elucidation  of,  the  N.T.  material,  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  essential  part  of  the  work,  for  they  alone  do  justice  to  the  title.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  with  its  virtually  complete  rendering  of  the  Mishna  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  two  Talmuds  compels  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
translator’s  diligence  and  zeal  but  it  does  not  set  about  efficiently  providing 
Rabbinical  texts  illustrative  of  N.T.  narratives.  We  are,  in  fact,  offered  some  700 
closely  printed  pages  of  extract  translations  of  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  the  first 
two  Christian  centuries  without  regard  to  the  bearing  this  anthology  may,  or  may 
not,  have  on  an  examination  of  N.T.  documents.  Even  the  excellent  and  helpful 
‘index  analytique-lexique’  is  general  rather  than  specifically  N.T. 

The  author  says  in  hb  preface  that  it  was  his  intention  to  place  at  the  dbposal 
of  scholars  the  texts  which  he  had  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  two  volumes  of 
hb  Judaïsme  palestinien  au  temps  de  Jésus-Christ;  yet  this  aim  differs  to  a  significant 
extent  from  that  expressly  stated  in  the  title  of  the  present  work.  Moreover,  hb 
claim  that  these  texts  are  ‘peu  accessible’  can  scarcely  be  accepted.  M.  Bonsirven 
himself  explains  on  p.  88  by  which  exbting  translations  his  renderings  have  been 
aided  (to  the  works  of  Schwab,  Goldschmidt,  and  Epstein,  the  translation  of  the 
Mbhna  by  Danby  might  have  been  added),  and  none  of  these  works  could  be 

*  In  the  Table  des  Matières  the  section  Pirqe  Abot  has  erroneously  been  placed  under  ‘Prières 
anciennes’,  while  in  the  text  itself  it  appears  correctly  under  ‘tradition  et  succession  rabbiniques’. 
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described  as  inaccessible.  Grateful  as  we  are  to  the  translator,  we  may  doubt  the 
necessity  of  this  immense  work  of  translating  what  had  already  been  well  trans¬ 
lated.^  The  prayers  and  Pirqe  Abot  certainly  present  no  difRculty  of  access,  for  they 
can  be  found  in  every  Jewish  prayer-book.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  present 
collection  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  in  one  volume  a  majority  of 
Rabbinical  texts  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d. 

When  the  author  asks  (also  in  his  preface)  which  criteria  should  be  applied  in 
the  selection  of  his  extracts,  the  answer  is  surely  provided  by  the  name  he  has  given 
to  his  book:  ‘textes  Rabbiniques . . . pour  servir  à  l’intelligence  du  N.T.’  But 
Bonsirven  has  interpreted  his  task  somewhat  differently  (ibid.)  :  ‘  Nous  avons  pris, 
d’une  part,  tout  ce  qui  pteut  nous  renseigner  sur  le  Judaisme,  contemporain  de  nos 
origines,  d’autre  part  ce  qui  nous  permet,  dans  un  éclairage  par  contraste,  de 
mieux  comprendre  le  vieil  Israel  et  notre  religion  qui  s’enracine  dans  ce  riche 
terroir.’  These  are  aims  and  sentiments  with  which  the  present  reviewer  is  in  pro¬ 
found  sympathy,  yet  he  cannot  suppress  doubts  whether  this  great  effort  of  dupli¬ 
cating  adequate  existing  translations  was  needed  to  attain  those  aims.  In  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  a  judicious  blending  of  Bonsirvcn’s  admirable  indices,  with 
Index  III  (systematic  N.T.  references  to  Rabbinical  parallels)  as  the  centre-piece 
and  with  references  to  the  sources  rather  than  anthology  paragraphs,  would  have 
achieved  the  purpose  more  directly. 

To  these  general  remarks  may  be  added  some  observations  of  detail:  in  his 
introduction,  Bonsirven  discusses  the  problem  of  the  chains  of  authorities  which  are 
frequently  attached  to  Rabbinic  pronouncements.  The  reviewer  has  long  thought 
that  a  systematic  study  of  this  question  in  the  light  of  J.  Schacht’s  pioneering  work* 
in  the  field  of  MusUm  traditions  might  well  be  profitable.  The  parallels  between 
fuidit  and  Rabbinic  traditions,  between  isnäd  and  the  Rabbinic  chain  of  authorities 
are  indeed  remarkable.  On  the  one  hand,  even  if  some  Rabbinic  material  turns  out 
to  be  spurious,  it  does  still  reflect  the  atmosphere  and  state  of  affairs  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  created  and  is,  to  that  extent,  of  great  value  to  us  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  likely — just  as  in  the  Muslim  case — that  relatively  late  traditions  were  often 
provided  with  first-class  chains  of  authorities,  whereas  older  traditions  did  not 
always  succeed  in  acquiring  such  impeccable  authority.’ 

On  p.  viii  the  author  explains  that  the  sayings  of  third  century  Rabbis  had  to 
be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  even  when  they  were  ‘si  proches 
et  si  dépendants  des  Tannaites’.  This  restriction  only  underlines  the  reviewer’s 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  so  rigid  a  chronological  limitation  instead  of  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  subject  and  substance. 

The  complete  exclusion  of  homiletic  and  expositional  Midrashim  (explained  on 
p.  viii)  can  hardly  be  applauded.  The  argument  that  they  were  ‘rédigés  à  une 
époque  très  basse’  and  ‘à  quelle  authenticité  et  historicité  peuvent-ils  prétendre?’ 
is  not  acceptable.  Whatever  the  date  of  their  final  compilation,  these  Midrashim 
contain  much  that  is  old  and,  amidst  much  prolixity,  relevant  to  an  understanding  of 
the  N.T.  An  anthology  of  this  type  should  have  endeavoured  to  disentangle  such 
material  rather  than  reproduce  indiscriminately  vast  layers  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

*  If  I  understand  Bonsirvcn’i  remarks  on  p.  88  correctly,  he  docs  not  lay  claim  to  a  fresh  trans¬ 

lation  of  these  vast  Talmudic  documents,  but  apptears  to  have  made  use  of  the  existing  renderings. 
For  this  reason  the  reviewer  considered  himself  absolved  from  checking  the  present  translation 
against  the  sources.  *  The  Origins  of  Muhammadan  Jurisprudence  (Oxfoid  1950). 

*  Cf.  J.  Schacht,  op.  cit.  p.  171. 
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The  author’s  views  on  the  value  of  Rabbinical  sources  require,  in  my  opinion, 
considerable  revision.  His  statement  (p.  viii)  that  ‘sur  l’histoire,  soit  ancienne,  soit 
récente,  d’Israël  nous  estimons  que  leur  témoignage  est  sans  valeur'  (my  italics)  is 
very  extraordinary  indeed.  In  fact,  the  vast  body  of  Rabbinical  literature  forms  a 
veritable  treasure-house  of  historical  information;  not,  of  course,  conscious  and 
straightforward  history  in  chronicle  form,  but  the  social  history  of  a  long  period  as 
preserved  in  the  traditions,  legends,  laws,  and  entire  fabric  of  an  historically 
minded  nation.  Nor  can,  or  should,  hbtory  in  this  sense  be  distinguished  from  the 
history  of  institutions — as  is  apparently  Bonsirven’s  intention  (p.  ix). 

There  seems  to  me  little  substance  in  the  author’s  assertion  (p.  viii)  :  ‘  Nous  ne 
croyons  pas  que  se  soient  transmises  en  Israel,  en  dehors  des  Écritures,  des  traditions 
historiques  valables.’  After  all,  we  know  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
literature  of  Israel,  historical  or  other,  was  received  into  the  canon  of  the  O.T. 
It  is  not  only  highly  probable  that  much  material  of  historical  value  must  have  co¬ 
existed  with  those  writings  which  found  their  way  into  the  canon,  but  we  have 
express  and  repeated  scriptural  evidence  for  the  existence  of  historical  traditions 
and  writings  outside  the  canon.  I  need  only  mention  the  sefer  hayyaiar  (Josh. 
X.  13  and  elsewhere),  sefer  milhamot  Tahwe  (Num.  xxi.  14)  or  sefer  dibre  hayyamim 
bmalke  yisra'el  (I  Kings  xiv.  19,  etc.).  When  Bonsirven  speaks  {ibid.)  of  the 
haggadic  tendency  ‘ruineuse  de  toute  histoire’,  he  labours,  I  venture  to  suggest 
with  great  respect,  under  a  misapprehension:  Oriental  historiography  b  nearly 
always  haggadic  and  far  removed  from  Thucydidean  standards  of  hbtorical 
wridng.  It  b  our  task,  as  scholars  and  historians  of  the  ancient  Orient,  to  separate 
the  haggadic  elements  from  the  ‘halakhic’  kernel. 

In  the  introductory  part  the  author  sometimes  speaks  of  a  ‘théologie  juive’  or 
similar  expressions.  The  reviewer  has  grave  doubts  whether  such  a  thing  really  exbts. 
One  will  be  hard-pressed  to  detect  an  organized  theological  edifice  in  Jewbh  writings. 
Judabm  was  much  more  a  way  of  life  (just  as  Islam  b)  than  a  religion  or  theological 
structure  ;  a  way  of  life  into  which  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  state,  in  its  manifold 
manifestations,  were  projected,  once  the  physical  state  had  been  destroyed. 

The  selections  from  the  prayers  (fyma*,  fymoru  *esre,  qaddii,  birkat  hammazon)  will 
hardly  make  sense  to  the  student  of  the  N.T.,  unless  their  significance  and  relevance 
are  explained  to  him;  and  for  this  omission  even  Index  III  cannot  fully  atone.  The 
author  is  right  in  relying  on  Elbogen’s  classic  Der  jüdische  Gottesdienst,^  but  without 
constant  recourse  to  that  work  the  reader  will  find  the  extracts  on  pp.  1-3  rather 
indigestible  fare.  The  qaddii  b  given  in  an  unusual  form,  and  curiously  enough  the 
eulogy  which  forms  the  centre-piece  of  this  important  prayer  b  left  out  altogether:* 

»ra*?»  "a*?»*?!  o'?»*?  jiaa  xai  naw  kh" 

Although  Index  III,  under  Matt.  vi.  9-10,  refers  to  the  qaddii,  the  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  would  certainly  have  required  a  cross-reference 
on  p.  3  to  warn  the  uninitiated.  (In  the  birkat  hammazon  the  abridgements  seem 
very  arbitrary,  and  Bonsirven’s  views  as  to  the  nucleus  of  these  prayers  must  not 
be  accepted  uncritically.) 

Indices  I  (analytique-lexique)  and  III  (N.T.-Rabbinical  connexions)  bear 

*  A  work  unhappily  long  out  of  print.  The  reviewer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  A.  M .  Honey- 
num  for  allowing  him  the  loan  of  this  book  for  prolonged  periods  over  the  past  few  years. 

'  Cf.  also  Elbogen,  op.  cit.  p.  93. 
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witness  not  only  to  the  author’s  erudition,  but  also  to  the  difficult  and  painstaking 
work  which  has  gone  into  their  compilation.  They  are  of  great  assistance  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  investigate  specific  Rabbinical  parallels  to  certain  verses  in  the  N.T. 
With  so  vast  a  literary  potential  as  the  Rabbinical  documents  present,  it  is  only 
natural  that  in  a  few  cases  one  might  cavil  at  some  of  Bonsirven’s  definitions  or 
parallels;  in  other  instances  one  could  fill  in  gaps  or  think  of  other  possible 
connexions: 

Action  bonne  and  bonnes  actions  are  separately  entered  with  different  references. — 
AlUluya  is  the  response  to  hymns  rather  than  prayers;  the  term  ‘prayer’  has  to  be 
used  with  great  caution  when  referring  to  the  O.T. — Under  ancien{s)  (z^qenim)  a 
reference  to  the  first  sentence  of  Pirqe  Abot  has  been  omitted. — There  are  some 
errors,  it  would  appear,  in  the  entries  under  Aqiba  and  Bar  Kokhba:  1043  should 
probably  be  substituted  for  1456,  1457. — Pirqe  Abot  i.  5  does  not  bear  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  it  on  p.  730  :  ‘  on  doit  (surtout  les  rabbins)  éviter  [les  femmes]  ’, 
for  mrKn  oy  nmr  nam  is  simply  a  gibe  at  philandering. — One  might  doubt 
whether  the  ‘erub  is  a  good  example  of  a  ‘fiction  juridique’  (p.  731). — ^The  plural 
of  gqy  is  repeatedly  cited  as  goym  (p.  733  et  passim)  instead  oîgoyim.  Nor  was  either 
the  singular  or  the  plural  originally  a  ‘terme  méprisant’;  the  contemptuous  use 
is  a  more  recent  development,  and  in  Exod.  xix.  6  Israel  is  described  as  a  goy 
qadoiy  while  in  Ezek.  xxxv.  10  Ephraim  and  Juda  are  referred  to  as  goyim.— 
kiPaim  (p.  734)  should,  of  course,  read  kiPaim. — ^The  entry  Nazaréens  {chrétiens)  on 
p.  750  refers  the  reader  to  the  twelfth  benediction  of  the  iemone  *esre  (p.  2),  but  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew  text  of  that  prayer  (even  in  the  Palestinian 
form — as  against  the  conunon  Babylonian  text  which  contains  no  such  reference) 
ever  made  express  mention  of  nosrim.  Elbogen  {op.  cit.  p.  36)  merely  mentions  such 
a  possibility.  In  following  Dalman’s  version  {Die  Worte  Jesu)  Bonsirven  does  not 
escape  the  onus  of  proof. — ^The  author  is  right  in  describing  the  School  of  Sammay 
(in  contrast  to  that  of  Hillel)  as  ‘rigoriste’  and  ‘dure’  (p.  769),  but  ‘cruelle’  is 
surely  an  exaggeration! — Under  ‘silence’  (p.  772)  the  important  reference  in 
Pirqe  Abot  i.  17  has  been  overlooked. — On  p.  791  the  entry  under  Matt.  v.  46 
should  be  corrected  to  739  (instead  of  729). — For  Matt.  xxi.  12  the  important 
references  to  the  money-changers  in  extracts  1716  and  1758  should  be  added. — 
To  Luke  i.  59  the  extracts  694  and  2213  on  circumcision  arc  relevant. — Quite  a  few 
printing  errors  have  remained  uncorrectcd. 

Although  the  reviewer  has  felt  compelled  to  express  some  doubts  and  reserva¬ 
tions  as  to  the  general  structure  of  the  present  work,  he  is  anxious  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  helpfulness  and  importance  of  especially  the  last  too  pages.  Above  all,  this 
book  deserves  a  warm  welcome  from  all  those  who  appreciate  the  profound  signi¬ 
ficance  of  a  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  sources  to  a  deep>er  understanding  of  the 
N.T.  and  Christian  origins.  edward  ullendorff 

Itala,  das  Neue  Testament  in  Altlateinischer  Überlieferung  nach  den 
Handschriften  herausgegeben  von  Adolf  Jülicher. .  .durchgesehen  und 
zum  Druck  besorgt  von  Walter  Matzkow  und  Kurt  Aland.  III  Lucas- 
evangelium.  Berlin  (De  Gruyter).  1954.  DM.  80. 

The  first  two  parts  of  this  work,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
appeared  in  1938  and  1940  respectively.  They  were  seen  through  the  press  by  the 
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late  Walter  Matzkow  and  were  without  introductory  matter  except  for  a  brief 
statement  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover.  From  this  it  was  clear  that  the  ‘I tala’ 
text  was  the  result  of  Jülicher’s  editorial  labours  and  that  the  *  Afra’  simply  gave 
the  available  MS.  evidence  without  attempting  to  reconstruct  an  original  African 
Latin  version.  For  the  rest  the  statement  confined  itself  to  instruction  on  how  to 
use  the  edition.  The  third  part  has  an  introductory  note  by  Professor  Aland,  which 
(Hovides  valuable  information  about  the  entire  work  and  about  the  vicissitudes  of 
Part  III.  From  this  it  appears  that  Matzkow,  who  lost  his  life  in  World  War  II,  in 
fact  did  all  the  work  involved  in  carrying  out  Jülicher’s  plan  for  the  edition. 
Jülicher’s  contribution  was  his  reconstructed  text  for  the  I  tala.  Neither  Matzkow 
nor  Professor  Aland  was  able  to  elicit  from  him  or  to  deduce  from  the  recension 
itself  any  fixed  body  of  rules  on  which  it  was  constructed.  The  conclusion  drawn  is 
that  ‘offensichtlich  hat  ein  stark  subjektives  Moment  mitgespielt’,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Jülicher  used  his  own  judgment  in  deciding  between  variant 
readings,  a  thing  which  every  editor  who  really  edits  must  do  in  any  case.  But 
the  real  question,  as  Professor  Aland  rightly  sees,  is  whether  the  single  original 
European-Latin  version,  which  Jülicher  sought  to  reconstruct,  ever  existed  at  all. 
That  question  still  awaits  a  final  answer. 

Meanwhile  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  gains  that  come  from  this  work.  First  of  all 
we  have  the  two  main  strains  of  the  Old  Latin  set  out  in  such  a  way  that  com¬ 
parison  is  easy.  Secondly,  we  have  the  manuscript  variants  of  the  I  tala  displayed 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  to  see  without  much  difficulty  what  affinities  there 
may  be  between  MSS.  Thirdly,  the  disasters  and  delays  that  dogged  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  present  volume  have  had  one  good  result:  it  has  been  possible  to 
check  once  more  the  work  of  Matzkow  against  the  MSS.  This  means  that  we  should 
now  have  in  Itala  III  the  most  reliable  information  about  the  Old  Latin  MSS.  of 
Luke  in  a  most  compact  and  intelligible  form.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case 
in  very  large  measure.  It  happens  that  I  have  the  copy  of  Belsheim’s  edition  of 
Vindobonensis  (1)  used  by  Dr  E.  Kadlec  for  the  revision  which  he  made  for  Mrs  Lewis 
in  1908  (See  A.  S.  Lewis,  Old  Syriac  Gospels  (1910),  Introduction,  p.  vii).  This 
revision  would  seem  to  have  been  made  with  minute  attention  to  every  detail;  and 
I  have  compared  it  with  the  readings  of  i  given  in  Itala  III.  The  only  discrepancies 
oi  any  moment  which  I  have  noticed  are  the  following  : 


Luke  xii.  38,  vespertina  hora.  According  to  Kadlec  hora  is  cancelled  by  supralinear 
dots  and  by  having  each  letter  struck  through. 

Luke  xiii.  2,  qui  alia.  Kadlec  qui  talia  (Belsheim  quii  (!)  alia). 

Luke  xiii.  28,  expellit.  Kadlec  expelli. 

Luke  xxi.  37,  interdiu  docens.  Kadlec  inte.d.  .d.  .ii  (lacunae  chartae).  If  Kadlec 
is  right  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  i  read  interdiu  or  interdie  or  interdio. 

Luke  xxii.  66,  dixerunt.  Kadlec  duxerunt. 

Five  in  thirteen  chapters  is  a  very  small  number,  even  if  Kadlec  is  right  in  every 
case,  a  matter  which  could  only  be  decided  by  a  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  at  the 
five  places. 


It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  as  an  account  of  the  Old  Latin  evidence  for  the  New 
Testament  text,  the  work  is  incomplete  since  it  makes  no  report  on  the  patristic 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of 
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the  text  that  lies  behind  the  patristic  quotations,  references,  and  allusions;  and  it 
may  be  argued  that  at  this  stage  it  is  better  to  give  a  clear  and  reliable  statement 
the  MS.  evidence  and  to  leave  the  clearing  up  of  the  patristic  problem  to  specialized 
studies  such  as  the  Novum  Testamentum  S.  Irenaei  and  the  work  done  on  Tertullian’s 
New  Testament  text  by  Rönsch,  Aalders,  and  Hans  von  Soden.  Meanwhile  it  is 
a  solid  advantage  to  have  the  MS.  evidence  available  in  a  handy  and  reliable 
form.  T.  W.  M ANSON 
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SOCIETAS 


THE  TENTH  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Tenth  General  Meeting  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testame,nti  Societas  was  held  at 
Neuadd  Reichel,  Bangor,  North  Wales  from  6  to  lo  September  1955.  Fifty-one 
members  and  sixteen  wives  of  members  were  present;  there  were  eight  guests  and 
sessions  were  also  attended  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology.  Members  of  the  Society  were  received  at  University  College  by  the 
Principal,  Sir  Emrys  Evans  and  Lady  Evans,  and  were  entertained  to  dinner  as 
guests  of  the  Principal  and  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

Professor  Dr  J.  Jeremias  was  inducted  as  President  and  gave  his  inaugural  address 
on  ‘Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God’.  Papers  were  given  by 
Professor  H.  Riesenfeld  (Uppsala),  ‘The  background  of  St  Mark’s  Theology’; 
Dr  H.  G.  Wood  (Birmingham),  ‘Interpreting  the  present  time:  a  study  of  Luke 
xii.  52-xiii.  9’;  Professor  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  (Birmingham),  ‘The  Lucan  portrait 
of  Christ’;  Professor  F.  F.  Bruce  (Sheffield),  ‘Qumrân  and  early  Christianity’; 
and  Professor  Dr  E.  Schweizer  (Zürich),  ‘  Discipleship  and  belief  in  Jesus  as  Lord, 
fium  Jesus  to  the  Hellenistic  Church.’  A  short  study  was  contributed  by  Professor 
B.  J.  Roberts  (Bangor),  ‘The  Qumrân  scrolls  and  the  Essenes’,  and  there  were  brief 
communications  by  Professor  Dr  K.  Aland  (Berlin),  ‘The  Corpus  Hellenisticum’; 
Professor  B.  L.  Metzger  (Princeton),  ‘A  hitherto  neglected  early  fragment  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus’;  Rev.  Dr  J.  Bowman  (Leeds),  ‘The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Samaritans’;  Rev.  Professor  C.  D.  F.  Moule  (Cambridge),  ‘The  post-resurrection 
appearances  in  the  light  of  festival  pilgrimages’;  and  Professor  Dr  C.  Bomkamm 
(Heidelberg),  ‘Bemerkungen  zur  paulinischen  Abendmahlslehre.’ 

Once  again  a  record  number  of  applications  for  membership  were  received.  As 
a  result  the  following  scholars  have  become  members  of  the  Society:  Rev.  W.  R.  F. 
Browning  (Oxford),  Professor  H.  J.  Cadbury  (Wallingford,  U.S.A.),  Vice- 
President  E.  C.  Colwell  (Emory  University,  U.S.A.),  Professor  Dr  H.  Gonzelmann 
(Zürich),  Professor  G.  Delling  (Halle),  Professor  I.  Enoch  (Aberystwyth),  Professor 
F.  V.  Filson  (Chicago),  Dr  B.  Gärtner  (Uppsala),  Professor  Dr  L.  Goppelt 
(Hamburg),  Professor  Dr  W.  Grossouw  (Nijmegen),  Professor  E.  Harrison 
(Pasadena,  U.S.A.),  Professor  A.  S.  Herbert  (Birmingham),  Rev.  J.  P.  Hickin- 
bottom  (Durham),  Rev.  Professor  A.  R.  Johnson  (Cardiff),  Rev.  Dr  N.  Q.  King 
(Nottingham),  Professor  J.  Knox  (New  York),  Professor  Dr  O.  Kuss  (Paderborn), 
Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Loudon  (Uddingston,  Scotland),  Rev.  J.  D.  McCaughey  (Melbourne), 
Professor  P.  S.  Minear  (Newton  Centre,  U.S.A.),  Rev.  Dr  C.  L.  Mitton  (Birmingham), 
Rev.  H.  K.  Moulton  (Bangalore,  India),  Professor  Dr  B.  Noack  (Copenhagen), 
Professor  O.  A.  Piper  (Princeton),  Rev.  E.  T.  Rider  (Cardiff),  Professor  Dr  K.  T. 
Schaefer  (Bonn),  ^ofessor  Dr  R.  Schippers  (Amsterdam),  Professor  Dr  J.  Schmid 
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(Munich),  Professor  P.  Schubert  (Yale),  Professor  T.  C.  Smith  (Louisville,  U.S.A.), 
Rev.  D.  M.  Stanley  (Toronto),  Professor  Dr  E.  Stauifer  (Erlangen),  Rev.  Professor 
I.  Thomas  (Brecon),  Professor  Dr  H.  Vogeb  (Bonn),  Rev.  Dr  A.  M.  Ward 
(London),  Rev.  T.  C.  Warriner  (Brisbane),  Professor  A.  Wikgren  (Chicago), 
Professor  A.  N.  Wilder  (Harvard),  Rev.  R.  McL.  Wilson  (St  Andrews). 

The  Society  at  this  General  Meeting  accepted  with  regret  Dr  G.  H. 
Boobyer’s  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

It  b  no  small  tribute  to  the  confidence  the  Society  has  shown  in  Dr  Boobyer’s 
Secretaryship  that  he  has  been  re-apf>ointed  Secretary  annually  since  the  Society 
resumed  its  activities  after  the  war  in  1947.  Dr  Boobyer  has  been  associated  with 
Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  from  the  first,  being  himself  one  of  its  founder 
members,  and  appointed  its  first  Secretary  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  in  1937. 
The  Society  owes  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  way  in  which  Dr  Boobyer 
has  guided  its  fortunes  in  these  years.  The  admirable  arrangements  for  General 
Meetings,  for  which  he  has  been  responsible,  have  been  the  least  of  the  cares  and 
burdens  of  the  Secretary’s  office  in  these  years  of  growth  and  expansion.  The 
realization  of  the  project  to  publbh  an  international  journal  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  owes  much  to  Dr  Boobyer’s  advocacy  of  the  idea  in  the  early  days,  and 
to  the  prominent  part  he  played  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  establbh- 
ment  of  the  Journal. 

To  all  the  concerns  of  the  Society  Dr  Boobyer  has  given  valuable  time  and 
labour  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  Society  b  deeply  and  lastingly  in  hb 
debt. 

In  1956  the  Society  will  meet  from  4  to  8  September  in  Utrecht,  Holland; 
and  in  the  following  year  in  Britain  from  10  to  13  September. 

K.  GRAYSTON 


OBITUARY 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  following  members  : 

Rev.  Prof.  F.  B.  Clogg. 

Rev.  Dr  H.  G.  Meecham. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS, 

1955-6 

President'.  Prof.  Dr  J.  Jeremias,  26  Briider-Grimm-Allee,  (jöttingen. 
Secretary:  Rev.  K.  Grayston,  158  Falcondale  Road,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

Treasurer'.  Rev.  J.  N.  Sanders,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
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Committee  Members  Elected  by  the  General  Meeting 
Prof.  T.  W.  Manson,  Croft  House,  Carr  Bank,  Milnthorpe,  Westmorland. 
Prof.  H.  Riesenfeld,  N.  Rudbecksgatan  6,  Uppsala. 

Dr  G.  H.  Boobyer,  Millfield,  Millfield  Road,  ^ding  Mill,  Northumberland. 
Prof.  Dr  J.  N.  Sevenster,  Nassaukade  21,  Amsterdam  (W). 

Committee  Members  co-opted  for  oruyear,  1955-6 
Very  Rev.  Dr  E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  Deanery,  Winchester. 

Rev.  Prof.  M.  Black,  St  Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews. 

Rev.  Dr  V.  Taylor,  26  Newbury  Road,  St  Anne’s-on-Sea,  Lancs. 

Prof.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  Department  of  Theology,  The  University, 
Birmingham,  3. 

President-Elect:  Very  Rev.  Dr  E.  G.  Selwyn. 

Deputy  President-Elect:  Dr  H.  G.  Wood. 


THE  CORPUS  HELLENISTIGUM 

At  last  year’s  meeting  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testament!  Societas  brief  mention  was 
made  of  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  Corpus  Hellenisticum.  The  problem  was  then 
further  discussed  in  a  number  of  conversations  and  letters,  particularly  with  H. 
Riesenfeld  and  W.  G.  van  Unnik.  All  concerned  believe  that  the  moment  has  now 
œme  for  a  public  statement  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  for  a  discussion, 
above  all  as  to  how  the  work  might  be  continued.  This  accounts  for  my  report  to 
you  today  it  will  be  concerned  exclusively  with  practical  questions.  We  must 
first  establish  a  basis  for  the  work,  then  details  can  be  discussed  by  those  who  have 
agreed  to  collaborate  in  it. 

The  history  of  the  project  is  well  known,  so  I  need  only  mention  and  briefly 
describe  its  principal  stages.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  that  is  almost  exactly  forty 
years  ago,  Georg  Heinrici,  along  with  Adolf  Deissmann,  Ernst  von  Dobschütz, 
Hans  Lietzman  and  Hans  Windisch,  made  the  first  appeal  to  enlist  collaborators 
in  the  compilation  of  ‘  as  complete  a  collection  as  p>ossible  of  the  parallels  to  the 
New  Testament  from  the  field  of  Hellenism;  such  a  work,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  time,  would  render  our  researches  the  kind  of  service,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
antury  the  enormously  industrious  Wettstein  performed  for  his  colleagues  with 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament’  :  so  runs  the  text  of  the  appeal.  A  few  months 
later  Heinrici  died,  when  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  project  had  only  just  been 
overcome.  In  the  years  that  followed  control  of  the  enterprise  gradually  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Ernst  von  Dobschütz,  the  Halle  New  Testament  scholar.  Until  his 
death  in  1934  Dobschütz,  along  with  a  large  number  of  collaborators,  worked  at  the 
Corpus  Hellenisticum  ;  latterly,  he  was,  however,  increasingly  handicapped  by  illness 

*  A  report  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Bangor  on  Wednesday,  7  September  1955. 
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and  other  commitments.  After  the  Ck}rpus  had  been  divided  in  1929,  at  Windisch’j 
suggestion,  into  a  Corpusjudaeo-Hellenisticum  and  a  Corpus  Pagano-Hellenisticum, 
he  concentrated  on  the  first  part,  and  had  so  far  progressed  with  his  preparations 
for  this  Corpusjudaeo-Hellenisticum  that  he  had  specimen  pages  set  up  in  type; 
he  thought  that  printing  could  begin  before  long.  After  Dobschütz’s  death,  Erich 
Klostermann,  who  had  been  jointly  responsible  since  1929,  assumed  complete 
control  as  an  interim  measure  until  Hans  Windisch  was  able  to  take  up  duty  in 
Halle.  Unfortunately  the  hoi>es  set  on  Windisch  were  not  fulfilled,  since  he  died 
in  1935.  So  the  work  practically  came  to  a  standstill,  for  Klostermann  had  stressed 
at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  editorial  board  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to 
help  and  support,  but  not  to  do  the  real  work  of  the  Corpus.  Hope  that  work  might 
be  resumed  resulted  from  the  interest  which  Anton  Friedrichsen  showed  in  the 
Corpus.  In  1942  it  was  announced  that  the  theological  faculties  of  Halle  and 
Uppsala  would  in  future  carry  on  the  work  jointly.  Joint  responsibility  would  be 
assumed,  but  the  Judaeo-Hellenisticum  would  be  prepared  in  Germany,  the 
Pagano-Hellenisticum  would  be  done  in  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  war,  the  material 
for  the  Corpus  Pagano-Hellenisticum  was  safely  transported  from  Halle  to  Uppsala 
where  it  is  to  this  day;  however,  according  to  information  received  from  H.  Riesen¬ 
feld  it  is  mainly  still  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  dispatched  from  Halle.  For 
Friedrichsen  himself,  hindered  by  other  commitments  and  by  illness,  did  not  manage 
to  devote  much  energy  to  the  task.  A  study  by  his  pupil  Almquist  on  ‘  Plutarch 
and  the  New  Testament’  represents  the  chief  fruit  of  those  years,  while  in  Halle, 
apart  from  the  careful  and  laborious  conservadon  of  the  available  material,  no 
measurable  progress  was  made.  The  beginnings  of  it  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  early  deaths  of  Julius  Schniewind  and  Herbert  Preisker. 

That  is  in  brief  outline  the  history  of  the  Corpus  Hellenisdcum  up  to  the  death 
of  Friedrichsen  in  the  autumn  of  1954.  It  is  a  tragic  story.  Again  and  again  death 
has  removed  prematurely  the  men  who  might  have  been  expected  to  give  a  decisive 
impetus  to  the  enterprise,  first  Heinrici,  then  von  Dobschütz  and  Windisch,  and 
finally  Friedrichsen.  The  Theological  Faculty  of  Halle  was  now  confronted  with 
the  quesdon,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Corpus  was  concerned,  for  which  it  was 
responsible:  What  should  be  done  now?  Should  the  project  be  abandoned?  The 
answer  could  only  be  no,  not  only  because  of  the  work  that  had  already  been  put 
into  it,  but  above  all  because  of  the  importance  of  the  task.  But  it  was  clear  that 
new  ways  must  be  found.  The  correspondence  mendoned  and  H.  Riesenfeld’s 
inqxiiry  at  the  last  meedng  of  the  S.N.T.S.  showed  that  people  were  thinking  along 
the  same  lines  in  Upp>sala. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  The  personal  link  exisdng  between  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Halle  and  the  Kirchenväter  Kommission,  the  Kommission  für  Spätantike 
Religionsgeschichte  in  Berlin  (three  members  of  the  Halle  Faculty  sit  on  this 
conunission)  suggested  the  idea  of  asking  for  assistance  from  the  Kirchenväter 
Konunission  which  has  of  course  ample  experience  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
large-scale  scholarly  enterprises.  In  the  autumn  of  1954  then  the  Kirchenväter 
Konunission,  whose  work  in  the  New  Testament  field  had  in  any  case  been  consider¬ 
ably  extended  in  the  last  few  years,  explicidy  agreed  to  include  the  Corpus  Hellenud- 
cum  within  the  scope  of  its  work.  The  Commission  set  about  taking  thorough  stock 
of  what  had  so  far  been  achieved;  it  is  true  that  only  in  the  case  of  the  Judaeo- 
Hellenisdcum  could  the  actual  material  be  examined,  since  the  Pagano-Hellenisd- 
cum  is  sdll  in  Uppsala.  As  far  as  this  part  was  concerned  only  a  rough  appreciadon 
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of  the  situation  was  possible  from  documents  available  in  Halle.  An  approach  was 
made  to  all  former  collaborators,  and  the  attempt  made  to  find  out  how  far  their 
work  had  meantime  progressed,  in  what  state  the  material  was  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  these  inquiries,  which  were  made  about 
both  parts  of  the  Corpus,  was  not  very  encouraging.  For  the  year  1 926,  for  example, 
Dobschütz  had  given  the  names  of  fifty-five  collaborators  ;  not  a  few  of  those  had 
meanwhile  died,  others  had  lost  the  material  entnisted  to  them  in  the  storms  and 
stresses  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  had  not  found  time  to  work  through  it,  or  again 
had  in  the  interval  taken  up  other  work,  etc.  The  existing  material  in  the  form 
of  slips  was  then  examined  by  the  two  full-time  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Kirchenväter  Kommission  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  helpers  to  establish 
systematically  what  was  required  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  or  rather  to  make 
a  fresh  start  with  it.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  work  and  the  experience  acquired 
in  the  process  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  stages  of  work  are  necessary: 

{a)  Sifting  of  the  material  collected  by  Wettstein,  checking  it  against  the  new 
critical  editions,  and  its  incorp>oration  in  existing  editions. 

(b)  A  critical  examination  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  First  of  all  the 
collection  of  parallels  from  the  literature,  which  goes  back  to  the  time  before 
Wettstein,  must  be  revised;  modern  monographs  and  articles  in  journals  as  well  as 
the  commentaries  must  be  systematically  examined. 

(c)  The  material  gathered  during  these  two  processes  should  be  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  authors.  It  should  be  established  which  parts  of  these  authors  have 
already  been  dealt  with. 

(d)  Apart  from  these  three  stages  every  writer  will  be  carefully  examined  with 
a  view  to  finding  points  of  contact  with  and  parallels  to  the  New  Testament. 
Several  readings  are  necessary,  and  the  qualification  for  this  task  is  not  only  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  author  in  question,  but  also  familiarity  with  the  New 
Testament  and  its  problems. 

(2)  Stages  (fl)  to  (c)  are  best  carried  out  by  full-time  workers  appointed  for  a 
longer  period  and  sj>ecifically  for  this  purpose.  They  should  work  in  one  or  more 
central  offices.  Stage  {d)  should  be  distributed  amongst  as  many  part-time  col¬ 
laborators  as  possible,  who  have  the  above  mentioned  qualifications.  Their  results 
will  be  compared  in  the  central  office  with  the  already  available  material.  Any 
new  information  will  be  checked  for  accuracy  in  the  central  office;  in  cases  where 
the  central  office  p>ossesses  illustrative  passages  in  addition  to  the  material  sent  in 
to  them,  the  collaborator  dealing  with  the  author  in  question  will  be  asked  to 
examine  his  work  again.  In  reading  each  author  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
aim  of  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  is  to  find  out  about  the  basic  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  the  New  Testament  in  earlier  and  contemporary  writers.  The  influence 
of  the  New  Testament  on  contemporary  and  later  authors  cannot  be  considered. 

(3)  This  work,  the  magnitude  of  which  must  not  be  underestimated,  cannot  be 
carried  out  on  a  national  basis,  but  only  through  international  co-op)eration.  What 
at  one  time  one  man  could  achieve,  today  calls  for  the  mobilization  of  all  forces. 
The  first  task  then  will  be  the  formation  of  an  international  body  uniting  all  those 
who  are  specially  interested  in  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  and  for  whom  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  necessary  services  of  full-time  collaborators — ^whose  number 
will  be  restricted — and  above  all  the  services  of  part-time  collaborators,  whose 
number  cannot  be  large  enough.  They  must  of  course  be  real,  not  merely  nominal 
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collaborators,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  task  assigned  to  them 
within  a  fixed  time.  So  far  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  Corpus  has  been 
that  many  contributors  did  no  more  than  promise  to  work  through  an  author,  and 
delivered  no  material  at  all.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  international 
board  controlling  the  enterprise  will  be  to  obtain  the  services  of  all  the  specialists 
in  a  particular  country  or  g^roup  of  scholars  who  would  be  useful  to  the  Corpus— 
whether  they  are  theologians  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
or  classical  scholars  with  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  New  Testament. 

(4)  It  is  not  my  task  to  make  proposals  about  the  composition  of  this  inter¬ 
national  board;  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  discuss  this  question  in  plenary 
session,  but  to  consider  it  in  the  first  instance  at  a  suitable  time  in  the  smaller  circle 
of  those  directly  interested.  Final  decisions  will  probably  only  be  able  to  be  reached 
later,  when  all  points  of  view  have  been  carefully  considered.  So  far  the  following 
scholars  have  taken  part  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  future  development  of  the 
Corpus  Hellenisticum:  H.  Riesenfeld  as  A.  Friedrichsen’s  successor,  W.  C.  van 
Unnik,  G.  Delling  as  the  New  Testament  specialist  in  Halle  and  the  present  speaker 
as  the  chairman  of  the  ‘Kommission  für  spätantike  Religionsgeschichte’.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  might  suitably  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Union  académique  internationale.  For  this  purjwse  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  for  two  Academies  of  Sciences  to  put  forward  a  motion  in  this  sense. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences  might  be 
ready  to  do  this;  I  think  I  could  assume  that  the  German  or  the  Saxon  Academy 
of  Sciences  or  perhaps  both  would  also  be  ready  to  do  so.  There  is  already  in 
existence  in  Halle  a  permanent  office  of  the  Corpus  with  scholars  engaged  full 
time  on  this  work  ;  in  Holland  there  are  prospects  of  similar  arrangements  being 
made.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  England  and  other  countries  similar  possibilities 
exist.  As  long  ago  as  1921  a  plan  for  a  ‘  Revised  Wettstein  ’  was  publicly  announced 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  At  that  time  this  plan  was 
shelved  in  favour  of  the  then  purely  German  project,  and  the  already  collected 
material  was  sent  to  Halle.  Today  things  have  completely  changed,  and  the 
realization  has  spread  that  the  hope  of  carrying  out  such  an  undertaking  as  the 
Corpus  Hellenisticum  on  a  national  footing  is  illusory. 

(5)  The  international  board  of  control  will  then  have  to  decide  how  the  work 
is  to  be  divided  in  detail.  This  depends  above  all  on  existing  personnel  and  resources. 
In  Halle  we  are  about  to  begin  sifting  the  existing  material  for  the  Corpus  Judaeo- 
Hellenisticum  in  the  manner  described  above.  There  are  altogether  about  22,000 
slips  with  illustrative  passages  from  the  Septuagint,  Philo  and  Josephus  as  well  as 
other  Judaeo-Hellenistic  literature.  The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing 
with  the  gospels;  there  are  about  8000  slips  with  parallel  passages  for  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  Matthew  alone.  The  percentages  are,  very  roughly  speaking,  as 
follows:  LXX  40  %,  Philo  15  %,  Josephus  20  %,  other  authors  25  %.  The  situation 
is  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  the  Corpus  Pagano-Hellenisticum.  Here  there 
exist,  as  far  as  our  information  goes — a  detailed  re-examination  of  the  situation  has 
not  yet  been  possible — about  25,000  slips  with  illustrative  passages.  However,  they 
consist  to  a  great  extent  of  raw  material  taken  straight  from  Wettstein  and  other 
sources,  which  has  not  yet  been  worked  on;  only  part  of  them  is  the  product  of  a 
systematic  study  of  the  writers.  A  great  deal  of  work  will  be  necessary  before  a 
reasonably  solid  basis  exists  for  further  study,  especially  as  the  number  of  authon 
to  be  worked  through  runs  into  hundreds. 
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(6)  For  both  parts  of  the  Corpus  the  difficulties  do  not  end  with  the  four  stages 
of  work  described  above.  For  the  editing  of  the  manuscript — allow  me  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  all  the  processes  already  described  have  been  completed — 
presents  its  special  problems.  Dobschütz  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Corpus  should 
taler  the  form  of  a  continuous  commentary.  This  has  certainly  many  advantages; 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  easier  to  use,  it  has  the  advantage  that  many 
illustrative  passages  can  be  dealt  with  comprehensively  in  a  single  section  and  the 
final  evaluation  can  be  presented  in  convenient  form  to  the  user.  But  the  great 
question  arises  whether  in  this  way  inadmissible  premature  decisions  may  not  be 
arrived  at  and  one’s  judgment  given  a  bias  in  a  particular  direction — which  may 
after  all  not  be  the  right  one.  Thus  the  question  is  whether  a  plan  like  that  of  the 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament  from  Talmud  and  Midrasch  by  Strack- 
Billerbeck  would  not  be  preferable,  where  after  a  summarizing  conunentary  the 
most  imp>ortant  parallel  passages  are  reproduced  in  the  original  wording  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  text  respectively.  In  the  continuous  text  of  the  introduction  the 
less  important  parallels  would  be  dealt  with  in  summary  form,  especially  lexico¬ 
graphical  and  stylistic  details  etc.:  it  will  not  be  the  function  of  the  Corpus 
Hellenisticum  to  compete  with  the  existing  lexica  and  concordances;  it  should 
build  upon  their  foundation — the  texts  which  are  printed  verbatim  offer  genuine 
parallels,  which  are  what  really  matter  to  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum.  As  far  as 
possible  the  parallels  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  to  which  they  belong.  In  many  cases,  however,  as  for  instance  the 
miracles,  a  summary  of  longer  excursuses,  to  which  the  reader  is  then  referred, 
will  be  necessary. 

In  short,  after  the  enormous  labour  of  collecting  the  material  is  ended,  the 
difficulties  are  far  from  overcome.  The  editing  of  what  will  no  doubt  be  bulky 
manuscripts,  and  above  all  editing  them  in  a  uniform  manner  for  publication  will 
raise  many  hard  problems.  After  all  the  aim  is  to  produce  a  single  whole  and  not 
a  number  of  disparate  single  volumes.  We  must  not  underestimate  the  difficulties; 
we  must  not  underestimate  the  size  of  the  task;  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
costs  that  will  arise.  All  these  mistakes  were  made  before.  But  despite  all  these 
obstacles,  some  of  which  will  only  be  overcome  with  difficulty,  we  should  not  let 
ourselves  be  dominated  by  them,  but  by  the  goal  at  which  we  aim.  It  is  more  than 
200  years  since  Wettstein’s  edition  of  the  New  Testament  appeared.  To  this  day 
we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  comparable,  and  even  the  material 
provided  by  Wettstein  has  not  been  fully  exhausted,  because  of  difficulties  which 
arise  when  one  tries  to  use  it.  It  is  a  long  overdue  scholarly  debt  which  we  are 
preparing  to  wipe  out  by  making  a  new  attempt  to  complete  the  Corpus  Hellenisti¬ 
cum.  In  order  to  understand  and  interpret  the  New  Testament  aright  we  must 
follow  the  most  difficult  and  often  very  remote  paths  down  to  their  last  ramifications. 
We  have  hitherto  unduly  neglected  this  way  which  lies  so  near  to  hand  and  which 
is  so  obviously  recognizable  as  a  first-class  highway.  If  we  ail  make  a  prop>er  effort, 
success  will  not  be  denied  us.  So  much  is  done  towards  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  that  can  never  hope  to  have  more  than  provisional  validity.  If  the 
work  of  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum  is  done  properly,  it  will  last  for  generations  and 
help  many  after  us  towards  an  understanding  of  the  Xôyos  toO  ©eoO.* 

K.  ALAND 

*  Since  this  report  was  read  there  has  been  a  further  development  (see  above,  pp.  30i  if.). 
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Presented  on  21  September  1955,  to  the  Second  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Patristic  Studies,  meeting  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by 
Professor  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

In  1948  a  group  of  American  and  British  scholars  formed  an  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  and  publishing  an  extensive  apparatus  criticus 
of  the  evidence  ptertaining  to  the  transmission  of  the  New  Testament  as  witnessed 
by  Greek  manuscripts  (including  lectionaries),  the  early  versions,  and  quotations 
in  the  Fathers.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  is  engaging  our  attention  first. 
(Since  an  abstract  of  the  work  of  the  British  Section  of  the  Committee  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  latest  Report  of  the  British  Academy,  the  present  report 
will  refer  only  to  work  done  by  and  for  the  American  Section  of  the  Committee.) 

I.  Greek  manuscripts:  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  Greek  manuscripts  have 
been  collated,  of  which  eighty-four  have  been  checked;  and  forty-five  have  been 
recorded  in  the  master  file  and  the  recording  checked.  Thirty-two  other  Greek 
manuscripts  are  in  the  process  of  being  collated.  Furthermore,  the  Greek  Lectionary' 
Committee  (under  Allen  Wikgren  at  the  University  of  Chicago)  has  finished 
collating  twenty-nine  lectionaries,  and  is  in  the  process  of  collating  twenty-five 
more.  K.  W.  Clark  (Duke  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts 
Committee)  and  W.  H.  P.  Hatch  have  been  pursuing  investigations  (in  the  U.S.A. 
and  abroad)  on  special  aspects  of  the  text  and  the  orthography  of  Greek  New 
Testament  manuscripts. 

II.  The  Early  Versions:  Father  Roland  Murphy  (Catholic  University  of 
America)  is  preparing  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  Old  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Gospels  (for  C^.C.O.),  and  is  collating  Luke  against  the  Greek  Textus  Receptus. 
Ralph  Marcm  (University  of  Chicago)  has  completed  the  collation  of  Zohrab’s 
edition  of  Luke  against  the  Greek  T.R.  E.  F.  W.  Rhodes  has  collated  eight  Armenian 
manuscripts  against  Zohrab’s  edition.  H.  S.  Gehman,  Joseph  Bernardin,  and 
J.  B.  Payne  have  collated  Luke  in  five  Coptic  manuscripts  against  Homer’s  editions. 
Canon  Maurice  Brière  (Vernon  (Eure),  France)  has  just  published  a  critical  text 
of  the  Old  Georgian  text  of  Luke  {Patrologia  Orientalis,  vol.  xxvu,  p.  3)  and  b 
collating  it  against  the  Greek  T.R.  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen  has  collated  Streitberg’s 
edition  of  the  Gothic  version  of  Luke  against  the  Greek  T.R.  Julian  Bonfante  has 
collated  Vajs’s  edition  of  the  Old  Slavic  Version  of  Luke  against  the  Greek  T.R. 
The  text  of  Luke  in  four  Peshitta  Syriac  manuscripts  from  Sinai  has  been  tested 
preparatory  to  determining  whether  they  contribute  anything  material  to  Pusey 
and  Gwilliam’s  edition.  Dorn  Louis  Leloir  (Abbaye  de  Glervaux,  Luxembourg) 
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has  finished  collating  the  Armenian  text  of  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on  the 
Diatessaron  against  the  Greek  T.R.  The  present  writer,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Venions  Committee,  has  been  doing  bibliogpraphical  research. 

III.  Quotations  in  the  Fathers:  Paul  Schubert  (Yale  University  and  Chairman 
(^the  Patristics  Committee)  has  prepared  a  directive  (including  bibliographical 
material)  for  collaborators  in  this  field.  Quotations  have  been  slipped  by  various 
scholanfor  the  following  Fathers  :  Aithalla,  Anthimus,  Arnobius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Didymus  the  Blind,  Eusebius,  Firmicus  Maternus,  John  of  Odsun,  and  Paschal 
of  Rome.  Other  Fathers  have  been  assigned  to  various  collaborators.  J.  H. 
Greenlee  (Asbury  Seminary)  has  published  a  monograph  on  the  type  of  New 
Testament  text  used  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  reported  that  the  American  office  of  the  International 
Greek  New  Testament  Project  has  been  moved  (August  1955)  to  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity,  located  at  Emory  University,  Georgia.  This  is  the  address  also  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  American  Section  (E.  C.  Colwell)  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  (M.  M.  Parvis). 
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THE  ‘PARABLE’  OF  THE  SHEEP 
AND  THE  GOATS 

The  vision  of  the  Last  Judgment  with  which  St  Matthew  concludes  so  magni- 
Pccntly  the  teaching  ministry  of  Jesus  stands  out  from  the  Gospel  pages 
with  a  unique  and  snow-capped  majesty.  It  is  a  literary  tour  de  force  never 
quite  approached  elsewhere  in  the  First  Gospel,  and  it  possesses  that  grandeur 
of  simplicity  which  removes  it  toto  coelo  from  the  lurid  and  melodramatic 
scenes  of  the  End  which  Jewish  apocalyptic,  like  subsequent  Christian 
thought,  found  it  necessary  to  paint.^  As  Professor  T.  W.  Manson  says,  and 
Professor  J.  Jeremias  agrees  [The  Parables  of  Jesus,  p.  144),  ‘It  contains 
features  of  such  startling  originality  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  them  to  any¬ 
one  but  the  Master  himself’  (  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  p.  249)  ;  or,  again,  in  the 
more  recent  words  of  Théo  Preiss,  it  evinces  ‘  a  sobriety  of  feature  and  colour, 
a  reserve,  a  bareness  which  can  come  from  hardly  any  other  source  but  that 
of  Jesus  himself’  {Life  in  Christ,  p.  47). 

Yet  by  its  very  isolation  it  poses  the  question  of  its  own  authenticity.  In  form 
it  is  unique.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  ‘parable’  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats; 
yet  the  parabolic  element  is  confined  to  two  verses  (Matt.  xxv.  32  f.).  Nor  is  it 
marked  by  the  same  structure  of  a  simple  parable  followed  by  an  allegorical 
interpretation  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  two  parables  of  separation  (the 
Tares,  Matt.  xiii.  24-30  and  36-43  ;  and  the  Drag-net,  Matt.  xiii.  47-50)  and 
in  those  of  the  Sower  (Mark  iv.  1-9  and  13-20)  and  the  Shepherd  (John  x. 
I- 1 8).  It  is  a  combination  of  parabolic,  apocalyptic  and  ethical  teaching 
which  is  yet  woven  almost  without  seam  into  an  incomparable  literary  whole. 

But  if  it  has  proved  intractable  to  form  criticism,  the  source  critics  have 
got  no  further.  It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  the  passage  is  never  once 
mentioned  either  in  J.  C.  Hawkins’  Horae  Synopticae  or  in  B.  H.  Streeter’s 
The  Four  Gospels.  It  stands,  without  Synoptic  parallels,  in  the  Matthaean 
tradition;  but  whether  it  is  late  or  early,  composed  by  the  evangelist  or 
derived  from  his  source,  integral  or  composite,  or,  if  composite,  what  are  its 
ingredients,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successfully  analysed.  The  com¬ 
mentators  have  been  content  to  leave  it  where  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  leaves  it, 
with  the  words:  ‘Though  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  precisely  what  the 
original  form  of  our  “parable”  may  have  been,  that  does  not  affect  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  its  teaching:  “one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  entire 
Gospel”  (Montefiore)*  {The  Gospel  Parables  in  the  Light  of  their  Jewish  Back- 
ground,  p.  153). 

^  Cf.  and  contrast  Enoch  xc.  20-7  and  Orac.  Sib.  iii.  663-97. 
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Even  the  acid  bath  into  which  Professor  Jeremias^  plunges  the  parables 
leaves  it  relatively  unaffected  cit.  pp.  142-4).  There  are  certain  points 
that  he  notes  which  afford  hints  for  discrimination  between  earlier  and  later 
strata,  and  these  will  receive  attention  in  due  course.  But  as  a  whole  the 
passage  eludes  the  tests  which  serve  him  so  well  on  the  other  material.  Thus 
one  could  not  point  to  any  of  the  seven  influences,  with  all  their  sub-headings, 
which  he  sees  at  work  on  the  parables  of  Jesus  and  say  that  Matt.  xxv.  31-46 
affords  a  good  example.  Yet  at  the  end  he  is  left  with  a  discourse  of  Jesus 
which,  if  it  is  not  composite,  is  extraordinarily  unlike  the  short  pericopae  in 
which  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  elsewhere  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  Moreover,  he  like  others  admits  that  the  transition  from  ‘  the  Son  of 
man’  in  p.  31  to  ‘the  King*  in  w.  34  and  40  is  suspicious.  And  further  it 
contains  upon  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  clear  allusion  to  the  Parousia,  which 
Jeremias,  again  with  others,  does  not  believe  to  have  formed  the  original 

reference  of  the  other  parables  of  Jesus. 

In  this  situation  it  might  seem  rash  to  make  a  further  attempt  on  what  app>ears 
to  have  proved  an  Everest  of  Synoptic  criticism.  Yet  it  remains  ‘there’ — a 
sufficient  reason  in  itself,  we  are  told,  for  the  assault.  Moreover,  the  unsuccessful 

attempts  call  in  question  the  adequacy  of  conclusions  in  other  fields — in  parti¬ 
cular,  our  reconstruction  of  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  and  our  ability,  technically, 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  special  Matthean  material,  upon  which  so  much  turns. 

Relying,  therefore,  almost  wholly  on  the  tools  which  previous  workers 
have  put  into  our  hands,  we  may  set  out  again,  without  any  confidence  of 
final  success.  For  our  method  we  are  forced  back  wellnigh  completely  on  the 
slow  painstaking  application  of  linguistic  tests.  Where  there  are  no  parallels 
in  the  other  Gosptels  and  the  techniques  of  form-criticism  fail  us,  there  is 
little  else  left.  By  this  method  we  must  try,  if  we  can,  to  analyse  out  the  work 
of  the  evangelist  himself  and  to  peel  away  different  layers  in  the  tradition,  as 
and  if  they  become  apparent. 

The  opening  sentence,  p.  31,  provides  our  first,  and  in  many  ways  our 
easiest,  problem.  This  verse  supplies,  as  it  were,  the  stage  directions  and 
backcloth  of  the  scene  which  follows.  Not  only  is  it  separable  in  content  from 
what  follows,  it  also  bears  traces,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any  succeeding 
verses,  of  the  editorial  style  of  the  evangelist  himself.  This  is  shown  most 
simply  by  setting  it  alongside  two  other  verses  from  the  Gospel: 

XXV.  31  xvi.  27 

When  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  his  For  the  Son  of  man  is  to  come  with 
glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  his  angels  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
he  will  sit  on  his  glorious  throne.  ^8 

When  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  his 
glorious  throne .... 

*  ProfcMor  C.  H.  Dodd,  earlier,  contented  himself  with  a  reference  to  the  ‘parable*  in  a  footnote, 
in  which  he  says:  ‘The  climax  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  sayings  xxv.  40  and  45,  which 
are  parallel  to  Matt.  x.  40-2,  Mark  ix.  37.  The  judgment  scene  was  probably  composed  to  give  a 
vivid,  dramatic  setting  to  these  sayings*  (7%e  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  85). 
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Now  in  both  these  other  verses  it  can  be  demonstrated  with  reasonable  con¬ 
fidence  that  Matthew’s  phrasing  represents  an  editorial  modification,  in  the 
fint  instance  of  Mark  and  in  the  second  of  Q. 

Matt.  xvi.  27  indeed  represents  the  end  term  of  a  considerable  develop¬ 
ment.  The  most  original  version  of  the  tradition  seems  to  be  the  Q  passage  in 
Luke  xii.  8f.: 

Everyone  who  acknowledges  me  before  men,  the  Son  of  man  ako  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  before  the  angek  of  God;  but  he  who  denies  me  before  men  will  be  denied 
before  the  angek  of  God.^ 

In  Mark  viii.  38  we  have  : 

Whoever  is  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  thk  adulterous  and  sinful 
generation,  of  him  will  the  Son  of  man  ako  be  ashamed,  when  he  comes  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angek.* 

In  the  Matthaean  parallel  at  this  jwint  (xvi.  27),  the  final  clause  about  the 
Parousia,  added  in  Mark,  becomes  a  main  sentence,  and,  with  embellish¬ 
ments,  completely  supersedes  the  original  logion; 

The  Son  of  man  k  to  come  with  hk  angek  in  the  glory  of  hk  Father,  and  then  he 
will  repay  every  man  for  what  he  has  done. 

The  eschatological  reference,  which  attaches  originally  to  the  final  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  response  to  Jesus  in  the  here  and  now,  becomes  directed  with 
progressive  emphasis  to  a  second  coming.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  that  men  are  in  the  presence  of  the  eschatological  event,  reaction  to 
which  has  eternal  consequences:  the  event  by  which  they  are  judged  is  still 
awaited. 

Moreover,  this  series  of  parallels  reveals  two  other  tendencies  reaching 
their  end  term  in  Matthew,  which  also  feature  in  xxv.  31.  The  first  is  the 
association  of  the  note  of  retribution  with  the  Parousia,  which  indeed  within 
the  Gospels  is  exclusively  Matthaean.  It  is  added  by  Matthew  to  Markan 
material  in  xxiv.  30  as  well  as  in  xvi.  27,  and  is  found  in  the  allegorization  of 
the  parable  of  the  Tares  (xiii.  40-2),  which  Jeremias  has  clearly  shown  to  be 
Matthaean  in  style  {op.  cit.  pp.  65-7).  When  we  find  the  idea  of  eternal 
punkhment  again  associated  with  the  Parousia  in  xxv.  31-46,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  connexion  here  also  is  the  work  of  Matthew  himself. 

Secondly,  there  is  to  be  seen  in  these  same  passages  a  progressive  detach¬ 
ment  alike  of  the  glory  and  of  the  angels  from  the  Father  to  the  Son.  In  Q 
(Luke  xii.  8f.)  it  is  ‘before  the  angels  of  God*  that  the  Son  of  man  will  be 
the  advocate,  and  in  Mark  (viii.  38)  he  is  to  come  ‘in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  the  holy  angek*.  The  Lukan  parallel  of  Mark  viii.  38  has  ‘in  his  glory 
and  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  of  the  holy  angek  *  (ix.  26),  and  the  Matthaean 

^  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Matthaean  version  (x.  32  f.)  as  secondary  are  given  on  p.  230  if.  below. 

'  Luke  ix.  26  follows  Mark  without  significant  variation,  except  at  one  point  to  be  noted  below. 
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‘with  his  angels  in  the  glory  of  his  Father’  (xvi.  27).  That  this  last  at  any  rate 
is  not  a  fortuitous  change^  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  following  vetsc 
Matthew  alters  Mark’s  ‘see  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hzis  come  with  power’  to 
‘see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom’.  Moreover,  in  the  Matthaean 
allegory  of  the  parable  of  the  Tares  we  read,  ‘The  Son  of  man  will  send  out 
his  angels,  and  they  will  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  causes  of  sin  and  all 
evildoers’  (xiii.  41);  and  in  xxiv.  31  Matthew  again  introduces  a  ‘his’  into 
the  Markan  narrative,  giving  the  angels  of  the  Parousia  unequivocally  to  the 
Son  of  man.  So  when  in  xxv.  3 1  we  read  :  ‘  When  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him,  then  he  will  sit  on  his  glorious  throne’,  it  is 
legitimate  to  detect  once  more  the  marks  of  the  same  hand. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  half  of  our  verse,  the  session  of  the  Son  of  man 
on  his  throne  of  glory,  whose  only  parallel  is  in  Matt.  xix.  28.  Here  we  have 
what  may  be  a  Q  passage,  though  the  wording  is  very  disparate  : 


Matt.  xix.  28 

In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne,  you 
who  have  followed  me  will  also  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 


Luke  xxii.  28-30 

You  are  those  who  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  trials;  as  my  Father 
appointed  a  kingdom  for  me,  so  do  1 
appoint  for  you  that  you  may  eat  and 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and 
sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel. 


There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  words  we  are  concerned  with  (‘  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne’)  were  represented  in  the  Q tradi¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  only  common  phrasing  is  ‘sit  on... thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel’,  and  this  may  well  have  suggested  to  Matthew  an 
initial  throne  scene  similar  to  that  in  xxv.  31 .  The  fact  that  these  two  passages 
alone  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Gospels  depict  anyone  but  God  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  suggests  strongly  that  they  belong  together  and  are  due, 
as  every  other  trait  would  suggest,  to  Matthew.  Both  in  Q  (Luke  xii.  8f.) 
and  in  Mark  (viii.  38)  the  Son  of  man  is  not  the  judge  but  the  advocate  at  the 
court  of  heaven. 

If  we  ask  where  Matthew  derived  the  scene  he  depicts  in  xvi.  27,  xix.  28 
and  xxv.  31,  the  answer  may  well  be  the  vision  of  the  judgment  given  in  the 
Similitudes  of  Enoch,  the  only  pre-Christian  source  (if  indeed  it  is  pre- 
Christian)  to  represent  a  Messianic  figure  as  occupying  the  throne  of  God’s 
judgment.  This  idea  is  found  in  Enoch  xlv.  3,  li.  3,  Iv.  4,  Ixi.  8,  Ixii.  2f.  (of  the 
Elect  One)  and  Ixii.  5,  Ixix.  27  and  29  (of  the  Son  of  man).*  The  closest 
parallel  in  wording  is  in  Ixii.  5:  ‘And  they  shall  be  downcast  of  countenance. 


‘  I  do  not  believe  it  it  fortuitous  in  Luke  ix.  96,  but  he  appears  to  have  a  different  motive  confined 
to  this  passage.  He  seems  deliberately  to  be  making  a  connexion  with  the  words  with  which  be 
supplements  the  Markan  Transfiguration  narrative  in  v.  32:  ‘  And  they  saw  his  glory  and  the  two 
men  who  stood  with  him.'  The  glory  of  Jesus,  of  the  Father  revealed  in  the  Sfukinah,  and  of  the  two 
celestial  figures  corresponds  in  anticipation  to  the  triad  of  v.  26. 

•  Contrast  xlvii.  3,  where  ‘the  Head  of  Days'  ‘seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory'. 
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and  pain  shall  seize  them,  when  they  see  that  Son  of  man,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory.’  Nowhere  in  Enoch,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else,^  do  we 
find  the  angels  associated  with  this  figure;*  but  their  connexion  with  the 
‘coming’  of  Jesus  is  doubtless  due  to  their  Old  Testament  association  with 
the  ‘coming’  of  ‘the  Lord’.  Indeed,  the  ‘coming’  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
‘all  his  angels  with  him’  may  be  an  adaptation  of  Zech.  xiv.  5,  ‘Then  the 
Lord  your  God  will  come,  and  all  the  holy  ones  with  him’,  which  is  also 
quoted  of ‘the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  in  I  Thess.  iii.  13.* 

We  may  conclude  then  that  the  evidence  points  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
p.  31  being  supplied  by  the  evangelist  himself  as  a  setting  to  the  scene  which 
follows.  What  follows  is  still  a  picture  of  the  final  judgment;  but  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  apocalyptic  framework  or  the  link  with  the  Parousia  is 
integral  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  man  must  provisionally 
be  regarded  as  part  of  this  framework.  What  connexion  he  has,  if  any,  with 
the  tradition  or  traditions  behind  the  rest  of  the  material  must  be  considered. 
But  the  present  position  of  this  figure,  which  makes  him  identical  by  an 
unexplained  transition  with  ‘the  King’  of  v.  34,  must  remain  suspect  as  part 
qS  the  editorial  construction  of  the  evangelist. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  pass  straight  to  v.  34  and  examine  the  person 
of ‘the  King’.  The  words,  ‘Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father*,  clearly  designate 
‘the  King’  as  Jesus,  and  therefore  identify  him  with  ‘the  Son  of  man’.  But 
this  phrase,  ‘of  my  Father’,  at  once  draws  suspicion  to  itself.  It  upsets  the 
balance  between  the  eOAoyrmévoi  and  the  simple  KotxTipaiJiévoi  of  0.  41.  This 
would  not  be  decisive  (despite  the  deliberate  symmetry  of  the  entire  structure), 
were  it  not  for  the  actual  phrase  itself.  The  term  TTortyip  pou  is  used  of  God  by 
Matthew  16  times,  never  by  Mark,  and  4  times  by  Luke.  Of  these  16  times, 
15  are  either  clear  editorial  changes  or  occur  in  special  Matthaean  material.* 
Among  these  the  nearest  parallels  to  Matt.  xxv.  34  (‘  Come,  O  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world’)  are: 

Matt.  xiii.  43:  ‘Then  the  righteous  will  shine  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father’  (in  the  Matthean  allegorization  of  the  parable  of  the  Tares), 

Matt.  XX.  23:  ‘To  sit  at  my  right  hand  and  at  my  left  is  not  mine  to  grant,  but  it 
is  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared  by  my  Father’*  (Mark  omits  ‘by  my 
Father’), 

Matt.  xxvi.  29:  ‘ . .  .until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  kingdom 
of  my  Father’  (Mark:  ‘the  kingdom  of  God’). 

'  Cf.  Strack-Billerbeck,  i,  973. 

’  The  nearest  parallel  is  Enoch  Ixi.  10,  where  the  Lord  of  Spirits  summons  to  the  judgment  ‘all 
the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  principalities,  and  the  Elect  One’. 

'  The  association  of  the  coming  of  God  with  his  angels  also  forms  part  of  the  Enoch  vision: 
‘Behold,  he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  holy  ones  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  destroy 
sll  the  ungodly’  (i.  9).  This  is  cited  in  Jude  I4f. 

*  The  remaining  one  is  in  the  famous  Q  passage  of  Matt.  xi.  97  a  Luke  x.  99. 

*  Cf.  the  D  text  of  Matt.  xxv.  41:6  fiToluootv  à  tram^p  pov. 
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There  is  therefore  a  strong  presumption  that  the  phrase  *of  my  Father’  in 
XXV.  34  is  similarly  a  Matthaean  editorial  addition.  We  must  therefore  be 
prepared  to  examine  the  figure  of ‘the  King*  without  assuming  necessarily 
that  the  title  applied  originally  to  Jesus. 

But  what  of  the  title  itself?  Apart  from  the  present  passage,  there  are  four 
others  in  the  Gospels  where  the  figure  of  a  king  appears  in  a  parabolic 
setting.  One  is  the  special  Lukan  parable  of  the  king  contemplating  war 
with  another  king  (Luke  xiv.  31).  Here  the  figure  of  the  king  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  and  integral  to  the  situation  depicted. 

The  other  three  are  parables  where  Matthew  alone  introduces  the  figure 
and  where  the  fact  that  the  character  is  a  king  is  fortuitous,  if  not  otiose.  Thus 
in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ‘com¬ 
pared  to  a  king  who  wished  to  settle  accounts  with  his  servants’  (Matt,  xviii. 
23).  But  this  is  the  only  suggestion  that  the  central  figure  is  a  royal  personage 
and  the  rest  of  the  parable  speaks  of  a  ‘master’  in  relation  to  his  ‘slaves’.  If 
the  sums  involved  seem  to  require  the  scale  of  an  imperial  exchequer,  this  is 
not  necessarily  to  say  more  than  that  Matthew  felt  the  appropriateness  of 
adding  such  a  touch.  For  this  is  certainly  what  he  seems  to  have  done  in  the 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper.  Here  again  he  compares  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  AvOpcbircp  ßaatXel  (xxii.  2),  where  Luke  has  simply  dvBpcûirôs  tis 
(Luke  xiv.  16).  The  introduction  of  the  king  with  his  armies  in  xxii.  7  is 
highly  inconsequential  and  is  generally  regarded  as  secondary.^  With  this 
parable  Matthew  has  fused*  another,  that  of  the  Wedding  Garment,  to 
which  the  figure  of  the  king  may  originally  belong,  though  even  here  it  is  by 
no  means  indispensable.  In  each  of  these  cases,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  figure  of  the  king  stands  implicitly  for  the  action  of  God,  and  in  one 
case  explicitiy  so:  ‘So  also  will  my  heavenly  Father  do  to  every  one  of  you,  if 
you  do  not  forgive  your  brother  from  your  heart’  (xviii.  35). 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  Matthew  hais  a  partiality  for  parables 
featuring  a  king,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  sure  that  he  has  not  introduced 
the  figure  ako  in  xxv.  34  and  40.  Moreover,  we  should  independently  expect 
it  to  describe  the  action  not  of  Christ  but  of  God.  And  this  would  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  ‘the  kingdom’  (0.  34),  to  which  ‘the  king’  would 
naturally  be  correlative,  k  evidently  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  (as  it  is 
specifically  in  xiii.  43). 

Having  detached  0.  31  and  looked  at  the  figure  of  the  King,  we  must  now 
examine  the  passage  as  a  whole  for  traces  of  peculiarly  Matthaean  style. 
Thk  is  inevitably  a  tentative  and  precarious  procedure  and  its  results  must 
be  accepted  with  great  caution. 

In  ».  32  ouvàycû  is  listed  by  Hawkins  {op.  at.  p.  7)  as  a  characteristic  word 
of  Matthew,  and  the  figures  are  impressive  (Mark  5,  Luke  6,  Matthew  24). 

*  Luke  hat  the  much  more  appropriate  olKoSccriTÖTtif  (xiv.  2i). 

*  Cf.  Jeremiat,  op.  cit.  pp.  37!. 
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The  idea  of  assembly  is,  however  a  familiar  feature  of  the  End  (cf.,  for 
example,  Mark  xiii.  27)  and  nothing  certain  can  therefore  be  built  upon  it. 
Moreover,  in  the  comparable  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net  it 
occurs  in  each  case  not  in  the  allegorization,  which  may  definitely  be  shown 
to  be  editorial,  but  in  the  parable  itself  (xiii.  30  and  47).^  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  whereas  in  this  verse  it  is  used  in  the  regular  Matthaean 
sense,  in  vv.  35,  38  and  43  it  has  the  meaning,  found  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  of ‘take  in’  or  ‘show  hospitality  to’,  which  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Semitism.’ 

In  this  same  verse  coomp  is  also  listed  by  Hawkins  {pp.  at.  p.  8)  as 
Matthaean  (Matthew  10,  Mark  o,  Luke  2),  though  the  word  is  difficult  to 
avoid  in  any  comparison. 

In  V.  34  we  have  the  first  of  five  occurrences  of  töte  (apart  from  one  in  n.  31, 
already  analysed  as  typically  Matthaean  in  style).  The  figures  for  Matthew’s 
use  of  this  little  word  (particularly  as  a  simple  conjunction)  are  indeed 
remarkable.  Hawkins  {op.  cit.  p.  7)  gives  them  as  Mark  6,  Luke  15,  Matthew 
90.  This  can  therefore  confidently  be  regarded  as  a  small  but  significant 
indication  of  where  Matthew  is  editing  and  not  simply  reproducing  his 
sources. 

In  the  same  verse,  the  invitation  Beure  may  also  be  considered  a  Matthaean 
trait,  though  the  figures  here  are  not  decisive  (Mark  3,  Luke  0,  Matthew  6). 
We  may  compare  the  invitation  to  the  marriage  feast  in  Matt.  xxii.  4: 
SeOre  els  toùs  yàpouç. 

Also  in  this  verse,  Jeremias  sees  the  word  KÔopos  as  a  favourite  of  Matthew 
(the  figures  are  Mark  2,  Luke  3,  Matthew  8)  ;  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
evidence  in  the  case  of  such  a  stock  phrase  as  érrrô  (or  irpà)  KOTTaßoXfis 
KÔCTpou,  which  also  occurs  in  Luke  xi.  50  and  seven  other  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (cf.  also  Matt.  xiii.  35). 

In  vv.  37  and  46  oi  SlKatoi  is  used  as  a  designation  for  the  saved  at  the  Last 
Judgment.  Except  in  the  traditional  phrase  ‘the  resurrection  of  the  just’ 
(Luke  xiv.  14;  Acts  xxiv.  15),  this  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Matt.  xiii.  43  and  49,  where  it  occurs  in  a  similar  context  in  the 
Matthaean  interpretations  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net.  Moreover,  in 
ch.  XXV  it  is  not  a  designation  that  grows  out  of  the  story  itself.  Commentators, 
taking  the  title  seriously,  have  been  much  stretched  to  prove  that  it  does  not 
teach  a  doctrine  of  justification  by  works!  It  looks  like  a  bit  of  stylization 
from  the  same  editorial  hand  at  work  in  ch.  xiii. 

In  V.  40  Jeremias  suspects  twv  àBeXçcov  pou  as  a  Matthaean  explanation  of 
toOtcov  TCÛV  èXoxltTTCûv  in  terms  of  members  of  the  Christian  Church  (*  the 
brethren’),  which  is  here  inappropriate.  This  tendency  is  certainly  at  work  in 

^  The  same  concliuion  miut  also  hold  for  which  Jeremias  {op.  cit.  p.  67)  regards,  with 

insufficient  evidence,  as  a  characteristically  Matthaean  word. 

*  So  W.  C.  Allen  and  A.  H.  McNeile  {ad.  loc.),  Jeremias  {op.  cit.  p.  143),  Preiss  {op.  cit.  p.  45). 
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Matthew  (and  also  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Luke)^  and  he  may  well  be  right,  for 
again  it  destroys  the  parallelism  with  v.  45,  and  the  words  are  in  fact  absent 
from  B*  etc.,  arm.,  Clement,  the  Latin  version  of  Origen,  Ambrose  and 
Cyril.  But  in  view  of  Mark  iii.  33-5,  ‘  Behold . . .  my  brethren!  Whoever  does 
the  will  of  God,  this  is  my  brother’,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Jesus  could  have 
used  the  word  àSeX^ôs  in  a  general  sense,  even  though  Matthew  in  his 
version  of  that  saying  (xii.  49)  does  deliberately  limit  its  reference  to  the 
disciples. 

In  w.  41  and  46  the  word  odcovtos  is  applied  to  retribution;  and  this, 
within  the  Gospels,  is  a  peculiarly  Matthaean  feature  (though  cf.  Mark  iii. 
29).  Its  association  with  ‘punishment*  is  unique,  but  ‘the  eternal  fire’ 
occurs  also  in  xviii.  8.  ‘Fire’  for  punishment  is  again  a  favourite  symbol  of 
Matthew’s.  Apart  from  the  fire  of  judgment  which  features  in  Q  in  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Mark  uses  irOp  of  final  retribution  twice 
(ix.  43  and  48),  Luke  never,  and  Matthew  seven  times.  ‘The  oven  of  fire’  is 
used  in  the  allegorizadon  both  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net  (xiii.  42  and 
50),  though  in  the  latter  it  is  inappropriate  to  the  parable  and  represents, 
like  ‘the  eternal  fire’  of  xxv.  41,  a  purely  stylized  picture  of  damnation, 
derived  perhaps  from  Enoch  xcviii.  3. 

Also  in  t;.  41,  ‘the  devil  and  his  angels’  may  be  a  mythological  embellish¬ 
ment  by  the  evangelist.  It  upsets  the  parallelism  with  fiTOipaaiJiévqv  Opïv  in 
V.  34,  and  Jeremias  {pp.  at.  p.  65,  note  94)  argues  that  SiAßoAos  belongs  to 
a  later  stratum  of  the  Gospel  tradition  than  aorrotvSç;  but  the  evidence  is  not 
overwhelming,  ô  SidßoXos  also  features  in  the  allegorization  of  the  Tares 
(xiii.  39),  and  the  angels  of  the  Devil  may  derive  from  the  same  stock  of 
apocalyptic  imagery  which  has  coloured  v.  31.® 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  traces  of  what  could  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  or  characteristically  Matthaean  traits.  Some  must  be  dismissed  as 
evidence,  and  others  accepted  with  caution.  But  if  we  now  separate  out  those 
verses  in  which  these  influences  may  be  detected  from  those  from  which  they 
are  absent,  the  result  is  significant. 

(a)  p.  31  stands  by  itself  as  a  purely  Matthaean  introduction. 

{b)  w.  32  f.,  the  actual  parable  of  the  Shepherd,  are  free  from  editorial 
traces,  except  perhaps  in  the  non-parabolic  phrase  (koI  owoxöi^iaovroa 
fUTTpooflev  oCrroö  Tràvra  Tà  Jdvq)  which  links  them  with  0.  31,  and  possibly  in 
the  use  of  œcnrep. 

(r)  V. 34  (töte . . . Ô  ßaaiXeOs . . . Seöre . . . toö  TrorTpôs  pou . . .  ),  p.  41  (töte . . . tô 
irOp  t6  a{cc>viov...T$  6taß6Xcp  koI  toIç  àyyéXoïs  otCnroô),  p.  46  (eIs  KÔXaaiv 
a{côviov...oi  Sixonoi),  and  the  narrative  parts  of  p.  37  (t6te...o1  Sixaioi),  p.  40 
(ô  ßaaiXEUs),  PP.  44  and  45  (töte)  contain  all  the  remaining  Matthaean 

^  Cf.  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  p.  84,  note  96. 

*  Cf.  (for  example),  Enoch  x.  13,  where  the  fallen  angels  are  Med  off  to  the  abyss  of  fire,  to  the 
torment  and  the  prison  in  which  they  shall  be  confined  for  ever*. 
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traits/  with  the  exception  of  the  possible  interpolation  of  twv  àSeXçcov  pou 
in  V.  40. 

{d)  vv.  35-40  (with  the  exception  just  noted)  and  w.  42-5  are  in  their 
dialogue  free  of  all  editorial  traces. 

Taking  now  first  the  latter  half  of  the  passage  where  (c)  and  (</)  are  inter¬ 
twined,  we  observe  that  all  the  references  to  division,  separation  and  punish¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  whole  court  setting,  occur  in  section  (c),  that  with  the 
Matthaean  colouring.  This  may  be  set  out  as  follows: 

Then  the  King  will  say  to  those  at  his  right  hand,  ‘  Come,  O  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. . .’.  Then 
the  righteous  will  answer  him ....  And  the  King  will  answer  them ....  Then  he 
will  say  to  those  at  his  left  hand,  ‘Depart  from  me,  you  cursed,  into  the  eternal 
fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels . . .  ’.  Then  they  also  will  answer ....  Then 
he  will  answer  them ....  And  they  will  go  away  into  eternal  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  eternal  life. 

Next  let  us  set  alongside  this  the  parable  {b)  which  immediately  precedes  it  : 

Before  him  will  be  gathered  all  the  nations,  and  he  will  separate  them  one  from 
another  as  a  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  he  will  place  the 
sheep  at  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  at  the  left. 

With  the  exception  of  xà  lôvri,  where  the  application  is  already  made  (and 
which  may  belong  with  the  whole  opening  phrase  to  the  preceding  verse), 
this  is  a  simple  parable  without  allegorical  traits.  In  content  it  is  closely 
parallel  with  Matt.  xiii.  24-30  and  xiii.  47  f.  All  three  are  parables  of  divi¬ 
sion,  one  from  agriculture,  one  from  fishing,  and  one  from  sheep-farming. 
Perhaps  we  may  reconstruct  the  beginning  of  our  parable  on  similar  lines  : 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  flock,  which  a  shepherd  gathers  in;  and  he 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  placing  the  sheep  at  his  right  hand,  but  the 
goats  on  the  left.* 

What  is  more  plausible  than  that  the  judgment  scene  of  section  (c)  should 
be  the  Matthaean  allegorization  of  this  parable?  If  we  excise  the  editorial 
connexions  necessary  to  introduce  the  conversation  that  forms  the  ground  of 
the  judgment,  this  runs  as  follows  : 

Then  the  King  will  say  to  those  at  his  right  hand,  ‘Come,  O  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world’« 
Then  he  will  say  to  those  at  his  left  hand,  ‘Depart  from  me,  you  cursed,  into  the 
eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels’.  And  they  will  go  away  into 
eternal  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life. 

*  A.  Schlatter  {Der  Evangelist  Matthäus,  pp.  i6f.)  sees  the  use  of  the  participial  Atyew  (which  also 
appears  in  these  same  verses,  37,  44,  and  45)  as  characteristically  Matthaean.  In  a  comparison  with 
Mark,  which  is  his  immediate  intention,  he  probably  establishes  his  case;  but  this  is  only  to  say  that 
Matthew,  like  Luke,  writes  smooth  Greek  in  contrast  with  Mark’s  reiterated  Kai  IXrysv.  It  requires 
more  to  establish  the  usage  as  ‘a  stylistic  peculiarity  of  Matthew’  (Jeremias,  op.  eil.  p.  66,  n.  3). 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  verses  which  are  already  indicated  as  Matthaean  may  be 
regarded  as  some  confirmation. 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  this  recorutruction  avoids  the  use  of  Aorrsp,  which  may  have  been  introduced 
by  Matthew  when  making  the  comparison  with  the  Last  Judgment,  exactly  as  in  xiii.  40. 
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This  scene  would  then  perform  precisely  the  same  function  as  the  allegoriz- 
ation  of  the  other  two  parables  of  separation,  making  specific  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Last  Judgment.  The  parallels  of  language  are  striking: 

Just  as  the  weeds  are  gathered  and  burned  with  fire,  so  will  it  be  at  the  close  of 
the  age.  The  Son  of  man  will  send  his  angels,  and  they  will  gather  out  of  hb 
kingdom  all  causes  of  sin  and  all  evil-doers,  and  throw  them  into  the  furnace  of 
fire;  there  men  will  weep  and  gnash  their  teeth.  Then  the  righteous  will  shine  like 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father  (xiii.  40-3). 

So  will  it  be  at  the  close  of  the  age.  The  angels  will  come  out  and  separate  the 
evil  from  the  righteous,  and  throw  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire;  there  men  will 
weep  and  gnash  their  teeth  (xiii.  49f.). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Flock  (as  xxv.  32  f.  should  perhaps  be  called)  the 
formula  introducing  the  allegory  (‘So  will  it  be  at  the  close  of  the  age’)  is 
expanded  and  placed  before  the  parable  itself  (section  (fl))  ;  and  the  whole  is 
then  further  filled  out  by  the  insertion  of  section  {d). 

Now  this  last  material,  in  contrast  with  the  scene  into  which  it  is  intro¬ 
duced,  is  stylistically  entirely  free  of  Matthaean  touches  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  twv  àSeXçwv  pou).  If  we  set  it  out  without  the  editorial  addi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  register  the  change  of  speakers,  it  reads  as  follows  : 

‘  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink,  I  was 
a  stranger  and  you  welcomed  me,  1  was  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  I  was  sick  and 
you  visited  me,  I  was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me.’  ‘Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee 
hungry  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave  thee  drink?  And  when  did  we  see  thee 
a  stranger  and  welcome  thee,  or  naked  and  clothe  thee?  And  when  did  we  see 
thee  sick  or  in  prison  and  visit  thee?’  ‘Truly,  I  say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  (my  brethren),  you  did  it  to  me.’ 

‘  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  no  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  no  drink, 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  vou  did  not  welcome  me,  naked  and  you  did  not  clothe  me, 
sick  and  in  prison  and  you  did  not  visit  me.’  ‘  Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry  or 
thirsty  or  a  stranger  or  naked  or  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  thee?’ 
‘Truly,  I  say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  not  to 
me.’ 


When  commentators  find  in  Matt.  xxv.  31-46  the  authentic  touch  of  the 
Master,  it  is  pre-eminently  to  these  words  that  they  refer.  And  this  is  no 
subjective  judgment.  For  the  words  reflect  very  closely  three  other  sets  of 
sayings,  two  at  least  of  which  are  represented  both  in  Mark  and  in  Q,  and 
have  therefore  very  high  authenticity  value.  These  sayings  are  recorded  thus: 


(i)  Matt,  xviii.  5 
Whoever  receives  one 
such  child  in  my  name 
receives  me. 


Mark  ia.  37 

Whoever  receives  one 
such  child  in  my  name 
receives  me;  and  who¬ 
ever  receives  me,  receives 
not  me  but  him  who  sent 


Luke  ix.  48 
Whoever  receives  this 
child  in  my  name  re¬ 
ceives  me,  and  whoever 
receives  me  receives  him 
who  sent  me. 


me. 
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Mark  ix.  41 
Truly,  I  say  to  you, 
whoever  gives  you  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  drink 
because  you  bear  the 
name  of  Christ,  will  by  no 
means  lose  his  reward. 
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Luke  X.  16 

He  who  hears  you 
hears  me,  and  he  who 
rejects  you  rejects  me, 
and  he  who  rejects  me 
rejects  him  who  sent  me. 


Matt.  X.  40 

He  who  receives  you 
receives  me,  and  he  who 
receives  me  receives  him 
who  sent  me. 

(ii)  Matt.  a.  42 

Whoever  gives  to  one 
of  these  little  ones  even 
a  cup  of  cold  water 
because  he  is  a  disciple, 
truly,  I  say  to  you,  he 
shall  not  lose  his  reward. 

(iii)  Matt.  x.  32  f. 

Everyone  who  acknow¬ 
ledges  me  before  men, 
I  also  will  acknowledge 
before  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven;  but  whoever 
denies  me  before  men,  I 
also  will  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 


Lake  xii.  8f. 

I  tell  you,  every  one 
who  acknowledges  me  be¬ 
fore  men,  the  Son  of  man 
also  will  acknowledge 
before  the  angels  of  God  ; 
but  he  who  denies  me 
before  men  will  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God. 


Mark  viii.  38  Luke  ix.  26 

F  or  whoever  is  ashamed  F  or  whoever  is  ashamed 

of  me  and  of  mine^  in  of  me  and  of  my  words, 
this  adulterous  and  sinful  of  him  will  the  Son  of 
generation,  of  him  will  man  be  ashamed  when 
the  Son  of  man  also  be  he  comes  in  his  glory  and 
ashamed,  when  he  comes  the  glory  of  the  Father 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels, 
with  the  holy  angels. 

Without  going  into  a  full  argument  of  the  different  cases,  we  may  judge  the 
most  original  forms  of  these  sayings  to  be  those  in  heavy  type  above,  namely  : 

(i)  Mark  ix.  37  (on  the  general  priority  of  Mark)  and,  in  the  Q,  tradition, 
Luke  x.  16  (because  of  the  antithetical  parallelism).  These  are  probably 
versions  of  the  same  saying,  and  the  ‘  one  such  child  ’  of  Mark  is  likely  to  be 
more  original  than  the  ‘you’  of  Q  (cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  op.  at.  p.  78,  and 

(ii)  immediately  below). 

(ii)  Matt.  X.  43.  This  appears  to  be  from  a  non-Markan  source  (Matthew 
has  no  parallel  to  Mark  ix.  38-41).  Mark’s  ôti  XpicrroO  lore  is  generally 
recognized  as  secondary,  and  Jeremias  points  out  {op.  at.  p.  144)  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  recipient  of  the  cup  was  originally  in  Mark  also  ‘one  of  these 
little  ones’  (and  not  ‘you’)  and  that  this  was  the  catchword  making  the 
connexion  with  the  following  verse,  ix.  42.  Manson  (op.  cit.  pp.  i38f.) 
argues  in  the  same  direction. 

(iii)  Luke  xii.  8f.,  in  comparison  with  Matt.  x.  32 f.,  because  Matthew  has 
obliterated  the  reference  to  the  Son  of  man  (common  to  both  the  Markan 

^  Omitting  X6yows  with  W  and  k  and  C.  H.  Turner  (J.T.S.,  vol.  xxix,  af.),  T.  W.  Manson  (Tht 
Sayings  of  Jtsus,  p.  78),  C.  H.  Dodd  (fTht  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  93). 
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and  Q,  versions),  as  appearing  to  throw  doubt  on  his  identity  with  Jesus 
and,  in  comparison  with  Mark  viii.  38,  by  reason  of  its  antithetical  parallelism 
and  because  of  the  secondary  reference  to  the  Parousia  in  Mark. 

If  then  we  place  together  Mark  ix.  37,  Matt.  x.  42,  and  Luke  xii.  8f.,  we 
have  close  parallels  for  all  the  essential  elements  in  the  verses  of  Matt,  xxv  we 
labelled  {d)  (cf.  p.  233  above)  : 

‘Whoever  receives  one  such  child  in  my  name  receives  me;  and  whoever 
receives  me,  receives  not  me  but  him  who  sent  me.*  ‘Whoever  gives  to  one  of  these 
little  ones  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  because  he  is  a  disciple,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  he 
shall  not  lose  his  reward.’  ‘  I  tell  you,  every  one  who  acknowledges  me  before  men, 
the  Son  of  man  also  will  acknowledge  before  the  angels  of  God  ;  but  he  who  denies 
me  before  men  will  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.’ 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  construction  of 
Matt.  XXV.  31-46  as  a  whole.  The  original  core  is  {b)  and  (rf),  that  is  to  say, 
a  parable  about  a  shepherd  separating  his  flock  and  a  set  of  antithetical 
sayings  concerning  the  eschatological  consequences  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
Jesus  in  the  outcast  and  helpless.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  on  linguistic 
grounds  that  these  are  both  pre-Matthaean.®  The  former,  like  the  comparable 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  Drag-net,  may  come  from  the  evangelist’s  special 
source.  The  latter  perhaps  derives  from  Q.  Nor,  from  the  parallels  to  both 
elsewhere  (particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  the  second),  have  we  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  they  do  not  go  back  substantially  to  Jesus  himself. 

Matthew’s  artistry  consists  in  having  fused  the  parable  with  an  allegory  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  then  with  great  skill  introduced  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  the  ground  upon  which  the  judgment  is  given.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
is  linked  with  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  man  in  a  manner  suggested  perhaps 
by  the  connexion  already  made  in  Mark  viii.  38:  ‘Whoever  is  ashamed  of  me 
and  of  mine...  of  him  will  the  Son  of  man  also  be  ashamed  when  he  comes  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels.’  In  his  own  Gospel  Matthew  does 
not  retain  this  connexion  at  this  place  (xvi.  26  f.),  and  reserves  it  perhaps 
deliberately  for  the  climax  of  ch.  xxv. 

Finally,  we  may  look  again  at  the  characters  in  the  different  strands  of  the 
story  and  at  the  way  in  which  the  evangelist  has  brought  them  together.  The 
figure  of  the  original  parable  is  the  shepherd.  Upon  this  Matthew  or  the 
tradition  he  represents  may  already  have  constructed  an  allegory  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  which  the  shepherd  is  replaced  by  Gkxl,  represented  as  a  King 
on  his  royal  throne®  dividing  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  dispensing  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments.  When,  however,  this  is  combined  with  the  sayings 
section,  a  difficulty  arises.  For  the  speaker  in  these  is,  and  must  be,  Christ  :  it 

*  Cf.  also  Matthew’s  characteristic  phrase:  ‘my  Father  who  is  in  heaven’. 

*  The  sense  of  ouvàyw  in  w.  35,  38  and  43  may  argue  for  an  Aramaic  background  for  {d).  Théo 
Preiss  also  detects  an  Aramaism  in  the  use  of  ttmû  in  m.  40  and  45  {op.  eit.  pp.  45f.). 

*  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  Gkispels  for  ‘the  King’  used  allegorically,  and  not  merely  parabolic- 
ally,  for  Gk>d.  But  the  metaphor  of  the  King  is  so  familiar  in  this  connexion  as  to  be  little  more  than 
a  reverential  periphrasis  (cf.  Matt.  v.  35:  ‘the  city  of  the  great  King’).  In  The  Assumption  of  Moses, 
X.  3  God  arises  to  judgment  from  his  royal  throne. 
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is  only  Jesus  who  can  refer  to  actions  done  to  men  as  actions  done  to  himself, 
or,  if  it  is  original,  to  ‘my  brethren’.  Matthew  now  therefore  makes  ‘the 
King’  represent  not  God  but  Christ,  by  the  simple  addition  of  his  character¬ 
istic  TOÖ  TTorrpôs  pou — despite  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  still  evidently  that 
of  the  Father.  The  Son  and  not  the  Father  is  thus  the  judge;  and  this  un¬ 
expected  fact  is  then  made  clear  to  the  reader  by  the  introduction,  which  sets  the 
stage  and  describes  how  and  when  it  is  that  Christ  comes  to  occupy  the  throne. 

Lastly,  what  of ‘the  Son  of  man’?  The  transition  to  ‘the  King’  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  awkward,  and  we  could  be  required  to  accept  Professor  T.  W.  Manson’s 
ingenious  theory^  that  the  Son  of  man  is  a  corporate  figure  embracing  both 
the  King  and  the  little  ones  only  if  we  were  compelled  to  regard  the  passage 
as  a  unitary  whole.  On  the  analysis  here  given,  however,  there  is  an  easier 
explanation.  The  figure  of  the  Son  of  man  comes  from  the  sayings  we  labelled 
{d).  Both  in  Q^and  in  Mark  it  is  ‘the  Son  of  man’  who  is  to  acknowledge  or 
deny  before  God  those  who  have  accepted  or  refused  Jesus  and  his  own.  He  is 
not  the  judge,  but  he  is  the  advocate  and  accuser  at  the  court  of  heaven.  It  is 
therefore  no  great  step  to  make  him  the  subject,  not  only  of  the  sayings,  but  of 
the  entire  judgment  scene.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  these  sayings  were  already 
linked  with  the  Parousiain  Mark;  and  the  Parousia  itself  was  already  associated 
with  the  session  of  the  Son  of  man*  and,  by  Matthew,  with  eternal  retribution. 

Thus,  with  superb  artistry,  Matthew  uses  the  lull  before  the  Passion  breaks 
to  draw  together,  out  of  the  rich  treasury  of  his  Gospel,  those  themes  (shall 
we  be  wrong  in  thinking?)  that  are  to  come  to  such  ironic  expression  in  what 
follows,  as  the  royal  Son  of  man,*  rejected  and  unreceived,  goes  to  his  own 
trial,  the  trial  which  is  to  inaugurate,  from  that  moment  on  (Matt.  xxvi.  64), 
his  coming  and  his  session  in  glory.  For  anything  comparable  we  must  turn 
to  the  majestic  and  studied  effect  of  John  xiii.  1-20,  where,  with  the  hour  now 
come  for  the  Son  of  man  to  be  glorified  (xii.  23)  and  for  the  judgment  of  this 
world  (xii.  31),  ‘Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  had  come  from  God  and  was  going  to  God... girded 
himself  with  a  towel’,  and,  after  imposing  such  menial  service  as  the  mark  of 
the  disciple  and  as  the  only  true  blessedness,  closes  with  the  words,  ‘  He  who 
receives  anyone  whom  I  send  receives  me;  and  he  who  receives  me  receives 
him  who  sent  me’.*  In  position  and  power  too  it  has  its  parallel  in  John  xvii, 
where,  as  the  Passion  is  about  to  begin,  a  door  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  the 
Son  is  seen  in  glory,  the  advocate  of  those  for  whom  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father  has  been  prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Matthew’s 
construction  stands  the  comparison.  In  its  careful  and  composite  grandeur, 
which  yet  destroys  nothing  of  its  piercing  simplicity,  it  continues  to  convey 
the  judgment  it  records,  which,  not  only  ‘in  his  glorious  majesty’,  but  also 
‘in  great  humility’,  the  Son  of  man  brings  by  his  presence  in  our  midst. 

^  Thi  Teaching  qf  Jesus,  p.  265;  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  pp.  249f. 

*  In  Mark,  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (xiv.  62),  in  Matthew  on  his  own  throne  also  (xix.  28). 

*  Cf.  the  editorial  and  hardly  fortuitous  6  toC  dvOpcbirov;  of  xxvi.  2,  immediately  following. 

*  Cf.  also  John  xii.  44  and  48. 


LUCIEN  CERFAUX 


LA  CONNAISSANCE  DES  SECRETS  DU 
ROYAUME  D’APRES  MATT.  XIII.  1 1 
ET  PARALLÈLES 


Les  rouleaux  de  la  Mer  Morte  ont  ramené  l’attention  sur  la  connaissance  des 
secrets  apocalyptiques.^  D’après  W.  D.  Davies,  ces  documents  fourniraient 
le  milieu  littéraire  dans  lequel  il  faudrait  situer  Matt.  xi.  25-30;  on  se  con¬ 
tente  plus  souvent  de  faire  le  rapprochement  avec  la  sagesse  en  mystère  de 
saint  Paul.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  songer  également  au  logion  de  Matt.  xiii.  1 1 
‘A  vous  il  est  donné  de  connaître  les  secrets  du  Royaume  des  deux’  avec  ses 
parallèles  Luc  viii.  10  et  Marc  iv.  ii?  On  pourrait  tenter  l’interprétation 
de  cette  parole  du  Christ  dans  l’atmosphère  des  révélations  apocalyptiques. 

Beaucoup  de  commentateurs  ne  découvrent  dans  notre  logion  que  la 
volonté  de  refuser  aux  foules  l’intelligence  de  la  doctrine  du  Christ,  ou 
d’expliquer  leur  aveuglement.*  Sans  doute,  c’est  là  le  centre  d’intérêt  qui 
se  manifeste  à  la  superficie  de  la  rédaction  actuelle  du  chapitre  des  Paraboles 
(Matt.  xiii.  1-32;  Marc  iv.  1-34;  Luc  viii.  4-18),  mais  cette  rédaction 
pourrait  recouvrir  une  couche  plus  profonde  possédant  une  autre  perspective.* 
Ce  soupçon  nous  a  fait  reprendre  l’examen  de  Matt.  xiii.  1 1  et  parallèles. 

I 

LE  CONTEXTE  GÉNÉRAL 

La  construction  synoptique  où  se  trouve  encastré  le  logion  ‘A  vous  il  est 
donné,  etc.’  est  annoncée  solennellement  par  un  tableau:  Jésus,  assis  sur 
une  barque,  enseigne  la  foule  massée  sur  le  rivage  (Matt.  xiii.  1-2  =  Marc  iv.  i  ; 
Luc  viii.  4  a  laissé  tomber  tout  le  pittoresque  du  cadre).  On  annonce  une 
série  de  paraboles:  xal  éXétXTiaev  oCrroîs  iroAXà  âv  TrapaßoAals  Aéycov, 
Matt.  xiii.  3;  cf.  Marc.  iv.  2.*  En  réalité,  dans  le  texte  actuel,  Notre-Seigneur 
se  contente  de  prononcer  la  parabole  du  Semeur,  et  le  rédacteur  le  ramène 
immédiatement  en  un  lieu  isolé  où  il  fournira  à  ses  seuls  disciples  l’explication 

*  W.  D.  Davicf,  ‘“Knowledge”  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  Matthew  1 1 :  23-30’,  dans  Harvard 
Thtological  Rtview,  XLvi  (1953),  pp.  113-39- 

*  E.  Lohmeyer  (Das  Mariau-evangelnan,  Göttingen,  1937,  p.  83)  distingue  la  révélation  et  la 
préparation  du  Royaume  de  Dieu  (pour  les  disciples)  et  l’événement  que  les  paraboles  non  comprises 
constituent  pour  les  foules.  Joach.  Jeremias  (Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  Zürich,  1947,  p.  12)  souligne  que 
Dieu  a  gratifié  les  disciples  de  son  don,  la  connaissance  de  l’imminence  du  Royaume. 

*  V.  Taylor  (The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  London,  1953,  p.  257  s.)  estime  que  le  logion  Marc 
iv.  Il  s  a  pour  point  de  départ  une  parole  authentique  de  J^us  reconnaissable  à  sa  saveur 
palestinienne  et  à  sa  parenté  avec  Luc  x.  21  =  Matt.  xi.  25  s.  et  Luc  x.  25  s.  =  Matt.  xiii.  16  s. 

*  Luc  viii.  4,  pour  la  logique  du  récit,  a  corrigé  par  Sié  irapa^oXf);. 
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de  sa  parabole.  Entre  la  parabole  et  l’explication,  pour  introduire  celle-ci, 
on  intercale  un  dialogue  (Matt.  xiii.  10-18;  Marc  iv.  10-13;  9~**) 

qui  utilise  notre  logion. 

LE  DIALOGUE  INTERCALÉ 

Son  rôle  de  liaison  suggère  déjà  qu’il  est  adventice,  et  son  analyse  justifie 
l’hypothèse.^  On  remarque  dès  l’abord  la  liberté  avec  laquelle  les  trois 
traitent  cette  péricope,  alors  qu’ils  s’accordent  à  peu  près  littéralement  pour 
la  parabole  du  Semeur  et  même  pour  son  explicadon. 

(1)  Mise  en  scène  (Matt.  xiii.  10  et  par.).  Matt,  introduit  d’abord  son  mot 
favori  irpoaeXôôvreç  {v.  10).  Marc  emploie  l’expression  classique  Korà  pôvas, 
qui  ne  se  retrouve  dans  la  littérature  évangélique  que  dans  Lucix.  18.  La 
formule  de  Marc  ol  Trepi  oCnrôv  oùv  toïç  ScoSekc  (alors  que  Matthieu  et  Luc 
parlent  simplement  des  ‘disciples’)  est  contournée  et  on  reconnaît  en  général 
son  caractère  rédacdonnel.  Marc  aurait  ajouté  à  sa  source  oùv  toïç  ScbSeKo 
(R.  Bultmann,  V.  Taylor)  ou  bien  il  aurait  réuni  deux  sources  (Ed.  Meyer).* 
Ne  pourrait-on  pas  dire  tout  aussi  bien  qu’il  compose  librement,  en  se  référant 
à  la  scène  qui  précède  immédiatement  celle  des  paraboles  (Marc  iii.  20-35), 
et  où  il  oppose  les  scribes  de  Jérusalem  et  les  parents  de  Jésus,  dehors,  au 
Maître  qui  se  trouve  dans  la  maison  avec  les  Douze  et  la  foule  réunie  puis 
assise  à  ses  pieds  pour  l’écouter  (Mar  iii.  20,  32)?  Marc  avait  arrangé  cette 
scène  et  on  prétendrait  facilement  qu’il  a  remarqué  son  analogie  avec  le 
chapitre  des  paraboles  (cf.  iii.  23  koI  TrpooKOÀEoàpevoç  ctÙTOùç  èv  TrapapoXals 
êXeyev  ocùtoîç)  ;  il  conserve  auprès  de  Jésus  la  foule  qui  remplissait  la  maison 
et  il  rappelle  opportunément  la  présence  des  Douze  (signalée  iii.  20:  oùroùç). 

(2)  Interrogation  des  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  lob  et  par.).  Elle  diffère  dans  les 
trois.  Les  disciples  demandent  le  but  de  l’enseignement  en  paraboles  (Matt.) 
ou  bien  l’explication  des  paraboles  (Marc?)  ou  simplement  l’explication  de 
la  parabole  du  Semeur  (Luc). 

(3)  Réponse  de  Jésus.  C’est  la  partie  qui  nous  intéresse  surtout.  Luc  est  le 
plus  bref,  possédant  simplement  le  logion  sur  la  révélation  en  paraboles, 
avec  une  proposition  finale  réduite  au  minimum.  Marc,  après  le  logion 
rédigé  d’autre  manière,  reproduit  la  proposition  finale,  sur  le  but  des  para¬ 
boles,  en  se  référant  littéralement,  dans  les  derniers  mots  (né|iTOT6...),  au 
texte  d’Isaïe  (vi.  10),  cité  peut-être  d’après  une  tradition  juive.*  Matthieu 
allonge.  Il  juxtapose  au  premier  un  deuxième  logion  parallèle,  ce  qui 
l’oblige  à  une  reprise:  ‘voici  pourquoi  je  leur  parle  en  paraboles’.  La 
proposition  finale  devient  une  causale  (ôti  au  lieu  de  îva).  Elle  est  brève 
comme  dans  Luc,  mais  en  compensation,  Matthieu  cite  in  extenso  Isa.  vi.  9-10. 

*  Joach.  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  p.  7  s. 

*  Cf.  V.  Taylor,  op.  cit.  p.  255. 

*  Cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Cambridge,  1951),  pp.  76-80;  C.  H.  Dodd,  According 
to  the  Scriptures  (London,  1953),  pp.  36-9. 
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Vient  ensuite,  toujours  dans  la  réponse  de  Jésus,  la  parole  Opcov  5è  poncàpioi... 
(Matt.  xiii.  16  s  =  Luc  x.  23  s.). 

Les  évangélistes  se  sentaient  vraisemblablement  liés  par  trois  choses  com¬ 
munes:  le  logion  sur  la  révélation,  le  rapport  établi  entre  ce  logion  et  la 
prophétie  d’Isaïe,  et  la  liaison  de  l’ensemble  avec  l’enseignement  parabolique. 
Mais  peut-être  cet  assemblage  qui  vient  de  la  tradition  précédente  et  qui 
s’impose  aux  trois,^  ne  s’est-il  pas  constitué  d’un  seul  coup.  Nous  voudrions 
présenter  à  ce  sujet  une  hypothèse  qui  rendrait  au  logion  de  la  révélation  des 
secrets  toute  sa  valeur.  Le  caractère  rédactionnel  du  dialogue  nous  donne  en 
tout  cas  le  droit  d’isoler  de  son  contexte  actuel  la  parole  du  Christ;  rien 
n’empêche  qu’elle  ne  vienne  de  bonne  tradition,  même  si  le  dialogue  est  une 
formation  secondaire. 

n 

LE  LOGION  PRIMITIF 

Le  logion  actuel  (Matt.  xiii.  ii ;  Luc  viii.  loa;  Marc  iv.  ii)  se  compose  de 
deux  propositions  antithétiques,  l’une  affirmative,  l’autre  négative. 

(1)  Matt. -Luc:  ù\ilv  6é6oTai  yvcovai  xà  nuoiYipia 

Tfjs  ßaoiAeias  (Matt.)  tcöv  oOpovcov  (Luc)  toOöcoO, 

Marc:  Ouïv  t6  uuon^piov  SéSorai 

TÎ)s  PaCTiAEloç  TOÖ  6eo0, 

(2)  Marc:  èKsivot;  5è  toTs  ëÇco 

èv  TropaßoXoIs  xà  iràvxa  ylvExai. 

Luc:  xolç  6è  Aonroïs  èv  irapaßoXals. 

Matt.:  èKEivois  6è  où  5è6oxai. 

(i)  Il  ne  faut  pas  tenir  compte  de  la  variante  perpétuelle  xcov  oOpovcov 
(Matt.),  XOÖ  8eoû  (Marc  et  Luc).  Matthieu  et  Luc  concordent  donc  par¬ 
faitement.*  Ils  rendent  un  son  tout  différent  de  Marc  par  l’addition  du 
verbe  yvwvcn  et  l’emploi  du  pluriel  xà  puorfipia  et  ils  gardent  en  outre, 
à  l’opposé  de  Marc,  une  construction  normale.  Marc  a  sectionné  l’expression 
‘le  mystère  du  Royaume  de  Dieu’  en  intercalant  le  verbe  entre  le  nom  et  son 
génitif,  comme  on  ferait  en  grec  littéraire.*  Comment,  indépendamment  l’un 
de  l’autre,  Matthieu  et  Luc  auraient-ils  pu  arriver  à  cette  concordance 
remarquable  s’ils  n’avaient  pas  tous  deux  connu  le  logion  dans  cette  teneur 
particulière:  ‘à  vous  il  est  donné  de  connaître  les  secrets  du  Royaume  des 
deux  (de  Dieu)’?  Nous  avons  chance  d’atteindre  la  source  à  travers  leur 

*  Nous  ne  croyons  pas  que  Marc  soit  nécessairement  la  source  principale  de  Matthieu  et  de  Luc. 
Tout  le  monde  accorde  que  ceux-ci  utilisent  régulièrement  une  autre  source,  des  Loggia,  ou  un 
évangile  antérieur.  Cette  source  conunune  à  Matthieu  et  Luc,  à  laquelle  Marc  peut  aussi  avoir 
accès,  n’est  pas  fermement  délimitée  par  la  critique,  peut-être  d’ailleurs  parce  qu’elle  était  encore 
mouvante  dans  la  tradition;  nous  estimons  qu’elle  constituait  cependant  un  véritable  évangile. 

*  Pourrait-on  croire  avec  V.  Taylor  {op.  cil.  p.  255)  que  l’autorité  de  C  k  Sy*  Clem.  Iren,  serait 
sufBsante  pour  contrebalancer  la  masse  des  témoins  qui  lisent  le  pluriel  dans  Luc?  Noter  que  t6 
uuoT^ptov  au  singulier  peut  être  la  leçon  la  plus  facile  (réminiscence  de  Paul). 

*  Serait-ce  pour  nous  suggérer  d’opfxjser  iMory^piov  et  iropoßoXi’i  ?  Cf.  Joach.  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  p.  8. 
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accord.  La  forme  qu’ils  donnent  au  logion  fait  beaucoup  meilleure  im¬ 
pression  que  celle  de  Marc.^  On  ne  sait  comment  interpréter  ce  dernier. 
Parle-t-il  encore  de  connaissance,  ou  bien  de  la  possession  d’un  trésor  caché 
qui  est  le  Royaume  (avec  une  sorte  de  génitif  epexégétique)?*  En  outre, 
jiuoiVipiov  au  singulier  a  trop  de  parallèles  dans  Paul  pour  que  nous  ne 
soupçonnions  pas  Marc  d’avoir  subi  une  influence  de  celui-ci.  Nous  con¬ 
statons  de  nouveau  qu’il  fait  plus  grec  que  Matthieu  et  Luc. 

(2)  Pour  la  partie  négative  du  logion,  la  forme  de  Marc  n’est  peut-être 
pas  non  plus  la  plus  solide.  Matthieu  l’abandonne  et  Luc  a  hésité  à  la 
reproduire  telle  quelle.  L’expression  ot  ?Çcù  peut  sans  doute  s’expliquer  selon 
le  judaïsme,  où  elle  désignait  les  païens,  ou  des  Juifs  non  initiés,  opposés  par 
exemple  à  des  Pharisiens.  Mais  elle  ne  vient  qu’ici  dans  la  littérature  évan¬ 
gélique,  étant  au  contraire  familière  à  Paul  pour  désigner  les  pmens  ou  ceux 
qui  ne  sont  pas  dans  la  communauté  I  Cor.  v.  12, 13;  II  Cor.  iv.  16;  Col.  iv.  5; 
I  Thess.  iv.  12.  Il  faut  bien  avouer  que,  comprise  comme  opposant  la  foule 
aux  disciples,  elle  durcit  considérablement  la  situation  réelle  supposée  par 
l’évangile.  Elle  est  suggérée  à  Marc  par  son  propre  contexte.  Nous  avons  vu 
qu’en  écrivant  la  mise  en  scène  de  iv.  10,  il  s’inspirait  de  la  situation  du 
chapitre  iii.  Celle-ci  justement  opposait  ceux  qui  étaient  dans  la  maison,  les 
Douze  avec  des  disciples  occasionnels,  à  ceux  qui  restaient  dehors  (iii.  31,  32)  ; 
parmi  ceux-ci  se  trouvaient  les  parents  de  Jésus,  opposés  par  Jésus  lui-même 
aux  vrais  disciples  (Marc  iii.  34-5).  N’est-ce  pas  là  ce  qui  amène  Marc  à 
parler  ici  de  oi  ëÇco? 

Il  y  a  en  outre  la  formule  èv  irapapoAaïs  xà  Tràvra  yivrrai.  Lohmeyer 
propose  de  la  comprendre  comme  d’un  ‘événement’®  qui  se  réalise  pour  les 
foules  au  moment  où  les  paraboles  lui  passent  par-dessus  la  tête.  En  d’autres 
termes,  les  paraboles  scellent  le  sort  de  ceux  qui  ne  les  comprennent  pas. 
Nous  inclinerions  à  admettre  cette  interprétation,  qui  concorde  avec  la 
proposition  finale:  afin  qu’ils  voient  sans  voir,  de  peur  qu’ils  ne  se  con¬ 
vertissent  et  qu’il  ne  leur  soit  pardonné.  Les  Juifs  ne  peuvent  entrer  dans  le 

*  Elle  est  aussi  plus  conforme  au  style  des  rouleaux  de  la  Mer  Morte.  Ceux-ci  emploient  très 
souvent  presque  toujours  au  pluriel:  ‘les  mystères  d’El’,  ‘les  mystères’,  ‘ses  mystères’,  ‘les 
mystères  merveilleux’.  Ib  parlent  régulièrement  de  la  connaissance  (le  verbe  y*7')  des  mystères, 
qui  sont  révélés  ;  ce  sont  des  mystères  de  connaissance,  d’intelligence,  de  sagesse.  Contentons- 
nous  de  quelques  citations.  Le  Commentaire  d’Habacuc,  vii.  4-5:  ‘Son  explication  concerne  le 
Docteur  de  justice,  à  qui  Dieu  fit  connaître  tous  les  mystères  des  paroles  de  ses  serviteurs,  les  pro¬ 
phètes  ’  ;  8  :  ‘  car  les  mystères  de  Dieu  sont  merveilleux  ’  ;  1 3- 1 4  :  ‘  car  tous  les  temps  de  Dieu  arriveront 
au  temps  présent,  comme  il  l’a  fixé  pour  (eux)  dans  le  mystère  de  sa  sagesse’.  Hymnes,  iv.  23-4: 
‘tu  m’as  fait  connaître  les  mystères  merveilleux’.  La  littérature  apocalyptique  fournit  de  nombreux 
parallèles.  Un  seul  exemple:  ‘J’interrogeai  l’ange  qui  marchait  avec  moi  et  qui  me  faisait  connaître 
tous  les  secrets,  au  sujet  de  ce  Fils  de  l’homme’  (Hen.  xlvi.  2).  Le  mot  uuan^piov  est  employé  dans 
le  Livre  de  Daniel,  au  pluriel,  pour  désigner  l’événement  eschatologique.  Citons  simplement: 
‘  11  y  a  un  Dieu  dans  le  ciel  qui  révèle  les  mystères  et  qui  a  fait  savoir  au  roi  Nabuchodonosor  ce  qui 
arrivera  à  la  fin  des  jours’  (Dan.  ii.  28). 

’  Cf.  E.  Lohmeyer,  op.  cil.  p.  83  :  Marc  entend  la  propriété  plutôt  que  la  connaissance;  Lohmeyer 
songe  à  I  Cor  iv.  i  (les  économes  des  mystères  de  Dieu).  Joach.  Jeremias,  op.  eit.  p.  8  s.  explique 
tout  autrement. 

*  Op.  cil.  p.  83.  Joach.  Jeremias  (op.  cit.  p.  9)  traduit  la  formule  par  ‘rätselvoll  sein’. 
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r  I 

Royaume  (on  pourrait  peut-être  ajouter,  suivant  la  théologie  paulinienne  de 
‘  Rom.,  ‘en  ce  moment-ci’),  car  il  faut  que  leur  incrédulité  soit  consommée.  j 

j  La  rédaction  de  Marc  attire  très  fortement  l’attention  sur  le  problème  de  la  ; 

I  réprobation  d’Israël  et  révèle  de  la  sorte  un  intérêt  postérieur,  tel  que  celui  | 

qui  s’exprime  dans  Rom.  ix-xi;  elle  se  concentre  à  ce  point  sur  le  rapport  | 

entre  les  paraboles  et  le  sort  des  Juifs  qu’elle  rejette  dans  l’ombre  la  première  I 

partie  du  logion,  qui  visait  les  disciples  et  était  peut-être  primitivement 
l’affirmation  fondamentale  dans  la  parole  authentique  du  Christ.^  | 

Peut-être  rejoindrait-on  la  forme  ancienne  par  la  rédaction  de  Matthieu  et  1 

de  Luc.  Il  y  a  des  chances  que  le  oO  SéBoTai  de  Matthieu  soit  primitif.  Il  ] 

répète  par  parallélisme  le  6é6oTai  de  la  première  partie,  et  ce  verbe  a  servi  de 
mot-crochet  pour  unir  à  notre  logion  celui  dut;.  1 2  ;  il  existait  donc  avant  que  | 
le  conglomérat  ne  se  soit  formé.  Luc  n’a  conservé  de  Marc  que  èv  trapapoXaTs  ! 
et  a  laissé  tomber  les  expressions  qui  nous  paraissent  moins  sûres,  toTs  SÇco  et  1 
xà  TTétvxa  ylvexai.  Au  lieu  de  èKsivoi;  (Matthieu  et  Marc),  il  a  choisi  une  I 
expression  vague  :  xoïs  6è  Xonroïs.  Nous  nous  demandons  si  on  ne  retrouverait  | 
pas  la  vraie  phrase  primitive  en  combinant  Matthieu  et  Luc  et  en  lisant:  1 
Toïs  6è  XotTTOÏç  où  ÔéSoxai.  j 

Nous  restituerions  donc  le  logion  primitif  comme  ceci  :  ‘A  vous,  il  est  donné  î 
de  connîdtre  les  secrets  du  Royaume  des  deux,*  à  d’autres,  cela  n’est  pas  1 
donné.’  | 

LES  PARALLÈLES  | 

! 

Ce  logion  ainsi  rétabli  est  parallèle  à  plusieurs  autres  dans  la  tradition  \ 
évangélique.  Deux  sont  incorporés  par  Matthieu  à  la  réponse  du  Christ. 

(1)  Le  premier  s’ajoute  comme  une  sorte  d’explication  à  notre  logion: 
‘Car  à  celui  qui  a,  il  lui  sera  donné,  à  le  faire  abonder;  celui  qui  n’a  rien, 
même  ce  qu’il  a  lui  sera  enlevé.’  C’est  sans  doute  un  mot  populaire,  dans  le 
genre  du  proverbe  français:  ‘On  ne  prête  qu’aux  riches.’  Marc  a  conservé  la 
même  parole  du  Christ  dans  le  contexte  des  paraboles;  il  l’a  placée  dans  une 
chmne  de  logia  (iv.  21-5)  après  l’explication  de  la  parabole  du  Semeur;  Luc 
l’a  suivi.  Comme  la  parole  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’  a  été  déplacée  d’un  contexte 
antérieur,  il  se  pourrait  que  Matthieu  ait  conservé  le  souvenir  de  la  juxta¬ 
position  primitive  des  deux  logia:  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’  et  ‘A  celui  qui  a’. 

(2)  Le  deuxième  logion  ‘Bienheureux  vos  yeux,  etc.’  est  placé  après  la 
citation  d’Isaïe  (Matt.  xiii.  16).  Luc  le  possède  dans  le  contexte  de  la  prière 
d’action  de  grâces  du  Christ  (x.  21-2),  où  il  remplace  la  troisième  strophe  de 
Matthieu  (xi.  28-30).  Aux  disciples  qui  voient  (et  entendent)  sont  opposés 
les  prophètes  et  les  justes  (Luc:  les  prophètes  et  les  rois),  qui  ont  désiré  voir 
et  n’ont  pas  vu,  entendre  et  n’ont  pas  entendu.* 

^  V.  Taylor,  op.  eit.  p.  257  :  ‘  Mark  has  given  an  unauthentic  version  of  a  genuine  saying.’ 

*  L’expression  ‘Royaume  des  Cieux’,  qui  a  des  attaches  avec  le  Livre  de  Daniel  et  le  rabbinisme, 
a  chance  de  reproduire  les  termes  authentiques  du  Christ. 

*  Cf.  CommerUairt  d’Habacuc,  vii:  Dieu  n’a  pas  révélé  à  Habacuc  les  mystères  des  temps  derniers, 
mais  il  les  révéle  au  Docteur  de  justice  (pour  la  communauté  eschatologique). 
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(3)  La  première  strophe  de  l’action  de  grâces  du  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  25  = 
Luc  X.  21)  constitue  en  réalité  un  nouveau  parallèle  à  notre  logion:  ‘Je  vous 
rends  grâce,  ô  Père,  Seigneur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  de  ce  que  vous  avez  caché 
CCS  choses  aux  sages  et  aux  intelligents,  et  les  avez  révélées  aux  enfants.’ 

Nous  possédons  donc  quatre  paroles  du  Christ  construites  sur  le  même 
modèle,  annonçant  la  révélation  des  secrets,  avec  antithèse  :  il  y  a  les  disciples, 
et  une  catégorie  de  gens  qui  ne  sont  pas  favorisés  de  la  révélation.  Dans 
aucune,  il  n’est  question  explicitement  de  paraboles.  La  révélation  aux 
disciples  est  la  chose  principale,  celle  pour  laquelle  le  Christ  prononce 
l’action  de  grâces  ou  le  macarisme.  L’existence  d’une  catégorie  de  non 
privilégiés  n’est  que  l’ombre  qui  naît  de  la  lumière  et  la  fait  valoir,  la  consé¬ 
quence  nécessaire  de  l’élection.  Replacé  dans  ce  contexte  littéraire,  le  logion 
‘A  vous  il  est  donné’  prend  toute  sa  signification.  Lui  aussi  a  dû  être  pro¬ 
noncé  par  le  Christ  dans  une  joie  extatique  (cf.  Luc.  x.  21),  quand  il  con¬ 
statait  l’élection  de  ses  disciples  au  privilège  de  la  révélation.^ 


Reprenons  l’analyse  du  dialogue  intercalé  (Marc  iv.  10-12  et  par.).  Suivant 
Joach.  Jeremias,  pour  qui  Marc,  en  ce  passage,  est  la  source  des  deux  autres 
synoptiques,  Marc  iv.  1 1  s.  vient  s’ajouter  à  un  contexte  primitif:  les  disciples 
avaient  demandé  l’explication  de  la  parabole  du  Semeur  (v.  10),  celle-ci 
leur  est  fournie  au  n.  13;  l’interpolation  est  suffisamment  indiquée  par  la 
formule  habituelle  en  ce  cas:  xal  gXsysv  oOroïs  (v.  ii).  Nous  voyons  la 
situation  plus  compliquée.  Le  sens  de  la  question  posée  par  les  disciples  en 
Marc  iv.  10  n’est  pas  tellement  clair;  en  outre,  la  rédaction  du  dialogue  dans 
Matthieu,  qui  insiste  beaucoup  plus  que  celle  de  Marc  sur  le  thème  de  la 
révélation  accordée  aux  disciples  (en  liaison  avec  les  paraboles)  présente 
vis-à-vis  de  Marc  des  signes  de  priorité.  Le  logion  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’, 
compris  dans  son  sens  originel,  peut  très  bien  faire  le  joint  entre  une  parabole 
et  son  explication  fournie  aux  disciples,  en  commençant  par  rappeler  à 
ceux-ci  leur  privilège.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  supposer  que  le  caractère  embrouillé 
et  embarrassé  de  la  rédaction  actuelle  provient  de  ce  qu’elle  mêle  deux 
pistes  qui  étaient  primitivement  distinctes?  Deux  courants,  l’un  apocalyptique, 
l’autre  ‘prophétique’,  auraient  conflué  dans  la  rédaction  actuelle;  cette 
hypothèse  expliquerait  bien  des  choses. 


LE  COURANT  APOCALYPTIQUE 

Les  paraboles  ont  pu  faire  un  problème  pour  les  disciples.  Ils  ne  les  com¬ 
prenaient  pas  toujours  aisément  et  ils  en  ont  souvent  désiré  l’explication.* 
N’auraient-ils  pas  pu  également  interroger  sur  le  pourquoi  de  cette  méthode 

I  Danf  I  Theas,  i.  4,  l’élection  des  Thessaloniciens,  manifestée  par  des  miracles  et  charismes,  fait 
aussi  l’objet  de  l’action  de  grâces  de  ssûnt  Paul. 

'  Luc  fait  demander  â  Notre-Seigneur,  viii  g:  -ris  aCrn  sin  irapopoX^  (la  parabole  du  Semeur). 
Cf.  Marc  iv.  13;  vU.  17  (lien  avec  l’inintelligence,  vü.  18);  Matt.  xiii.  36;  xüi.  51;  xv.  15. 
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d’enseignement?  Ne  serait-ce  pas  le  sens  primitif  de  Marc  iv.  10:  ‘ils  le  ] 
questionnèrent  au  sujet  des  paraboles’?  Sous  Matt.  xiii.  10,  on  retrouverait 
aisément  l’interrogation:  ‘pourquoi  (nous)  parles-tu  (en  laissant  tomber  | 
oOtoIs)  en  paraboles’?  La  rép>onse  à  semblable  question  est  fournie  par  le  | 

logion  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’  et  même  par  la  série  des  logia  parallèles.  Elle  se  l 

terminerait  naturellement  par  une  phrase  introduisant  l’explication:  ‘vous 
donc,  entendez  la  parabole  du  semeur*  (Matt.  xiii.  18),  ou  bien,  selon  la  < 
formule  de  Marc,  compliquée  d’un  reproche:  ‘Vous  ne  comprenez  pas  cette 
parabole,  et  comment  comprendrez-vous  toutes  les  paraboles?’  (Marc  iv.  12). 

Ceci  nous  amène  à  comparer  plus  explicitement  nos  logia  avec  le  milieu 
apocalyptique,  où  l’on  recherche  les  révélations  sur  les  voies  de  Dieu,  à  la  fin 
des  tempw,  où  l’on  se  réjouit  de  les  recevoir  et  où  des  visions  (paraboles),  | 
suivies  de  leur  explication,  les  font  connaître. 

(i)  Les  révélations,  dans  l’évangile,  se  produisent  à  l’initiative  de  Jésus  et  i 
par  son  intermédiaire.  Jésus  est  à  la  fois  celui  qui  reçoit  les  secrets  divins,  1 
celui  qui  les  obtient  pour  ses  disciples  et  celui  qui  les  révèle.  Il  n’est  pas  un 
révélateur  quelconque,  il  révèle  à  titre  de  Fils  de  Dieu  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20; 
xvi.  16-17;  27).  D’où  nos  logia  de  révélation.  Ceux-ci  s’insèrent  sans 

peine  dans  le  milieu  littéraire  des  ap>ocalypses.  Nous  croyons  même  constater 
des  contacts  verbaux  avec  le  Livre  de  Daniel.  Nous  avons  essayé  d’en  fournir 
la  preuve  pour  Matt.  xi.  25  =  Luc  x.  2 1  Serait-il  trop  téméraire  de  supposer 
également  une  réminiscence  de  Daniel  dans  le  texte  qui  est  à  la  base  de 
Matt.  xiii.  16-17  et  x.  23-4?  Luc  aurait  conservé  un  élément  archaïque 
du  logion  primitif  en  écrivant  ‘les  rois’  quand  Matthieu  parle  des  ‘justes’. 

On  songerait  à  Nabuchodonosor  et  aux  autres  rois  de  Daniel;  les  prophètes 
auraient  remplacé  les  sages  de  Baby  lone.*  Le  logion  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’ 
offre  des  accointances  très  particulières  avec  Daniel.  Les  mystères  du  Royaume 
révélés  par  le  Christ  dans  ses  paraboles  ont  des  analogies  profondes  avec  ceux 
de  Daniel  ii),*  regardant  la  succession  des  empires  qui  feront  place  au 
Royaume  des  Saints  du  Très-Haut  à  la  fin  des  temps.*  Dieu  seul  peut  révéler 
ces  mystères.®  L’expression ‘les  mystères  du  Royaume  des  Cieux  (de  Dieu)’ 
n’a  de  parallèle  exact  nulle  part,  mais  la  formule  y  est  préparée  dans  Daniel: 
il  s’agit  là  du  royaume  que  recevront  les  Saints  du  Très-Haut,  d’un  royaume 
étemel,  etc.*  dont  les  destinées  font  partie  des  mystères  révélés  par  Dieu. 

*  Cf.  ‘Les  sources  scripturaires  de  Matth,  xi.  25-30’  dans  Ephemerides  Theologicae  Lovanienses,  xxx 
(>954).  PP-  740-6;  XXXI  (1955),  pp.  331-42. 

*  Dans  sa  forme  actuelle,  le  macarisme  est  à  comparer  avec  le  commentaire  d’Habacuc  vü: 
Dieu  n’a  pas  (ait  connaître  à  Habacuc — qui  représente  les  prophètes  de  notre  texte — le  mystère  des 
temps  derniers,  mais  il  les  révèle  au  Docteur  de  justice  (qui  en  fera  bénéficier  la  communauté 
eschatologique) . 

*  Le  mot  iMon^ov  qui  n’est  employé  que  dans  les  livres  tardifs  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  signifie 
‘secret’  au  sens  profane  (Tobic,  Judith,  II  Mach.)  ou  bien  fait  allusion  aux  cultes  païens  (Sap.  vi.  15, 

23)  ou  à  l’origine  divine  de  la  Sagesse  (Sap.  ii.  22;  vi.  22)  Avec  le  sens  mystère  eschatologique, 
révélé  par  Dieu  dans  des  visions,  il  n’intervient  que  dans  Daniel,  ch.  ii  (ii.  28-9;  47). 

*  Dan.  ü.  28.  *  Dan.  ii.  47. 

*  Dan.  ii.  44;  iii.  33  (loo);  vii.  14,  18,  27  (nos  références  se  rapportent  à  LXX). 
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La  forme  de  Matthieu:  ‘le  royaume  des  Cieux’  rappelle  particulièrement 
Daniel:  Dieu  est  mis  en  rapport  avec  le  ciel;^  il  est  appelé  le  Seigneur  du 
del,*  le  Dieu  du  ciel.®  On  est  tout  près  de  le  désigner  par  ‘le  ciel’.® 

(2)  Dans  ce  milieu  littéraire  la  révélation  se  fait  normalement  par  des 
paraboles,  si  nous  entendons  par  paraboles  au  sens  large,  à  la  mode  sémitique, 
des  visions,  des  paraboles  proprement  dites  ou  des  allégories,  des  images 
lymboliques.  Les  exemples  de  ces  paraboles  porteuses  de  révélation  se 
multiplient  depuis  Ezéchiel,  dans  Hén.,  Apocalypse  de  Baruch,  IV  Esdr.* 

C’est  le  cas  en  particulier  pour  le  Livre  de  Daniel,  où  le  thème  littéraire  de 
la  révélation  à  deux  degrés  intervient  régulièrement.  Dieu  envoie  en  songe 
une  image  qui  représente  l’avenir,  et  Daniel  le  prophète  reçoit  de  Dieu  la 
connaissance  de  sa  signification.  Ou  bien,  dans  la  deuxième  partie  du  livre, 
Daniel  reçoit  les  visions  qu’un  ange  lui  explique.  L’influence  spéciale  de 
Daniel  continue  à  peser  sur  tout  le  chapitre  des  paraboles.  Elle  se  marque 
non  seulement  dans  le  thème  de  la  révélation  à  deux  degrés,  mais  dans  des 
contacts  précis.  La  parabole  du  grain  de  sénevé  se  réfère  explicitement  au 
grand  arbre  de  Nabuchodonosor  (Dan.  iv.  9,  18);  cette  petite  semence  qui 
devient  le  grand  arbre  rappelle  aussi  sans  peine  la  petite  pierre  détachée  de 
la  montagne  et  qui  devient  une  montagne  couvrant  le  monde  (Dan.  ii.  34, 
44  s.).  On  constate  cette  même  influence  dans  l’explication  de  la  parabole  de 
l’ivraie,  et  sur  la  parabole  du  filet  (qui  mélange  la  parabole  proprement  dite  et 
son  application  allégorique). 

La  parabole,  dans  ce  courant  et  ce  milieu  littéraire,  a  donc  pour  fin  de 
révéler  les  secrets  de  Dieu.  L’évangéliste  Matthieu  a  bien  conscience  encore 
de  ce  but  premier;  il  introduit,  dans  la  première  conclusion  du  discours  en 
paraboles,  sa  formule  habituelle  :  afin  d’accomplir  la  parole  du  prophète,  et  il 
dte  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  :  ‘j ’ouvrirai  la  bouche  en  paraboles,  j’évoquerai  les  choses 
cachées  depuis  la  création’  (Matt.  xiii.  35). 

Le  discours  des  paraboles  constitue  ainsi  une  unité  littéraire  où  sont  réunis 
des  éléments  de  caractère  différent,  mais  qui  tous  ont  leurs  analogies  dans 
le  milieu  apocalyptique  où  ils  forment  également  unité  littéraire  : 

(1)  le  thème  de  la  révélation  à  deux  degrés,  une  révélation  obscure  par 
visions,  paraboles,  mystères,  et  une  révélation  claire  qui  consiste  à  expliquer 
les  mystères; 

(2)  les  paraboles  (allégories,  visions,  symboles,  etc.)  ; 

(3)  les  explications  des ‘paraboles’; 

(4)  des  logia  qui  expriment  le  privilège  de  ceux  qui  reçoivent  la 
révélation.* 

Notre  logion  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné’,  pourvu  qu’on  lui  laisse  exprimer  ce 

*  Dan.  ü.  28;  iii.  17:  iv.  23.  *  Dan.  U.  37:  iv.  14. 

*  Dan.  ii.  44;  iv.  29,  31,  32,  34.  *  Suzanne,  vv.  9,  35  (Théod.). 

*  Cf.  M.  Hennaniuk,  La  ParaboU  évangéliqu*  (Louvain,  1947),  pp.  105-51. 

*  Toute  révélation  est  un  privilège  et  crée  deux  catégories,  les  privilégiés  (les  intelligents)  et  les 
autres.  Cf.  par  exemple  IV  Esdr.  xiv.  2-6,  44-7;  xv.  1-4;  Dan.  xii.  9  s. 
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qu’il  exprime  à  première  vue  et  dans  sa  forme  primitive,  le  privilège  des  élus 
de  la  révélation,  est  bien  en  place  dans  le  milieu  littéraire  du  courant 
apocalyptique  et  relie  normalement  les  paraboles  et  leur  explication.  Marc 
iv.  1 1  s.  par.  n’est  donc  pas  une  simple  interp>olation. 

LE  COURANT  PROPHÉTIQ^UE 

Notre-Seigneur  a  réfléchi  à  l’insuccès  de  sa  carrière.  Il  se  l’est  expliqué 
comme  une  nécessité,  en  vertu  de  l’accomplissement  de  la  prophétie  d’Isaïe 
(vi.  9-10).  Nos  évangiles  synoptiques  ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  à  se  servir  de  cette 
prophétie  qui,  dès  le  début,  a  caractérisé  le  rôle  du  prophète.  Jean  l’a  citée  en 
faisant  le  commentaire  de  ce  qu’avait  été  toute  la  carrière  du  Christ:  ‘(les 
Juifs)  n’ont  pas  pu  croire,  parce  qu’Isaïe  avait  dit:  il  a  aveuglé  leurs  yeux, 
etc.’^  (Jean  xii.  39-40).  Paul  le  citera  également  à  la  fin  des  Actes,  comme 
s’il  caractérisait  ainsi  toute  la  carrière  apostolique  qui  a  consommé  le  rejet 
des  Juifs  et  l’appel  des  païens  (Actes  xxviii.  25-8).  Un  parallèle  à  l’usage 
d’Isme  du  chapitre  des  paraboles  est  conservé  par  nos  synoptiques:  Jésus 
explique  par  l’accomplissement  de  la  prophétie  d’Isaïe  (xxix.  13)  l’attitude  des 
Pharisiens  qui  préfèrent  leurs  doctrines  humaines  à  l’obéissance  à  Dieu 
(Matt.  XV.  7  s.;  Marc  vii.  6-8)  et  là  aussi  reparaît  le  thème  parabolique 
(Matt.  XV.  12,  15-17  par.). 

Il  n’y  a  donc  rien  d’étrange  à  ce  que  Notre-Seigneur  se  soit  appliqué  la 
prophétie  d’Isaïe  (vi.  9-10).  Est-ce  lui  qui  l’a  unie  au  logion  ‘A  vous  il  a  été 
donné’?  C’est  fort  vraisemblable.  Deux  hypothèses  se  présentent.  Dans  la 
première,  la  prophétie  se  raccorderait  au  logion  sans  qu’on  songe  aux 
paraboles.*  Nous  préférons  une  autre  hypothèse.  Le  logion  n’a  pas  existé  au 
dehors  du  contexte  apocalyptique  et  parabolique  où  la  révélation  est  liée  à 
l’enseignement  en  paraboles.  Les  paraboles  sont  comme  la  pierre  de  touche 
de  l’intelligence  ;  la  ligne  de  démarcation  entre  la  foi  et  l’incrédulité  passe  par 
elles.  Car  il  s’agira  toujours  d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  de  se  soumettre  à  la 
volonté  de  Dieu  manifestée,  et  celle-ci  s’exprime  pour  ainsi  dire  nécessaire¬ 
ment  en  symboles,  en  paraboles.  Suivant  qu’on  pénètre  ou  ne  pénètre  pas 
les  symboles,  on  appartient  à  la  classe  des  ‘intelligents’  ou  des  incrédules. 

Et  d’ailleurs,  la  deuxième  partie  du  logion  amorçait  le  développement  que 
nous  appelons  le  courant  prophétique,  en  faisant  prévoir  une  catégorie 
d’incrédules,  incapable  de  comprendre  les  paraboles.  Cette  perspective, 
qui  naît  du  logion,  en  rencontre  une  autre  qui  vient  d’Isaïe  et  qui  annonce 
que  la  foule  verra  et  ne  verra  pas,  entendra  et  ne  comprendra  pas.  ‘Voir’ 
et  ‘entendre’  (comprendre)  s’appliquent  naturellement  à  la  pénétration  des 
symboles  ou  paraboles.  Isaïe  lui-même,  comme  tous  les  prophètes,  était  censé 
avoir  parlé  en  paraboles.  Le  deuxième  grand  texte  d’Isaïe  (xxix.  13),  cité 

*  L’evangilc  de  Jean  considère  tout  l’enseignement  du  Christ  et  même  ses  miracles  comme  une 
vaute  fresque  ptarabolique. 

*  L’hypothèse  semble  suggérée  par  V.  Taylor,  op.  cit.  p.  257. 


là 
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par  Matt.  xv.  8  s.  =  Marc  vii.  6  s.  est  tiré  d’un  contexte  où  le  prophète  menace 
les  habitants  de  Jérusalem  d’aveugler  leurs  intelligences,  leurs  prophètes, 
‘ceux  qui  voient  les  choses  cachées  (xà  Kpvnrrà),  de  sorte  que  les  visions 
seront  pour  eux  comme  les  paroles  d’un  livre  scellé’  (Isa.  xxix.  10  s.).  Il  ne 
manque  que  le  terme  ‘les  paraboles’. 

On  a  donc  réfléchi  à  la  double  portée  de  l’enseignement  parabolique: 
à  côté  des  disciples,  il  créait  le  groupe, — la  foule,  presque  tous  les  Juifs, — 
frustré  de  la  révélation.  Comment  expliquer  la  volonté  de  Dieu  qui  se 
manifeste  ainsi?  Les  disciples  n’auraient-ils  pu  demander  à  Notre-Seigneur, 
à  un  certain  moment  de  sa  carrière,  pourquoi  il  continuait  à  prononcer  ses 
paraboles  en  public,  alors  que  les  Juifs  ne  les  comprenaient  pas?  Notre- 
Seigneur  aurait  dû  répondre:  ‘parce  que  déjà  ils  voient  sans  voir;  et  il  faut 
que  s’accomplisse  la  prophétie  d’Isaïe. . ..’ 

LE  CONFLUENT  DES  DEUX  COURANTS 

Notre  rédaction  actuelle  a  mélangé  au  courant  apocalyptique,  le  plus  fort, 
un  courant  prophétique  qui  colore  le  premier,  mais  seulement  dans  le 
dialogue  Matt.  xiii.  10-17  et  par.  (et  peut-être  Marc  iv.  33-4).  On  peut 
expliquer  de  plusieurs  façons  le  phénomène  de  confusion  des  deux  courants 
qui  s’est  produit.  Il  est  probable  qu’il  s’est  réalisé  en  partie  à  la  période  de  la 
tradition  orale.  Pour  réunir  la  parabole  du  Semeur  et  son  explication,  on 
possédait  le  thème  du  dialogue  dans  sa  forme  apocalyptique.  Mais  en  même 
temps,  l’interrogation:  ‘pourquoi  les  paraboles’,  et  la  partie  négative  du 
logion  ‘à  d’autres,  ce  n’est  pas  donné’,  attiraient  dans  la  mémoire  un  autre 
dialogue  traditionnel  où  le  Christ  avait  attaché  à  l’enseignement  en  paraboles 
l’idée  de  l’accomplissement  de  la  prophétie  d’Isaïe  sur  l’aveuglement  des 
Juifs.  Si  nous  arrivons  à  déterminer  exactement  les  formes  successives  que  le 
logion  a  reçues  et  leur  liaison  avec  le  contexte,  nous  pourrons  sans  doute  nous 
rendre  compte  de  la  manière  dont  la  fusion  s’est  accomplie. 

LES  AVATARS  DU  LOGION 

(  I  )  Nous  avons  cru  pouvoir  restituer  le  logion  primitif  en  suivant  Matthieu 
et  Luc  dans  la  première  proposition  et  en  les  combinant  pour  la  seconde. 
Dans  cette  forme  brève:  ‘A  vous  il  est  donné  de  connaître  les  secrets  du 
Royaume  des  deux,  à  d’autres  cela  n’est  pas  donné’,  il  a  été  frappé  par 
Jésus  se  présentant  comme  révélateur  et  privilégiant  ses  premiers  disciples 
de  la  connaissance  des  secrets  du  Royaume.  Des  logia  parallèles  précisent  le 
sens  de  révélation  de  cette  parole  du  Christ.  Jésus  proclame  ses  disciples 
bienheureux  et  rend  grâces  à  Dieu  de  leur  élection.^  Notre  logion  s’est  inscrit, 
dès  les  débuts,  et  sans  doute  en  vertu  de  son  origine,  dans  un  contexte 

^  Cf.  p.  242.  On  pourrait  aussi  d’une  certaine  manière  comparer  avec  le  logion  Matt.  xix.  28, 
cf.  Luc  xxii.  29  s. 
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eschatologique  et  daniélique.  Il  s’accompagnait  normalement,  dans  ce 
contexte,  de  paraboles  qui  révélaient  les  secrets  de  la  fondation  du  Royaume 
sur  terre,  d’explications  réservées  aux  disciples  et  sans  doute  des  logia 
parallèles:  tout  ce  que  contiennent  encore  nos  synoptiques  au  chapitre  des 
paraboles,  mises  à  part  la  prophétie  d’Isaïe  et  quelques  rares  expressions. 

(2)  Une  autre  j>ersf)ective  naît  lorsque  Jésus  constate  l’incrédulité  crois¬ 
sante  des  Pharisiens  et  du  peuple  vis-à-vis  de  son  message.  Il  s’explique  son 
insuccès  comme  une  réalisation  des  prophéties  d’Isaïe:  celui-ci  avait  été  un 
modèle  pour  les  prophètes  messianiques  et  il  avait  prophétisé  pour  les  derniers 
temps.  Le  logion  prend  à  ce  moment  un  ton  pessimiste  et  l’accent  se  déplace, 
passant  du  privilège  de  la  révélation  à  la  culpabilité  et  à  l’exclusion  de  ceux 
qui  la  refusent.  C’est  donc  la  proposition  négative  du  logion  qui  reçoit 
maintenant  l’accent  principal;  elle  proclame,  in  recto,  l’incrédulité  des  Juifs. 
Le  logion,  à  ce  niveau,  a  subi  probablement  une  légère  retouche,  que  nous 
retrouvons  dans  Matthieu  et  qui  sera  amplifiée  dans  Marc:  le  pronom 
personnel  èxElvois  désigne  nommément  les  Juifs  et  les  Pharisiens  qui  se 
rendent  indignes  de  l’intelligence  des  secrets. 

On  p)ossède,  grâce  à  Isaïe,  la  réponse  au  problème  que  pose  l’incrédulité 
juive  et  on  la  formule  en  ajoutant  au  logion,  légèrement  remanié  dans  le  sens 
que  nous  venons  de  dire,  le  texte  du  prophète.  Le  problème  et  sa  formulation 
ne  quittent  cependant  pas  le  cadre  des  paraboles.  Jésus  continue  à  proposer 
des  paraboles  afin  que  les  Juifs,  qui  ont  cessé  de  le  comprendre  depuis  qu’il 
oppose  son  intelligence  profonde  du  Royaume  à  leurs  préjugés  messianiques, 
s’enfoncent  dans  leur  incompréhension  et  leur  incrédulité,  jusqu’à  la  con¬ 
damnation  définitive.^ 

La  rédaction  de  Matthieu  pourrait  représenter  d’assez  près  cet  état  inter¬ 
médiaire  du  texte  que  nous  venons  de  décrire:  on  remarque  encore  que  le 
thème  isaïen  surcharge  la  rédaction  apocalyptique  ;  le  logion  n’a  subi  que  la 
petite  correction  indispensable  pour  faire  penser  concrètement  aux  Pharisiens 
et  aux  Juifs  incrédules  et  pour  qu’on  y  puisse  attacher  l’appel  à  Isaïe;  on 
a  conservé  à  peu  près  tout  le  contexte  daniélique  primitif. 

Nous  oserions  même  aller  plus  loin  et  demander  si  Matthieu,  avec  sa 
citation  explicite  d’Isaïe  et  son  lemme  introductif  de  la  citation,  ne  représente 
pas  mieux  que  Marc  une  rédaction  antérieure  qui  serait  à  la  source  des  deux. 
Nous  ferions  remarquer  qu’au  passage  parallèle  Matt.  xv.  7-9  =  Marc  vii.  6-7, 
les  deux  évangiles  nous  fournissaient  la  citation  explicite  d’Isaïe  (xxix.  13) 
avec  le  lemme  xaXcôs  èrrpoçi^TEuaev  mpl  Opcôv  ‘Haatos  Xéywv.*  En  outre,  le 
lemme  de  Matt.  xiii.  14  xal  àvonrXqpoôrai  oOroîs  TrpoçqTsla  ‘Haatou 

Aéyouaa  n’appartient  pas  au  style  ordinaire  de  Matthieu  et  bloque 
étrangement  deux  hapax  de  la  littérature  évangélique,  dvonrXqpoöv  et 

*  Cf.  Jean  ix.  3g:  ‘Je  suis  venu  dans  le  inonde  pour  un  jugement,  afin  que  ceux  qui  ne  voient  pas 
voient  et  que  ceux  qui  voient  soient  aveuglés.* 

•  Marc:  koXOs  hrpof^Ttuotv  ‘Hoedos  mpl  Oiiav...<bs  ytypomoi.  Les  derniers  mots  font  double  emploi. 
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irpoçriTeia.  Le  premier,  àvcnrXripoôv,  n’est  employé  que  par  Paul  (et  non  de 
l’accomplissement  de  prophéties),  le  second,  ‘TrpoçirTsla,  est  encore  fréquent 
chez  Paul,  auquel  il  faut  ajouter  II  Petr.  et  l’Apocalypse;  ce  n’est  qu’en 
II  Petr.  i.  20  qu’il  s’entend  de  la  prophétie  de  l’Ancien  Testament.^  Le  lemme 
des  citations  propres  au  dernier  rédacteur  de  notre  Matthieu  grec,  par  contre, 
est  régulièrement  Iva  irXripcoOij  tô  ^qÔév*  ou  ôttcùs  ttXtipcûô^  tô  ou 

TÖTE  èTrXqpcôÔTi  t6  ^qOév.*  Au  lieu  de  irpoçTiTeia  il  dit  al  ypaçal  (twv 
trpoçTiTCùv).®  On  peut  donc  plaider  avec  quelque  chance, — malgré  les 
préjugés  favorables  à  Marc, — que  Matthieu  a  conservé  le  lemme  de  la 
source,  qui  donc  citait  explicitement  Isaïe.  Sans  doute  a-t-il  recouru  au 
texte  grec  du  prophète  et  donné  la  citation  in  extenso,  tandis  que  Marc  nous 
conservait  quelques  mots  de  la  citation  originale  avec  leurs  accointances  avec 
le  Targum  de  Jonathan.  Mais  notre  Matthieu  représente  encore  la  disposition 
de  la  source,  caractérisée  par  un  recours  explicite  à  Isaïe. 

(3)  La  rédaction  actuelle  de  Marc  modifie  plus  profondément  le  logion 
primitif.  L’expression  èxelvoi  de  la  source  présumée  de  Marc  (notre  second 
niveau)  s’amplifie  pour  marquer  nettement  l’exclusion  des  Juifs  qui  devien¬ 
nent  oi  ëÇco.  L’allusion  aux  paraboles,  suffisamment  impliquée  dans  le 
thème  de  la  révélation  apocalyptique  et  ainsi  implicitement  présente  dans 
la  première  partie  du  logion,  en  est  soustraite  (par  la  suppression  de  yvcovai). 
On  ne  se  contente  plus  de  l’allusion,  mais  on  mentionne  explicitement  les 
paraboles  dans  la  proposition  négative,  où  elles  sont  chargées  du  rôle  de 
former  antithèse  avec  la  possession  du  secret.  Les  disciples  jouissent  du 
mystère,  tandis  que  pour  les  Juifs  toute  l’activité  du  Christ  et  de  sa  révélation 
se  bornera  désormais  à  leur  proposer  des  paraboles,  et  se  réalisera  entièrement 
‘ainsi’  (èv  TrapaßoXaTs  rà  rrécvra  y l vexai),  de  sorte  que  tout  est  fini  pour  eux, 
qu’ils  ne  comprendront  jamais  et  que  leur  sort  final  est  scellé. 

Ces  modifications  du  logion  et  celles  de  son  contexte  (suppression  des  logia 
parallèles)  ont  éclipsé  totalement  l’aspect  eschatologique  primitif;  en  revanche 
(peut-être  par  l’introduction  de  1’  Iva  final  remplaçant  la  citation  implicite 
d’Isaïe),  on  a  renforcé  la  doctrine  que  c’est  la  volonté  du  Christ, — identifiée 
à  celle  de  Dieu, —  d’aveugler  les  Juifs,  et  de  se  servir  dans  ce  but  de  l’enseigne¬ 
ment  parabolique.  Cette  dernière  étape  du  logion  appartient  à  la  théologie 
de  Marc,  qui  est  proche  de  celle  de  Paul  et  de  celle  de  Jean.*  Il  va  de  soi  que 
cette  théologie,  théologie  du  dessein  mystérieux  de  Dieu,  inclut  la  responsa¬ 
bilité  humaine.'^ 


*  Kr.  Stcndahl,  Thi  School  of  St  Matthew  (Uppsala,  1954),  p.  131. 

*  Matt.  i.  aa;  ii.  15;  iv.  14;  xii.  17;  xxi.  4. 

*  Matt.  ü.  as;  viü.  17;  xüi.  35  (dans  ce  même  chapitre  des  paraboles!). 

*  Matt.  ii.  17;  3cxvii.  9.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  54,  56. 

*  Nous  citerions  en  particulier  Jean  ix.  39-41  et  xii.  37-41. 

*  Cf.  Jean  ix.  41  ;  Rom.  ix.  14-33. 
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THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  AND 
DUNCAN’S  EPHESIAN  THEORY 

In  my  recent  contribution  to  The  Expository  Times  I  acknowledged  my  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Dr  G.  S.  Duncan,  whose  book  {St  Paul's  Ephesian  Ministry  (192g)) 
has  convinced  me  that  Philemon  and  most  of  Colossians,  which  I  had  always 
thought  originated  in  Rome,  were  written,  as  he  maintains,  at  Ephesus  ;  and 
this  has  enabled  me  to  simplify,  and  so  to  improve,  my  views  concerning  the 
occasions  and  number  of  genuine  notes  in  II  Timothy.  But  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  within  the  time  and  space  at  my  disposal  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
summary  of  my  reactions  to  Duncan’s  work  in  its  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  bearing  of  those 
Epistles  on  his  theory.  So,  pending  his  own  contribution  to  the  same  series 
of  articles,  it  seems  desirable  to  set  down  in  rather  more  detail  the  reasons 
why,  having  gone  so  far  to  meet  him,  I  cannot  go  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Perhaps  the  chief  of  many  points  on  which  he  and  I  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  is  that  his  problem  and  mine  are  inseparably  connected,  and  must  be 
studied  together  if  the  truth  about  either  of  them  is  ever  to  be  finally  estab¬ 
lished.  They  are  indeed  not  two  quite  different  problems,  but  two  inter¬ 
locking  parts  of  one  and  the  same  larger  problem,  which  is  to  determine 
whether,  and  if  so,  when  and  where  and  why  St  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  now 
bearing  his  name. 

We  have  all  along  shared  the  conviction  that,  while  the  Pastorals  in  their 
present  form  cannot  have  been  written  by  St  Paul,  they  do  embody  certain 
personal  notes — or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  ‘fragments’ — sent  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  real  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  that  one  of  these,  preserved  in  our 
II  Timothy,  was  written  during  an  imprisonment  not  long  after  Philippians. 
But  we  do  not  yet  see  eye  to  eye  about  the  time  and  place  of  that  imprison¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  assigns  all  the  genuine  ‘fragments’  in  II  Timothy,  whereas 
I  find  in  that  Epistle  two  distinct  notes  written  at  widely  different  times  and 
places.  We  are  agreed  too  that  Tit.  iii.  12-15,  summoning  Titus  from 
Corinth  (not  from  Crete)  to  meet  Paul  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  56  somewhere  in  Macedonia  or  Illyricum  (Rom.  xvi. 
19),  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  for  the  last  time.  But  he  thinks  Titus  had 
already  been  to  Dalmatia  (II  Tim.  iv.  10)  before  Paul’s  final  departure  from 
Ephesus  whereas  I  think  Titus  went  on  to  Dalmatia  from  Nicopolis. 

In  his  only  reference  to  me  by  name  (p.  187)  he  criticizes  my  original 
theory  of  four  different  notes  in  II  Timothy  as  being  ‘so  involved. .  .that  it 
can  hardly  expect  to  command  general  acceptance’.  Other  scholars,  who  go 
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further  with  me  than  he  does,  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  here,  and  I  have 
long  shared  their  feeling.  Even  before  1929  I  realized  that  II  Tim.  iv.  16-18, 
about  Paul’s  ‘first  defence’,  is  not  a  separate  note  from  Caesarea,  but  is 
part  of  his  ‘Last  Letter’.  This  brought  the  number  of  genuine  notes  in 
II  Timothy  from  four  to  three.  Now,  thanks  to  Duncan,  I  can  reduce  them 
to  two. 

Further  than  this  I  cannot  go  in  this  direction,  because  that  would  lead 
not  to  more  simplification  but  to  hopeless  entanglements.  For,  as  I  pointed 
out  long  ago,  considered  as  a  single  note,  this  Pauline  material  is  riddled  with 
inherent  contradictions,  ‘Only  Luke  is  with  me’,  yet  ‘Eubulus  and  Pudens 
and  Linus  and  Claudia  and  all  the  brethren’  send  their  greetings.  Paul’s 
time  has  now  come  to  depart  from  this  life  and  go  to  receive  the  crown  laid 
up  for  him  in  heaven,  but  in  this  last  farewell  to  Timothy,  who  is  in  Asia, 
he  bids  him  pick  up  Mark,  call  at  Troas  for  Paul’s  cloak,  books  and  parch¬ 
ments,  and  bring  them  along  before  winter  comes,  knowing  well  that,  long 
before  Timothy  can  receive,  let  alone  carry  out,  these  commissions,  he  him¬ 
self  will  have  no  further  use  for  such  things,  and  no  need  of  Mark’s  ministra¬ 
tions.  Onesiphorus  has  recently  sought  and  found  him  in  Rome,  yet  Paul 
has  himself  recently  left  Erastus  at  Corinth  and  Trophimus  at  Miletus,  and 
Timothy  needs  to  be  told  of  the  harm  done  to  Paul  by  Alexander  the 
coppersmith  at  Ephesus  seven  years  ago. 

Here  then  is  one  certain  conclusion  to  which  sooner  or  later  everyone 
who  faces  up  fairly  and  squarely  to  the  data  before  us  must  surely  come.  It 
is  that  two  notes  from  Paul  to  Timothy  are  the  irreducible  minimum — 
second  Roman  imprisonment  or  no  second  Roman  imprisonment,  third 
imprisonment  in  Asia  or  no  such  imprisonment.  St  Paul  could  perfectly  well 
have  written  every  word  of  these  Personalia,  but  he  could  not  possibly  have 
written  them  all  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix, 
even  if  we  do  pour  them  both  into  the  same  bottle,  no  matter  how  we  label 
it. 

Fifty-five  years  or  so  later  one  who  revered  Paul’s  memory  might  copy 
these  two  notes  on  to  the  same  sheet  of  papyrus  or  of  parchment.  In  doing 
so  he  could  and  did  intercalate  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  larger  note 
with  matter  of  another  kind,  and  its  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  with  the 
shorter  note,  ending  up  with  their  two  postscripts  and  finally  their  two 
benedictions.  Their  brief  addresses,  probably  identical,  he  expanded  to 
match  the  fuller  and  more  formal  addresses  of  Paul’s  letters  to  churches.  In 
the  case  of  Titus  he  simply  copied  out  the  genuine  note  as  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  his  effort  to  express  what  Paul  might  have  written  had  he  lived  long 
enough.  Whatever  hasty  comments  may  be  made  on  his  procedure,  it  may 
at  least  be  claimed  on  his  behalf  that  he  has  thereby  preserved  for  all  time  in 
their  entirety  three  priceless  examples  of  Paul’s  private  correspondence  with 
his  most  intimate  friends. 
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But  Paul  must  have  written  the  originals  on  three  different  sheets.  For 
they  are  all  clearly  dated,  and  the  dates  of  the  two  shorter  notes  are  within 
a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  but  six  years  earlier  than  the  ‘Last  Letter*. 
This  fact  has  been  overlooked  because,  instead  of  writing  these  dates  each 
at  the  head  of  its  proper  sheet,  he  wove  them  into  the  texture  of  the  notes 
themselves. 

Duncan  has  made  up  his  mind  to  preserve  by  all  means  the  unity  of  this 
genuine  matter  in  II  Timothy.  On  p.  208  he  writes  ‘Anyone  who  has 
attempted  to  reconstruct  the  situation  behind  the  varied  references  in 
II  Tim.  iv.  6-22  will  realize  how  intricate  and  baffling  the  problem  is, 
especially  if  he  eschews  the  over-easy  solution  of  dividing  up  the  note  into 
separate  fragments.’  Theoretically  it  may  be  ‘possible.  .  .that  in  vv.  9  ff.  we 
have  a  fragment  of  a  separate  letter  quite  distinct  from  the  letter  of  which 
w.  6-8. .  .form  a  part’  (p.  214).  But  (p.  215  f.)  ‘there  is  no  satisfactory  way 
out  of  the  impasse.  We  may. .  .sacrifice  the  unity  of  the  letter.  Or  we  may 
fall  back  on  the  view  that  in  vv.  16-18  Paul  is  not  so  much  informative  ais 
reflective  and  reminiscent.  But  neither  of  these  solutions  is  in  the  least 
probable;  and  we  conclude  that  in  II  Tim.  iv  both  Paul  and  Timothy  are 
in  Asia,  the  latter  at  Ephesus,  the  former  perhaps  at  Laodicea.’  Further 
(p.  288  f.)  on  retiring  from  a  hurried  visit  to  Corinth,  ‘he  crossed  again  to 
Asia  via  Miletus,  and  being  once  more  arrested  he  wrote  urging  Timothy  to 
come  before  winter*.  Again  (p.  292)  after  the  emergency  visit  to  Corinth 
‘circumstances  induced  Paul  to  sail. .  .for  Miletus;  and  somewhere  in  Asia 
(Laodicea?)  he  was  for  the  third  time  made  the  victim  of  Jewish  hostility  in 

Asia.  From  a  short  note  written  at  this  time  to  Timothy  we  gather  that 
winter  was  approaching.’  By  this  ‘short  note’  I  understand  Duncan  to 
mean  one  comptosed  of  all  the  genuine  ‘fragments’  in  II  Timothy. 

I  do  not  at  present  know  how  far  he  may  have  revised  his  opinions  since 

1929,  or  how  far  he  may  see  his  way  to  accept  the  modifications  of  my  own 

theory  which  I  have  now  indicated,  but  feel  sure  he  will  give  them  his 
sympathetic  consideration,  since  they  are  so  largely  the  result  of  his  own 
influence. 

Meanwhile  on  two  points  of  vital  importance  to  the  solution  of  our 
common  problem  my  present  opinion  and  his  original  opinion  as  expressed 

in  his  book  still  differ  fundamentally. 

(1)  He  is  quite  sure  that  Paul  wrote  Philippians  at  Ephesus  in  the  summer 
of  A.D.  54.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  evidence  points  to  Rome  as  the 
place,  and  near  the  end  of  Paul’s  one  and  only  imprisonment  there  as  the 
time,  of  its  origin. 

(2)  He  maintains  that  ail  the  genuine  ‘fragments’  in  II  Timothy  were 
written  in  Asia,  probably  at  Laodicea,  in  autumn  a.d.  55  during  a  third 
imprisonment  in  Asia. 

I  think  there  was  no  such  third  imprisonment,  and  find  in  II  Timothy 
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two  different  notes,  one  sent  from  Nicopolis  a.d.  56  (iv.  9-15;  P.S.  20,  21  a. 
Benediction  22b),  the  other  from  Rome  a.d.  62  (i.  16-18;  iii.  10,  1 1  ;  iv.  1,20; 
5^-8;  16-19.  P-S.  and  Benediction  21b,  22a). 

I 

PHILIPPIANS  AND  U  TIMOTHY 

(II  Tim.  iv.  6-8) 

Duncan  considers  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Philippians  ‘  so  strong  that  the 
Ephesian  origin  of  that  letter  ought  no  longer  to  remain  a  matter  of  dispute  ’ 
(p.  6).  Nevertheless  after  twenty-six  years  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  and  I  am  only  one  of  many  who  dispute  it.  Two  of  my  chief  reasons 
for  doing  so  can  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own  words. 

(i)  (p.  191)  ‘We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  linking  up  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians’,  in  view  of  the  numerous  striking 
parallels  to  which  he  has  just  drawn  our  attention.  In  all  of  these  Paul’s 
situation,  which  in  Philippians  was  already  ‘serious’,  in  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8 
‘has  grown  critical  in  the  extreme,  he  catches  up  the  figurative  expressions 
of  the  earlier  letter,  and  by  a  series  of  perfect  tenses  emphasizes  that  what 
were  then  seen  as  possibilities  have  now  become  dire  actualities’.  Thus  ‘if 
my  life-blood  should  be  poured  out’  (el  oTrévSopai  Phil.  ii.  17)  becomes  ‘my 
life-blood  is  now  being  jxîured  out’  (fiSr)  tnrévSouai).  ‘I  have  a  desire  to 
depart’  (dtvocAöaai  Phil.  i.  23)  becomes  ‘the  time  of  my  departure  has 
arrived’  (ô  xaipôs  rns  dvaXOtjecos  uou  à<péoTT|Kev).  Then,  like  a  runner  in 
life’s  race,  he  was  pressing  on  towards  the  goal  for  the  prize  (Phil.  iii.  12  f.). 
Now  the  race  is  ended  and  a  victor’s  crown  awaits  him.  ‘  Here  we  have  an 
authentic  echo  of  the  voice  that  sounds  in  Philippians;  and  the  interval 
which  separates  sound  and  echo  cannot  be  great’  (p.  190). 

Not  only  do  I  agree  with  all  this.  Long  before  Duncan  I  wrote  words  to 
precisely  the  same  effect  on  my  p.  112  f.,  when  arguing  against  those  who 

hold  that  Philippians  was  written  during  Paul’s  ‘first’  Roman  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  II  Timothy  (all  of  it)  during  a  ‘second’  Roman  imprisonment, 
after  an  interval  of  release,  which  I  regard  ais  legendary  for  reasons  given  on 

pp.  102-15. 

If  he  had  been  using  this  particular  argument  to  prove  that  II  Tim.  iv. 

6-8  was  written  really  soon  after  Philippians  during  that  same  ‘first’  Ephesian 
imprisonment — as  he  says  ‘it  may  have  been’  (p.  282) — it  might  have 
seemed  rather  a  neat  'argumentum  ad  hominem'.  But  on  p.  192  f.  he  shows 
conclusively  that  these  verses  cannot  have  been  written  either  in  Paul’s 
‘first’  or  in  his  ‘second’  Ephesian  captivity.  To  find  my  own  argument 
against  a  second  Roman  imprisonment  used  in  aid  of  a  third  imprisonment 
in  Asia,  with  a  second  Ephesian  imprisonment  and  two  ‘boisterous’  periods 
(p.  297)  of  release  between  it  and  the  first,  is  positively  breathtaking.  But 
there  is  more  to  come. 
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(2)  On  p.  210  (a)  hc  writes,  still  referring  to  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8,  ‘we  may 
remember  that  as  a  Roman  citizen  Paul  stood  in  no  immediate  danger  from 
the  adverse  verdict  of  a  provincial  court.  If  he  had  been  writing  now  from 
a  Roman  prison,  his  words  might  have  been  interpreted  as  the  reflections 
of  a  victim  awaiting  his  doom  ;  but  if. . .  he  was  now  in  Asia,  he  knew  well 
that  however  violently  his  enemies  might  attack  him,  there  stood  between 
him  and  a  decree  of  execution  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  ’ 

Precisely!  I  could  not  agree  more.  But  how  is  this  undeniable  fact  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  Duncan’s  thesis?  To  what  conclusion  do  these  two  premises 
of  his  lead,  if  we  take  them  together,  and  take  them  both  seriously  (as  I 
have  always  done)?  Surely  it  follows  inexorably  that,  when  Paul  wrote  his 
OTrévSouai . . . ,  he  was  awaiting  the  final  verdict  and  sentence  not  of  any 
provincial  court,  from  which  he  knew  perfeedy  well  that  he  could  always 
appeal  to  Caesar,  but  of  Caesar  himself,  against  whose  sentence  there  was 
no  appeal.  But  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  ‘echoes’  in  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8  come 
from  Rome,  when  Paul  knew  his  end  was  close  at  hand,  it  at  once  becomes 
clear  that  on  Duncan’s  own  showing  an  interval  of  at  least  eight  years 
‘between  sound  and  echo’  (a.d.  54  to  62,  as  I  think,  or  a.d.  64  as 
many  still  maintain)  is  much  too  long.  Even  two  years  would  be  more 
than  twelve  months  too  many.  So  Paul  cannot  have  written  Philippians  at 
Ephesus,  and  must  have  done  so  at  Rome. 

This  result  follows  so  plainly  from  Duncan’s  two  premises  that  he  could 
hardly  have  helped  seeing  and  accepdng  it,  had  he  not  found  a  way  of 
avoiding  it  that  satisfied  him.  This  he  has  done,  and  it  is  one  that  few  if 
any  of  us  would  ever  have  found  for  ourselves,  simple  and  indeed  obvious  as 
it  may  seem,  once  he  has  pointed  it  out. 

Having  convinced  himself  by  long  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  as 
a  whole  that  Philippians  was  written  at  Ephesus,  if  any  two  premises  lead 
to  a  contrary  result,  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  one  of  them  must 
be  unsound  and  should  be  abandoned.  In  this  case  it  can  only  be  the  first. 
For  it  is  screed  on  all  hands  and  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  Roman  citizen 
Paul  could  have  appealed  to  Caesar  against  the  possible  findings  of  any 
provincial  court,  as  he  actually  did  at  Caesarea.  So,  when  he  wrote  to  tell 
Timothy  how  things  were  going  with  him  at  Laodicea,  he  knew  even  better 
than  we  do  that  he  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of  losing  his  life.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  have  interpreted  his  words  as  meaning  that  his  death  was  imminent, 
we  must  have  misunderstood  him.  Accordingly  Duncan  proceeds  to  turn 
his  own  previous  interpretation  of  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8  upside  down  and  inside 
out.  ‘It  has  been  far  too  readily  assumed’,  he  writes  on  p.  210,  ‘that 
VO.  6-8  necessarily  imply  that  the  apostle  is  facing  the  prospect  of  almost 
immediate  death.’  That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exactly  what  Duncan  himself 
did  assume  twenty  pages  back.  But  now  he  knows  better.  What  those  verses 
really  do  mean  is  ‘  he  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  enemies  whose  lust  for 
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his  blood  would  not  allow  itself  to  go  for  ever  unsatisfied.  In  the  most  recent 
crisis  they  had  all  but  succeeded, ...  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  lion’s 
mouth, . . .  but . . .  baulked  as  his  enemies  had  been  on  this  occasion,  they  will 
some  day  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  his  death.’  So  he  ’has  been  led. .  .to 
see  as  in  a  vision  the  fate  which  has  now  begun  to  lay  its  hand  upon  him’. 

What  Paul  is  telling  Timothy,  then,  is  not  that  certain  death  awaits  him 
in  the  near  future,  but  that  his  eyes  have  been  opened  by  ‘  his  recent  terrible 
experience’  to  the  certainty  that  his  enemies  will  eventually  get  him  down. 
He  sees  ‘or  in  a  vision'  the  fate  that  will  overtake  him  ‘some  day'. 

But  is  this  new  interpretation  of  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8  really  an  improvement 
on  the  one  that  Duncan  gave  us  before  and  has  now  discarded?  If  this  is 
what  Paul  meant,  why  did  he  not  say  it?  Why  all  those  ‘j>erfect  tenses’  if 
what  was  needed  to  convey  his  meaning  was  a  series  of  future  tenses?  Why 
write  f^6r|  if  what  he  had  in  mind  was  Ttoré?  No,  it  simply  will  not  do.  The 
only  p>ossible  verdict  on  this  part  of  Duncan’s  argument  is  that  it  is  a  blind 
alley  and  no  way  of  escape  from  the  results  which  follow  from  his  own 
earlier  interpretation — an  interpretation  which  was  in  itself,  and  as  fai:  as  it 
went,  perfectly  sound. 

(II  Tim.  i.  16-18) 

We  turn  next  to  Duncan’s  handling  of  three  verses,  i.  16-18,  which  he  agrees 
with  me  in  regarding  as  part  of  the  same  genuine  note  as  those  we  have  just 
been  considering.  (He  includes  also  v.  15,  but  this  is  surely  a  mistake.  ‘AH' 
the  Christians  in  Asia  had  not  ‘turned  away  from’  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this 
letter,  and  the  real  Timothy  knew  this  better  than  most  p)eople.)  As  they 
stand,  these  verses  p)oint  unmistakably  to  Rome  as  their  birthplace.  Apart 
from  the  outworn  legend  of  Paul’s  release  from  his  ‘first’  Roman  imprison¬ 
ment  followed  after  some  years  by  a  ‘second’ — for  which  Duncan  still  thinks 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  (p.  185),  but  sees  clearly  that  it  would 
not  help  him  here  (p.  186) — there  is  obviously  but  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
words  èv  ‘Pcbpi;)  {v.  17),  if  the  verses  now  containing  them  are  to  be  treated 
as  having  come  from  Asia,  and  that  is  to  scratch  them  out  and  insert  in 
their  stead  the  name  of  some  other  place  near  enough,  but  not  too  near,  to 
Ephesus.  Having  tried  Priene,  he  now  prefers  Laodicea  (pp.  188  f.,  198 
and  n.). 

I  wonder  what  Duncan  would  have  said  if  the  case  had  been  the  other 
way  round.  Supposing  that  all  our  MSS.  without  exception  had  read  èv 
AaoSiKlçc  here,  and  this  had  always  been  the  accepted  reading  till,  in  the 
interests  of  my  novel  theory  making  this  Paul’s  ‘swan-song’,  I  had  proposed 
to  substitute  èv  'Pchpr),  on  the  strength  of  a  note  in  one  fiflh-century  Codex 
which  itself  read  èv  AaoSiKiçc  at  i.  1 7,  supported  only  by  a  few  similar  notes 
in  the  Old  Latin,  whereas  many  other  MSS.  had  subscriptions  naming 
Laodicea  as  the  birthplace  of  II  Timothy,  while  K  had  no  subscription  at 
all,  would  he  not  have  told  me  that  so  drastic  a  proposal,  with  no  better 
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‘corroboration’  than  this,  ‘can  hardly  expect  to  command  general  accept¬ 
ance’?  And  if  I  had  suggested  that  the  Laodician  church  deliberately 
falsified  the  text  ‘at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  or  even  earlier’,  in 
order  to  gain  this  Epistle  for  their  own  city  {Ephesian  Ministry,  p.  296),  should 
I  not  have  been  told  that  such  suggestions  did  not  help  my  case? 

(II  Tim.  iv.  16-18) 

Duncan  and  I  have  arrived  independently  at  the  conclusion  that  these 
verses,  referring  to  Paul’s  ‘first  defence’,  belong  to  the  same  letter  as  i.  16-18 
and  iv.  6-8.  But  our  interpretations  of  this  passage  are  poles  apart. 

He  takes  it  to  mean  that  Paul’s  trial  before  some  court  at  Laodicea  is 
over  and  at  the  last  moment  has  gone  most  unexpectedly  in  his  favour. 
‘Seldom,  if  ever  before,  had  he  faced  so  serious  a  danger;  it  was. .  .as  if  his 
last  hour  had  come.  But  instead  of  death  came  deliverance,  a  deliverance 
so  remarkable  that,  like  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  20,  27)  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xx.  21), 
he  felt  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  lion’s  mouth.  At  the  time  of  writing. . . 
he  is  possibly  still  under  surveillance,  but  we  see  him  facing  the  future  with 
a  serene  and  confident  faith’  (p.  203).  He  may  not  yet  be  ‘a  free  man  with 
the  open  road  before  him’  (p.  213),  but  he  soon  will  be.  For  ‘the  Iva  clause 
in  9.  17...  most  naturally  means  that,  having  been  miraculously  delivered, 
the  apostle  now  sees  opening  out  before  him  again  the  great  work  of  world- 
evangelisation ...  which,  during  this  latest  crisis,  he  had  feared  was  pre¬ 
maturely  to  be  cut  short.. .  .Verses  17,  18  breathe  the  confidence  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  his  work  is  not  yet  finished,  and  who  hears  again  the  call  to 
action  sounding  in  his  ears’  (p.  209). 

So  there  is  no  need  for  him  now  to  exercise  his  right  of  appeal  to  Rome. 
But  on  Duncan’s  showing  there  was  need  enough  in  all  conscience  a  few 
hours  ago,  when  the  stream  of  events  was  carrying  him  swiftly  towards  final 
disaster.  Surely  then,  if  ever  in  his  life,  was  the  time  for  such  an  appeal,  if 
all  this  happened  in  Asia.  Yet  in  this  supreme  crisis  he  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Why?  Duncan  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  pertinent 
as  it  surely  is  if  we  accept,  as  we  must,  what  I  have  called  his  ‘second 
premise’  and  quoted  above,  p.  254.  Pertinent  but  unanswerable  unless  we 
reject  Duncan’s  interpretation  of  this  passage.  For  Duncan  himself  does  not 
ask  us  to  believe  that  Paul  did  appeal  to  Caesar  now,  in  which  case  he  must 
have  been  sent  forthwith  to  Rome,  and  there  acquitted.  Nor  can  he,  without 
making  nonsense  of  his  interpretation,  say  that  Paul  held  his  hand  till  after 
the  verdict,  knowing  that,  if  the  verdict  were  adverse,  he  could  then  appeal, 
so  was  in  no  real  danger  meanwhile. 

But  if  instead  we  assume  that  all  this  happened  at  Rome,  our  question 
answers  itself.  Paul  did  not  on  this  occasion  appeal  to  Caesar  because  he 
had  already  done  so  two  years  ago,  and  the  trial  before  Caesar  resulting 
•  from  that  appeal  has  begun  but  is  not  yet  over,  though  it  soon  will  be.  He 
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is  now  telling  Timothy  about  the  preliminary  hearing  of  his  case  {prima 
actio).  At  the  time  of  writing  the  final  hearing  is  due  to  take  place  almost 
immediately.  Caesar  will  then  pronounce  his  sentence  from  which  there  can 
be  no  appeal. 

At  that  ‘first  defence’  no  man  stood  by  him.  Of  the  devoted  little  com¬ 
pany,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  stood  by  him  to  the  death,  not  one  was 
now  in  or  anywhere  near  Rome.  Onesiphorus  has  already  paid  with  his 
life  for  his  devotion.  Epaphroditus  is  back  at  Philippi.  So  perhaps  is  Luke 
who,  if  he  were  now  in  Rome,  would  never  have  left  Paul  in  the  lurch. 
Timothy  goes  from  Philippi  to  Ephesus  where  this  letter  will  find  him.  And 
the  good  friends  greeted  in  Rom.  xvi  are  not  at  Rome  but  Ephesus,  as 
Duncan  rightly  believes.  Of  the  mixed  company  with  which  he  is  now  in 
touch  some  preach  Christ  of  envy  and  strife,  thinking  to  stir  up  trouble  for 
Paul.  Others  are  comparatively  new  friends,  of  whose  sincerity  and  personal 
goodwill  he  has  no  doubt,  but  whom  he  could  not  expect  to  go  with  him 
into  the  lion’s  den.  They  would  only  have  got  themselves  into  trouble 
without  helping  him  in  any  way.  He  does  not  blame  them,  and  hopes  no 
one  else  will. 

So  at  long  last  Paul  has  stood  before  Caesar,  alone  yet  not  alone.  One 
who  has  never  yet  failed  him,  and  never  will,  stood  by  his  side.  The  strength 
that  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  was  granted  him  in  fullest  measure  just 
when  he' needed  it  most.  This  is  one  of  those  ‘echoes’  from  Philippians 
which  Duncan  and  I  agree  can  be  heard  in  this  letter.  There  nothing  is 
impossible  to  Paul  ‘in  Him  that  strengtheneth  me’  (èv  Tcp  èvhuvouoûvri  \i£ 
j  Phil.  iv.  13).  Here  the  Lord  has  given  him  strength  (ô  Kupios . . .  èveSu- 
I  vducooév  pe)  to  achieve  the  impossible  by  making  of  that  dread  hour  the 
climax  of  his  career  as  a  herald  of  the  Gospel — an  opportunity  to  blow  his 
Lord’s  trumpet  for  the  last  time  in  the  one  place  where,  if  anywhere  on 
earth,  he  could  say  (giving  Timothy  credit  for  enough  sense  not  to  take  his 

1  words  too  literally)  ‘that  all  the  nations  might  hear’. 

He  has  come  through  that  ‘first’  ordeal  not  only  alive  but  with  flying 
colours.  Now  with  dauntless  courage  and  triumphant  faith  he  awaits  the 
second  hearing  and  Caesar’s  verdict.  Not  that  he  is  under  any  illusion  as  to 
what  that  verdict  will  be.  Himself  no  mean  judge  of  character,  he  has  come 
I  face  to  face  with  a  Nero  freed  from  the  restraining  influence  of  Seneca  and 

iBurrus,  and  now  egged  on  by  Poppaea  and  Tigellinus  to  give  his  basest 
impulses  the  rein.  This  is  the  end,  and  Paul  knows  it.  Yet  even  so  he  is  safe. 
For  the  same  divine  Helper  who  has  brought  him  through  so  many  and 
great  dangers  will  deliver  him  from  every  evil  work  and  bring  him  safely 
through  the  very  jaws  of  death  into  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

On  this  interpretation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question 
‘Why  did  he  not  appeal  to  Caesar?’ — no  need  to  interpret  ‘first  defence’  as 
if  he  had  said  ‘final  defence’ — no  need  to  read  into  v.  17  the  implication 
>8 
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that  Paul’s  work  is  not  finished,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  free  to  resume  his 
evangelistic  labours — no  need  to  treat  two  notes  as  one,  with  all  their  mutual 
contradictions — no  need  to  scrap  the  plain  meaning  of  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8  (as 
given  correctly  by  Duncan  himself),  and  force  on  Paul’s  own  words  a 
meaning  foreign  to  them — no  need  to  take  unwarranted  liberties  with  the 
text  of  i.  1 7. 

Above  all  there  is  on  this  interpretation  no  need  to  ‘recognise  the  fact’ — 
for  it  is  no  fact,  but  a  mistaken  theory — ‘  that  we  have  no  epistle  of  Paul 
dating  from  the  period  subsequent  to  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem’  (p.  297).  If 
it  were  a  fact,  ‘all  students  of  the  apostle’s  career’  would  indeed  learn  it 
‘with  a  sense  of  loss’.  For  it  would  mean  that  ‘of  Paul’s  Roman  imprison* 
ment  ’ ...  we  should  ‘  know  almost  nothing  at  all  ’,  and  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  lighten  the  darkness  in  which  we  are  left  by  the  unfinished  history  of 
Acts. 

But  Duncan’s  exposition  of  his  own  theory  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  even 
consistent  with  itself.  The  proof  that  Paul’s  letter  to  his  beloved  Philippians 
was  written  not  at  Ephesus  but  near  the  end  of  his  two  years  at  Rome,  and 
his  farewell  to  Timothy  not  much  later,  on  the  eve  of  martyrdom,  can  be, 
and  has  now  been,  built  up  almost  entirely  in  Duncan’s  own  words,  showing 
by  how  little  he  missed  the  truth  about  these  two  precious  documents,  into 
which  the  Apostle  put  so  much  of  himself  as  his  life  drew  to  its  close. 

n 

But  not  all  of  Duncan’s  grounds  for  his  belief  in  the  Ephesian  origin  of 
Philippians  are  directly  concerned  with  the  Pastorals.  So,  although,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  provide  conclusive  evidence 
against  that  belief,  we  must  not  leave  those  other  grounds  entirely  out  of 
account. 

(i)  In  Phil.  ii.  19  Paul  hopes  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippi  in  the  near 
future,  in  order  that  he  himself  may  be  cheered  by  knowing  that  the  welfare 
of  all  his  dear  friends  there  is  being  well  cared  for.  For  he  has  no  one  else 
like-minded  who  will  take  a  genuine  interest  in  their  concerns.  For  all 
around  him  are  self-seekers  who  care  little  for  the  things  of  Christ  Jesus. 

In  Acts  xix.  22  we  read  that  some  time  before  Paul  himself  left  Asia  he 
sent  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  Macedonia.  Not  another  word  is  said  about 
this  mission,  its  purpose,  or  its  results.  Erastus,  who  has  not  been  named 
before,  is  not  named  again,  and  Timothy  b  named  again  only  as  one  of 
those  who  accompanied  Paul  from  Corinth  to  Philippi,  and  from  there  went 
on  before  ‘us’  to  Troas.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  mission  of 
Timothy  and  Erastus  was  connected  with  the  great  Collection  in  fulfilment 
of  Paul’s  promise  to  the  ‘pillars’  at  Jerusalem  to  ‘remember  the  poor’ 
(Gal.  ii.  10). 

Duncan  connects  it  with  the  mission  of  Timothy  promised  in  Philippians, 
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and  finds  in  his  ability  to  do  so  ‘  a  cogent  argument’  in  favour  of  the  Ephesian 
origin  of  that  letter.  It  would  indeed  be  conclusive  if  it  could  be  established 
that  he  is  right  in  this  identification.  But  is  he?  That  is  the  crucial  question. 

He  sees  quite  rightly  that  ‘an  opjx)rtunity  for  laying  the  scheme  before 
the  Macedonian  Churches  would  seem  to  have  been  provided  by  the  visit 
of  Timothy  accompanied ...  by  Erastus,  who  seems  to  have  had  gifts  as  a 
financial  administrator  (Rom.  xvi.  25)*.  ‘Whether  Erastus  stayed  to  take 
any  part  in  this  work  in  Macedonia,  or  proceeded  at  once  to  Corinth 
(II  Tim.  iv.  20)’,  he  regards  as  an  open  question,  but  ‘can  see  no  good 
ground  for  believing  that  Macedonia  had  taken  up  the  scheme,  or  at  least 
made  any  real  progress  with  it  before  the  arrival  of  Paul  himself’  (pp.  238  f.). 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  wonderful  response  of  the  Macedonians  to  this 
appeal,  which  so  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Paul,  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  good  work  put  in  at  the  start  by  these  two — Timothy  pleading  the 
good  cause,  and  the  future  city  steward  of  Corinth  putting  the  business  end 
of  it  on  a  sound  basis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  believe  that  Paul  would 
have  failed  to  mention  them  both,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sending 
them,  by  way  of  credentials,  if  it  had  been  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  Philip- 
pians.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  letter  about  the  Collection,  no  mention  of 
Erastus,  and  quite  a  different  reason  is  given  for  the  coming  of  Timothy. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  Paul  writing  at  Ephesus,  after  two  years  in  that  city,  that 
he  had  no  one  else  like-minded  who  would  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
Philippians’  welfare,  still  less  that  ‘all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of 
Christ  Jesus’.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  he  allowed  two  years  to  go  by  without 
doing  a  thing  about  this  project  which  meant  so  much  to  him,  though  so 
little  to  the  author  of  Acts.  But  if  this  letter  was  written  at  Rome,  all  thb 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  The  Collection  was  a  thing  of  the  past — one 
of  many  occasions  on  which  ‘from  the  first  day  until  now’  they  had  shown 
in  a  practical  way  their  sympathy  with  Paul  and  his  aims  (i.  5), — Erastus 
was  not  there,  and  Paul  had  around  him  no  such  company  of  devoted 
friends  as  we  know  he  had  had  at  Ephesus. 

(2)  In  Phil.  ii.  24  Paul  himself  hopes  to  come  ‘quickly’,  that  is  of  course 
as  quickly  as  possible  if,  as  he  still  hopes  (for  their  sake,  not  his  own),  the 
trial  ends  in  his  release.  Duncan  objects  that  the  journey  from  Rome  would 
take  too  long  for  this  word  to  be  appropriate.  But  the  Philippians  knew  as 
well  as  we  do  how  far  they  were  from  Rome,  and  better  than  we  do  how 
long  it  was  bound  to  take,  even  if  he  did  his  best,  also  that  he  obviously 
could  not  start  till  after  his  trial;  and  they  would  of  course  interpret  his 
‘quickly’  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wrote 
this  at  Ephesus,  he  must  have  interpreted  his  own  promise  rather  loosely,  on 
Duncan’s  showing.  For  in  I  Corinthians,  written  ex  hypothesi  a  little  later, 
when  both  trial  and  imprisonment  were  over — though  there  is  not  a  word 
in  it  about  either,  whatever  the  problematical  phrase  about  ‘  fighting  with 
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beasts  Korà  ivöpcoirov’  may  mean — and  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  free 
to  go  wherever  he  chose — he  was  still  at  Ephesus,  and  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  that  city  ‘ until  Pentecost’.  Surely  this  is  not  at  all  what  he  meant  by 
‘quickly*. 

(3)  Paul’s  references  to  Epaphroditus  presuppose  {a)  that  someone  has 
brought  news  to  Philippi  that  Paul  is  a  prisoner  X  {  =  the  place  where  he 
was),  (b)  Epaphroditus  has  come  from  Philippi  to  X  and  has  been  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  there,  {c)  the  Philippians  have  heard  of  his  illness,  {d)  news  has 
reached  Epaphroditus  that  the  Philippians  have  heard  of  his  illness.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  lightfoot  (Phil.  p.  38)  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Philippi  is 
730  miles  by  land  plus  a  day’s  voyage  by  sea  and,  with  adequate  means  of 
transport,  would  take  about  a  month.  In  my  Polycarp  (pp.  113  ff.)  I  show 
that  it  must  have  taken  Ignatius  and  his  company  between  six  and  seven 
weeks,  travelling  on  foot,  baggage  and  all.  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  all 
these  four  journeys  were  made  by  people  who,  like  Ignatius,  had  no  land 
transport  of  any  kind.  But  assuming  that  they  were,  the  four  journeys  would 
take  altogether  about  six  months.  During  Paul’s  two  years  at  Rome  there 
was,  as  Dodd  says,  ‘ample  time’  for  them  all,  and  to  spare.  Of  course 
Epaphroditus  went  on  purpose  to  bring  those  gifts.  But  it  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  any  of  the  other  three  journeys  would  be  undertaken  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  such  news.  So  the  difficulties  of  that  journey,  which 
were  being  faced  by  an  almost  continual  stream  of  travellers  in  both 
directions,  do  not  really  affect  the  argument. 

(4)  Duncan  offers  explanations  which  seem  adequate,  as  far  as  they  go, 
in  either  case,  for  the  delay  between  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditus  with  gifts 
from  Philippi  and  Paul’s  acknowledgement  of  those  gifts.  But  he  finds  this 
delay  easier  to  understand  if  Paul  was  at  Ephesus.  I  find  it  much  easier  to 
understand  if  he  was  at  Rome,  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  the  greater 
the  distance  the  harder  it  must  have  been  to  find  someone  who  could  and 
would  go,  secondly  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  he  had  far  more 
devoted  friends  at  Ephesus  who  would  gladly  have  done  this  for  him,  and  more. 

(5)  But  here  too  (as  when  we  were  arguing  from  the  notes  to  Timothy) 
the  decisive  argument  against  Duncan’s  theory  that  Philippians  was  written 
at  Ephesus  can  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own  words.  Once  again 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  conclusion  which  follows  inevitably  from  two  premises. 

(i)  p.  159.  ‘The  situation  (in  Philippians)  is  clearly  much  more  serious 
than  in  Colossians  and  Philemon. . . .  He  is  living  under  the  shadow  of  an 
approaching  trial,  and  he  recognises ...  the  possibility  of  a  martyr’s  death 
(i.  20  ff.,  ii.  17).  In  Colossians  and  Philemon,  however,  there  is  no  hint  of 
imminent  danger,  nothing  to  indicate  that  soon  the  prisoner  must  answer 
to  a  capital  charge.’  Similarly  p.  289  ‘for  a  time,  as  we  gather  from  Philip¬ 
pians,.  .  .the  apostle  felt  his  life  was  in  serious  danger’. 

Of  course  I  agree,  as  everyone  must  who  compares  these  words  with 
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Paul’s  own  words,  in  the  verses  quoted.  (‘In  the  end’,  Duncan  continues, 
‘Roman  justice  triumphed . . .  and  the  apostle  was  released.  ’  This  is  of  course 
merely  an  inference  from  the  assumption  that  this  was  in  a.d.  54  plus  the 
certain  fact  that  Paul  lived  on  for  another  eight  years  after  that  date. 
Whether  that  assumption  is  or  is  not  correct  is  precisely  the  question  we  are 
discussing.) 

(ii)  p.  210  {a)  ‘as  a  Roman  citizen  Paul  stood  in  no  immediate  danger 
from  the  adverse  verdict  of  a  provincial  court,  etc.’ — Duncan’s  ‘second 
premise  ’  again,  quoted  above,  p.  254.  He  is  here  referring  not  to  Philippians 
but  to  II  Tim.  iv.  6-8.  But  his  words  are  just  as  true  for  Ephesus  as  they  are 
for  Laodicea,  as  he  himself  shows  on  p.  131.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  in 
II  Cor.  xi.  23  ff.  Paul  specifies  many  kinds  of  deadly  peril  through  which  he 
has  come.  But  he  does  not  include  among  these  the  danger  of  losing  his  life 
through  the  adverse  verdict  of  a  provincial  court.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious  now,  if  it  was  not  so  to  all  of  us  from  the  first.  He  knew  that,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  always  appeal  to  Caesar. 

From  these  two  premises  it  follows  that  the  trial  which  is  approaching  in 
Philippians,  and  at  which  Paul  feels  himself  to  be  in  ‘serious’  and  ‘im¬ 
minent’  danger,  because  he  ‘must  soon  answer  to  a  capital  charge’,  and 
‘recognises  the  possibility  of  a  martyr’s  death’,  can  only  be  one  presided 
over  by  Caesar  himself. 

(6)  After  this  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  whatever  other 
meanings  may  be  ascribed  to  ‘the  praetorium’  in  Phil.  i.  13  and  to  ‘Caesar’s 
household’  in  iv.  22,  in  the  interests  of  a  theory  designed  to  show  Ephesus  as 
the  birthplace  of  this  Epistle,  by  far  the  most  natural  inference  suggested 
by  these  two  terms,  especially  when  taken  together,  is  that  Paul  is  writing 
in  Rome,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  (to  whose  keeping 
he,  as  a  Roman  citizen  who  had  appealed  to  Caesar,  would  of  course  be 
committed)  had  its  headquarters,  and  where,  as  Lightfoot  says  (Phil.  p.  171), 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  inscriptions,  members  of  Caesar’s  house¬ 
hold  ‘must  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  whole  population’. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  natural  that  among  these  should  be  some  Christians 
who,  being  friendly  with  the  Apostle,  would  wish  to  send  greetings  to  their 
fellow-believers  in  the  Roman  colony  at  Philippi. 

Many  of  us  will  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  Duncan’s  forthcoming 
article,  and  to  learning  from  him  whether  and  to  what  extent  he  himself 
has  by  now  seen  reason  to  revise  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  book.  Mean¬ 
while  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  he  has  played  a  decisive  part  in  leading 
many  of  his  fellow-students  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  Ephesian  imprisonment 
during  which  St  Paul  wrote  his  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  and 
in  persuading  many  others  at  least  to  take  that  idea  seriously.  By  so  doing 
he  has  rendered  a  great  and  (I  for  one  believe)  enduring  service  to  New 
Testament  scholarship. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  political  relations  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  New  Testament  scholars. 
In  this  country,  a  book  by  Stephen  Liberty,  with  approximately  that  title, 
related  the  Temptations  to  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Sadducees,  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Zealots.  There  was  also  a  striking  essay  by  Simkhovitch, 
Towards  the  understanding  of  Jesus.  Rather  later,  H.  Windisch  produced  a 
careful  study  of  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  Messianic  War. 
But  the  combined  influences  of  eschatology  and  form-criticism  have  thrust 
this  theme  into  the  background.  Schweitzer  claimed  that  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  was  determined  in  the  main  by  the  acceptance  of  some  apocalyptic 
scheme  of  events  to  be  imposed  on  history,  and  that  the  actual  historical 
situation  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist  or  on  the  parallel  message  of 
Jesus.  He  even  suggests  that  they  foretold  storm  under  a  clear  sky.  The 
Form-critics  have  concentrated  attention  on  the  interest  of  the  material 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics  for  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  they  have  thus 
discouraged  us  from  seeking  to  understand  the  sayings  and  incidents  through 
their  Sitz-im-Leben  Jesu.  Robert  Eisler’s  bizarre  attempt  to  turn  Jesus  into 
a  half-hearted  Zealot  leader,  by  an  absurd  over-valuation  and  fanciful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  evidence  of  the  Slavonic  Josephus,  confirmed  rather  than 
challenged  the  current  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  There  is,  however,  some  sign  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  this 
theme.  I  understand  that  Oscar  Cullmann  has  in  the  press  a  thorough 
study  of  Church  and  State  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  handles  the 
relation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  Zealot  movement  afresh.  In  1952. 
Wilhelm  Mensching  published  an  interesting  short  sketch  of  the  same  theme, 
under  the  title,  Jesus  im  politischen  Zeitgeschehen.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  position.  For  just  as,  in 
dealing  with  the  Parables,  we  are  learning  to  distinguish  the  general  mean¬ 
ings  and  allegorical  interpretations  which  the  evangelists  and  their  readers 
found  in  them,  from  their  original  challenges  to  those  who  first  heard  them, 
so  we  may  find  that  some  sayings  and  incidents  in  the  gospels  are  best 
understood  in  relation  to  political  conditions  which  existed  for  Jesus  but 
which  no  longer  existed  for  the  Church  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
reference  to  the  Herodians  in  Mark  iii.  6  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  are  strange  unexpected  confederates,  a  fact  duly 
appreciated  by  Jesus  and  his  contemporaries  who  were  well  aware  that  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  Pharisees  and  Herodians.  From  the  parallels  to 
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Mark  iii.  1-6  in  Matthew  and  Luke  the  Herodians  disappear.  Their  readers 
no  longer  know  or  care  about  the  Herodians.  Similarly,  the  Herodians  are 
not  mentioned  in  Luke's  version  of  the  tribute-money  question,  though 
Matthew  retains  the  reference.  Incidentally,  I  cannot  believe  that  v.  6  in 
Mark  iii.  1-6,  is  an  editorial  addition  as  is  suggested  in  Bultmann’s  Geschichte 
der  Synoptischen  Tradition.  If  Mark  wrote  round  about  a.d.  65  he  could  have 
had  no  reason  to  introduce  a  mystifying  reference  to  the  Herodians  which 
would  be  of  no  interest  to  his  readers.  The  Herodians  figure  in  the  primitive 
tradition  because  they  belong  to,  were  indeed  an  important  factor  in,  the 
historical  situation  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

A  reassessment  of  the  political  relations  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  relation  of  his  ministry  to  the  Messianic  War,  may  start 
fiom  the  section  of  Luke  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  paper.  The  closing 
paragraphs  of  ch.  xii  appear  to  go  closely  with  the  opening  of  ch.  xiii.  The 
whole  section  consists  of  sayings  addressed  to  the  crowds,  and  the  crowds 
stand  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  reference  to  the  nation  is  clear  from  the 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  with  which  the  section  closes.  The  people  have 
failed  to  produce  the  fruit  which  God  at  this  time  expected  or  required  of 
them.^  They  have  one  more  opportunity  of  repentance,  and  failure  to 
respond  will  bring  on  Israel  the  doom  which  awaits  the  barren  fig-tree. 
Working  backwards  through  the  section,  we  may  note  that  the  comment  on 
the  fate  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  is 
also  a  call  to  the  nation  as  a  nation  to  repent.  Pilate’s  action,  like  the  similar 
action  of  Archelaus  recorded  by  Josephus  {Wars,  bk.  ii,  §  13.  30),  is  taken  to 
repress  an  insurrectionary  movement.  Robert  Eisler  may  be  right  in 
claiming  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Siloam  was  not  a  natural  calamity  but 
a  military  operation.*  The  two  incidents  are  then  strictly  parallel,  being 
reactions  of  Roman  authority  to  suspected  or  incipient  insurrection.  Though 
I  cannot  accept  Eisler’s  interpretation  of  the  incidents  in  detail,  I  would 
endorse  his  general  conclusion  when  he  says,  ‘Jesus  then  does  not  speak  in 
general  terms  of  repentance  for  a  sinful  life,  but  quite  simply  of  a  return 
from  the  path  which  had  led  to  (such)  catastrophes.*  It  is  natural  for  the 
Church  to  generalize  these  sayings  of  Jesus  and  interpret  them  in  line  with 
Paul’s  ‘all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God’.  But  the  original 
application  of  ‘except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish’  belongs  to  a 
particular  historical  situation.  Jesus  is  warning  his  people  that  the  Messianic 
War  will  end  in  national  ruin. 

What  then  did  Jesus  mean  by  ‘discerning’  or  ‘recognizing’  this  present 
time?  The  term  xatpös  is  often  contrasted  with  Kpiois,  the  first  suggesting 
opportunity  and  the  second  judgment.  In  the  summary  of  the  good  news 

'  Do  ‘the  three  yean*  of  the  parable  point  to  a  three-year  ministry?  Possibly,  but  it  may  be 
a  mistake  to  read  so  much  into  a  detail. 

*  We  may  compare  the  description  of  the  siege  of  Herod’s  palace,  conducted  by  Menahem,  the 
son  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  in  Josephus,  tVars,  bk.  n,  esp.  §  436. 
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at  the  beginning  of  Mark’s  narrative,  ‘  the  time  is  fulfilled,  God’s  reign  is  at 
hand,  repent  and  believe  the  good  news’,  the  ‘time’  is  clearly  the  day  of 
opportunity.  More  generally,  the  Kaipôç  is  the  right  season  for  some  hope  or 
action.  The  season  for  figs,  or  the  time  for  harvest,  is  a  Kaipö;.  To  discern 
this  time  is  to  recognize  the  season  and  to  take  appropriate  action  in  regard 
to  it.  No  doubt  here  too,  to  discern  this  time  is  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  the  mission  and  message  of  Jesus  for  his  people.  This  is  the  time  (Kaipôç) 
of  their  visitation  (Luke  xix.  44).  But  clearly  this  also  involves  forming  a 
right  judgment  on  the  national  situation.  The  weather-wise  can  interpret 
the  apfiearance  of  earth  and  heaven  and  tell  when  bad  weather,  violent 
storm  or  scorching  heat,  is  on  the  way  and  prepare  for  it.  Why  cannot  Israel 
interpret  this  time,  read  the  signs  of  coming  disaster  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  avert  it?  This  time  is  indeed  an  opportunity  for  Israel,  a  veritable 
time  for  greatness.  But  if  the  opportunity  is  missed,  disaster  is  inevitable. 
Israel  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  momentous  decisions.  Both  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  mission  of  Jesus  pose  searching  questions. 
Was  John  indeed  a  prophet?  What  are  we  to  do  with  Jesus?  But  apart 
from  the  challenge  so  presented  to  Israel,  there  is  the  crisis  arising  from  the 
growing  tension  between  Jewry  and  Rome.  How  is  this  tension  to  be  eased 
and  the  national  disaster  averted? 

In  this  setdng,  the  saying  about  seeking  agreement  with  one’s  adversary 
on  the  way  to  court  becomes  a  warning  to  the  nation  to  seek  at  all  costs  a 
way  to  peaceful  co-existence  with  Rome.  Luke  seems  to  have  understood 
it  in  this  sense  by  inserting  it  at  this  point  in  his  narrative.  This  may  well 
be  the  original  application  of  what  was  probably  a  parabolic  saying. 
Matthew  inserts  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  25,  26)  where  it  becomes 
a  general  prudential  maxim  addressed  to  disciples.  This  is  little  more  than 
the  advice  in  the  Friends’  book  of  Christian  Discipline,  that  delinquencies  be 
dealt  with  timely  and  impartially  and  in  a  Christian  spirit.  This  can  hardly 
be  the  original  point  of  the  saying.^ 

The  concern  of  Jesus  for  the  situation  and  peril  of  his  people  pervaded  his 
teaching  and  helped  to  determine  his  conduct.  No  doubt  the  Synoptic 
record,  particularly  the  record  in  Matthew,  is  coloured  by  the  post-war 
situation  of  the  Church  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century.  But  the 
anticipations  of  disaster  attributed  to  Jesus  are  not  necessarily  to  be  dismissed 
as  reflexions  after  the  event.  The  first  lament  over  Jerusalem,  misplaced  by 
Luke  in  ch.  xiii,  is  surely  genuine.  The  word  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
(^Luke  xxiii.  28)  may  also  be  an  original  saying  of  Jesus.  The  Slavonic  version 
of  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews  is  a  very  dubious  historical  authority,  but  the 

*  A  parallel  to  the  fcntiment  of  a.  59  might  be  found  in  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural;  ‘Yet  if 
God  wills  that  it  [the  Gvil  War]  continue  till  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  350  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  by  the  svmrd,  as  was  said  3000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.’ 
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assertion  (in  the  Titulus  recorded  in  bk,  v)  that  Jesus  foretold  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  the  desolation  of  the  temple  may  well  be  true.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  concern  of  Jesus  for  the  political  situation  of  his 
people  is  scattered  throughout  the  gospels.  His  discouragement  of  the 
Messianic  War  is  a  constant  element  in  his  teaching.  The  narratives  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  in  Mark  vi  and  John  vi  combine  to  bring  this  out. 
The  wording  of  Mark  vi.  45,  46  suggests  a  crisis  which  his  narrative  fails  to 
explain.  The  clue  is  found  in  John  vi.  15,*  They  (the  multitude)  would  have 
taken  him  by  force  and  made  him  king.’  In  such  a  situation,  Jesus  cannot 
trust  his  disciples,  of  whom  possibly  five  out  of  twelve  were  in  sympathy  with 
or  belonged  to  the  Zealot  party,  according  to  Cullmann.  He  compels  them 
to  embark  and  go  ahead  of  him  to  Bethsaida.  He  must  pacify  and  dismiss 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  has  taken  his  leave  of  them,  he  withdraws  to  the 
hillside  to  pray.  The  multitude  renews  the  temptation  to  seek  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  by  emulating  Alexander  or  Julius  Caesar.  Jesus  refuses  to  be 
the  warrior-Messiah  of  popular  expectation.  The  use  of  the  word  dirora- 
ÇàpiEvos  almost  suggests  a  solemn  farewell,  like  St  Paul’s  taking  leave  of  the 
brethren  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18,  21).  If  so,  the  farewell  to 
the  crowd  and  the  night  of  prayer  may  point  to  a  decision  to  break  off  the 
public  ministry,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Jesus  then  withdrew  from 
Galilee,  not  because  the  disciples  returned  from  their  evangelistic  tour  before 
the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  man,  as  Schweitzer  supposed,  but  because 
of  the  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude. 

The  use  of  the  term  Xijcm'is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  should  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  usage  of  the  same  word  in  Josephus.  Normally,  in  our 
English  versions,  we  render  it  by  ‘thief’  or  ‘robber’,  terms  which  have  no 
political  reference.  Such  a  rendering  is  adequate  in  the  description  of  the 
man  who  fell  among  ‘robbers’  as  he  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
(Luke  X.  30).  Again,  the  saying  ‘my  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer:  but 
you  are  making  it  a  cave  of  robbers’  (Luke  xix.  46)  need  contain  no  political 
allusion.  But  frequently  in  Josephus,  the  term  is  applied  to  violent  insur- 
rectionaries,  to  the  fanatical  irreconcilable  political  opponents  of  Herod  the 
Great,  for  example,  in  Josephus,  fVars,  bk.  i,  304  f.  The  cave-dwelling 
brigands  whom  Herod  suppressed  with  difficulty  were  such  opponents.  The 
old  man,  who  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  refusing  to  surrender,  and 
who  slew  first  his  seven  sons,  then  his  wife  and  himself  ‘  unmoved  by  any 
word  of  Herod  and  even  upbraiding  him  as  a  low-bom  upstart’,  is  not  an 
ordinary  robber.  His  action  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees. 

From  the  earlier  narrative  of  Herod’s  youthful  exploits  in  suppressing  the 

And  above  these  titles  [inscribed  on  stelae  warning  foreigners  not  to  pass  from  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles]  was  hung  a  fourth  title  in  the  same  characters,  announcing  that  Jesus  (the)  king  did 
not  reign  (but  was)  crucified  [by  the  Jews]  because  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  devastation  of  the  temple  (bk.  v,  pp.  igjf.). 
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brigand-chicf  Ezekias  and  his  followers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Xriarai  were 
political  revolutionaries,  though  Antipater  accused  them  of  seeking  only 
personal  profit,  and  while  Josephus  declares  that  Herod’s  success  was 
immensely  admired,  he  also  admits  that  he  was  criticized,  as  having  put 
to  death  patriotic  citizens  without  trial  or  process  of  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  these  ’robbers’  had  political  aims  and  motives. 
There  was  an  outburst  of  such  ‘brigandage’  when  Herod  died  and  before 
Archelaus  was  confirmed  in  his  authority  as  ruler  of  Judaea.  Judas,  son  of 
Ezekias,  a  royal  slave,  named  Simon,  and  a  certain  shepherd  (ttoipi^v  tis) 
named  Athrongaios,  all  took  the  field  and,  according  to  Josephus,  filled  the 
whole  of  Judaea  with  guerilla  warfare  (XriCTTpiKÔs  iTÔAepos).  That  some  of 
those  pretenders  were  out  for  their  own  hand  and  moved  by  personal 
ambition  is  true  enough.  But  among  them  were  religious  fanatics  who  hoped 
to  repeat  the  success  of  the  Maccabees.  Judas  the  Galilean  (Acts  v.  37)  was 
clearly  inspired  by  something  more  than  hope  of  personal  gain.  Josephus 
has  no  sympathy  with  such  fanatics  and  describes  them  all  as  Xi^orai.  (See 
further  passages  in  Antiquities,  particularly  bk.  xviii,  ch.  i,  §§  1  and  6.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  XtiotYis  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  understood  in 
this  way.  In  ch.  x.  8,  ‘all  who  came  before  me  were  thieves  and  robbers’, 
the  most  natural  interpretation  is  to  take  the  word  as  referring  to  violent 
revolutionary  leaders,  such  as  sprang  up  in  the  time  of  Archelaus.  Athron¬ 
gaios  is  the  typical  hireling  shepherd.  False  Messiahs  are  precisely  the 
advocates  and  exponents  of  the  Messianic  war.  The  old  idea,  entertained  by 
both  orthodox  and  rationalist  critics,  that  in  John  x.  8  all  other  religious 
teachers  inside  and  outside  Jewry  are  repudiated  and  condemned  as  false,  is 
certainly  mistaken.  When  the  Fourth  Evangelist  concludes  the  narrative  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus,  with  the  people  declaiming  ‘Not  this  man  but  Barabbas’, 
and  when  he  adds  the  dramatic  comment,  ‘Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber 
(Xijarfis),  he  uses  the  term  as  Josephus  does.  The  people  chose  to  follow 
leaders  like  Judas  the  Galilean  and  Barabbas,  and  rejected  the  good  shep¬ 
herd.  The  evangelist  thus  makes  clear  the  tragic  significance  of  their  choice. 
He  also  suggests  that  in  a  special  sense  Jesus  died  for  his  people.  Part  of 
the  meaning  of  his  death  lay  in  its  being  the  attempt  of  a  patriot  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  people  to  the  peril  in  which  they  stood. 

In  view  of  the  evidence,  it  seems  impossible  to  defend  Schweitzer’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  ‘the  apocalyptic  movement  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  not  connected 
with  any  historical  event’  and  again,  that  ‘the  period  offers  no  events 
calculated  to  give  impulse  to  eschatological  enthusiasm’  (p.  368).  The 
apocalyptic  movement  with  which  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  were  asso¬ 
ciated  was  closely  related  to  a  historical  situation,  the  nature  of  which  was 
made  clear  by  events,  such  as  those  recorded  in  Luke  xiii.  1-8,  and  in 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  3.  We  cannot  ignore  the  influence  of  the 
historical  situation  on  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  h.  o.  wood 
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WANN  STARB  PETRUS? 

EINE  BEMERKUNG  ZU  GAL.  II.  6 

Seinen  wiederholten  Äußerungen  zur  vieldiskutierten  Frage  nach  dem 
Lebensausgang  des  Petrus^  hat  Karl  Heussi  jüngst  eine  Schrift  hinzugefügt: 
Die  römische  Petrustradition  in  kritischer  Sicht  (Tübingen  1955).  Sie  stellt  seine 
abschließende  Stellungnahme  dar  :  ich  ‘  glaube  nicht,  daß  ich  fernerhin  noch 
etwas  Erhebliches  dazu  sagen  kann’,  erklärt  er  im  Vorwort  (S.  iv).  Es  ist 
nun  in  dieser  Zeitschrift  aus  inhaltlichen  wie  aus  Raumgründen  nicht 
möglich,  eine  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Heussis  These,  daß  Petrus  nicht  in 
Rom  den  Märtyrertod  gestorben  sei,  unter  voller  Heranziehung  der  in 
Betracht  kommenden  Texte  und  Gesichtspunkte  zu  führen,  ja  es  kann  nicht 
einmal  die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Heussischen  Argumentation  darge¬ 
stellt  werden,  beides  muß  auf  eine  andere  Gelegenheit  verschoben  bleiben. 
Dagegen  scheint  ein  Wort  zum  ersten,  rein  mit  neutestamentlichem  Material 
operierenden  Kapitel  der  neuen  Schrift  :  ‘  Galater  ii  und  der  Lebensausgang 
der  jerusalemischen  Urapostel’*  an  dieser  Stelle  nicht  nur  möglich,  sondern 
sogar  erforderlich.  Denn  die  Auslegung,  die  Heussi  Gal.  ii.  6  gibt,  bedeutet 
das  Fundament  für  alle  weiteren  Gedankengänge*.  Mit  ihr  glaubt  er,  ein 
für  allemal  ’allen  Spekulationen’  den  ‘Boden  entzogen’  zu  haben,  die  auf 
irgendeine  Weise  ‘die  Geschichtlichkeit  des  römischen  Wirkens  des  Petrus. . . 
zu  retten  suchen’  (S.  8f.)  Er  entwickelt  dabei  gleichzeitig  ein  Bild  vom 
apostolischen  Zeitalter,  das  sich  vom  gewohnten  wesentlich  unterscheidet 
und  eine  erhebliche  Revision  unserer  Vorstellungen  forderte,  wenn  es 
richtig  wäre. 

Wie  argumentiert  Heussi  nun  im  einzelnen?  Er  geht  aus  von  dem  ôttoïoI 
iroTE  f)aav  oû5év  pioi  Siaçépei  und  fragt  zunächst  danach,  ob  es  nicht 
möglich  sei  ttoté  =  aliquando  zu  fassen,  denn  ‘die  verallgemeinernde  Bedeu¬ 
tung  von  TTOxé  begegnet  bei  Paulus  sonst  nirgends  und  im  übrigen  NT 
überhaupt  nicht’  (S.  2),  während  Paulus  ‘ausgerechnet  im  unmittelbar 
vorangehenden  Abschnitt  des  Galaterbriefs  TTOxé  nicht  weniger  als  dreimal 
im  Sinne  von  “einst”  verwendet  (Gal.  i.  13;  zweimal  Gal.  i.  23)’  (S.  2). 

*  War  Pttrus  in  Rum?  (1936);  ‘War  Petrus  wirklich  römischer  Märtyrer?*,  Chrisükha  Wdt  (1937); 
Neues  zjur  Petru^rage  (1939);  ‘Gal.  ii  und  der  Lebensausgang  der  jerusalemischen  UrapcMtel’, 
Theologische  Literatur leitung  (195a),  Sp.  67-73;  ‘Die  Entstehung  der  römischen  Petrustradition’, 
Wiss.  JZ/eitschrtfl  d.  Univ.  Jena  (1952/1933),  rv,  S.  63-78;  mehrere  Au&ätze  im  deutschen  IJarrerhlatt 

(1949)- 

*  Dieses  Kapitel  stellt  eine  Überarbeitung  des  Aufsatzes  in  der  ThLZ  dar.  Vielleicht  ist — um 
einer  evtl,  späteren  Argumentation  damit  vorzubeugen — die  Bemerkung  am  Platze,  daß  die  Auf¬ 
nahme  des  Aufsatzes  in  die  ThLZ  nicht  die  Beurkundung  einer  irgendwie  gearteten  Zustinunung 
bedeutete.  Dei^  Herausgeber  der  ThLZ  bemüht  sich,  wie  hoffentlich  bekannt,  diese  seine  Funktion 
unparteiisch  auszuüben  und  sie  von  seinen  persönlichen  Ansichten  nach  Möglichkeit  nicht  beein¬ 
flussen  zu  lassen,  und  hat  den  Aufsatz  gerade  deshalb  veröffentlicht,  weil  er  anderer  Meinung  war. 

*  Vgl.  S.  11:  ‘In  §  I  [dem  obengenannten  Kapitel  der  Schriü]  ist  gezeigt,  daß  die  römische 
Petrustradition  ungeschichtlich  ist.  Damit  ist  unsere  Aufgabe  eigentlich  erledigt.* 
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Auch  läsen  Vêtus  Latina  und  Vulgata  aliquando.  Aber  Heussi  verzichtet 
auf  eine  Auswertung,  denn  sein  Beweisgang  sei  ‘mit  beiden  Fassungen  des 
TTOTé  vereinbar’  (S.  2). 

Entscheidend  ist  Heussi  aber  das  fjaov:  ‘An  den  Tempora  Gal.  ii.  6  ist 
nicht  zu  rütteln.  Auch  in  der  Vetus  Latina  und  in  der  Vulgata  sind  sie 
richtig  wiedergegeben  (quales  aliquando  fuerint,  nihil  mea  interest).  Nicht 
anders  in  der  Lutherübersetzung  (“welcherlei  sie  weiland  gewesen  sind,  da 
liegt  mir  nichts  an”).  Die  Wahl  der  Tempora  durch  Paulus  fordert  aber 
eine  bestimmte  Folgerung.  Man  muß  entweder  schließen,  daß  die  Urapostel 
inzwischen  ihre  “Beschaffenheit”,  also  ihr  Ansehen  als  die  “Säulen”, 
eingebüßt  haben  (was  nicht  in  Betracht  kommen  kann),  oder,  daß  sie,  als 
Paulus  schrieb,  nicht  mehr  unter  den  Lebenden  weilten’  (S.  3  f.).  Zwei 
Versuche,  dem  nach  Heussi  hier  beziehungslos  gebrauchten  fjaov  einen 
bestimmten  Sinn  zu  geben,  seien  in  der  neueren  Exegese  gemacht  worden: 
(a)  es  sei  damit  ‘  die  Zeit  des  Zusammenseins  der  Altapostel  mit  Jesus  ’  gemeint, 
(à)  es  beziehe  sich  auf  die  Zeit,  als  der  Apostelkonvent  stattfand.  Beide  seien 
verfehlt.  Den  ersten  Interpretationsversuch  habe  bereits  Zahn  zurück¬ 
gewiesen,  der  zweite  stamme  zwar  von  Zahn  selbst,  sei  aber,  wie  ein  Vergleich 
mit  den  bei  Kühner-Grerths  Ausführlicher  Grammatik  der  griechischen 
Sprache  ii.  i  gesammelten  Belegstellen  zeige,  für  Gal.  ii.  6  nicht  passend. 
Zwar  könne  Xenophon  (//e//.  ii.  i.  21)  sagen:  ‘Sie  landeten  bei  Aigospotamoi, 
gegenüber  von  Lampsakos;  dort  war  der  Hellespontos  ungefähr  fünfzehn 
Stadien  breit’,  ‘aber  der  Fall  Gal.  ii.  6  liegt  ganz  anders.  Es  steht  nicht  so, 
daß  Paulus  schildernd  bei  dem  “damals”  verweilt  und  die  Dinge  ausmalt. 
Hier  handelt  es  sich  um  eine  Parenthese,  in  der  Paulus  nicht  Vergangenes 
schildert,  wie  Xenophon  die  Landung  bei  Aigospotamoi,  sondern  in  der 
Paulus  von  seiner  Gegenwart  aus  über  die  Urapostel  ein  Urteil  fallt  :  “  Es  ist  mir 
gleichgültig,  was  für  Leute  sie” — und  nun  steht  da:  “waren”  bzw.  “gewesen 
sind  ”  ’  (S.  3) .  Da  Gal.  ii.  6  in  seiner  allgemeinen  Fassung  einen  verständlichen 
Sinn  besitze,  sei  ‘jede  Hypothese,  die  diesen  Sinn  nicht  gelten  lassen  will, 
überflüssig;  eine  überflüssige  Hypothese  aber  ist  falsch’  (S.  3). 

Mit  dieser  ‘Feststellung  der  Bedeutung  der  Worte  des  Paulus  Gal.  ii.  6 
ist  nichts  Geringeres  gewonnen,  als  eine  implizite  Aussage  des  Paulus  über 
den  Tod  der  in  Gal.  ii.  9  Genannten’  (S.  4).  Diesem  historischen  ‘Zeugnis 
ersten  Ranges’  habe  sich  alles  andere  zu  beugen.  Alle  Überlieferungen  über 
den  Märtyrertod  des  Petrus  in  Rom  oder  den  des  Zebedaiden  Johannes  in 
Ephesus  unter  Trajan  fielen  allein  schon  dadurch  dahin.  Weiterhin  ergebe 
sich  daraus,  daß  mit  dem  in  Gal.  ii.  9  genannten  Jakobus  der  Zebedaide 
gemeint  sei,  und  nicht  ‘wie  man  ganz  ausschließlich  meint,  der  Herren - 
bruder’  (S.  4f.).  Denn  der  Herrenbruder  habe  ‘nach  guter  Überlieferung’ 
um  62  den  Tod  gefunden,  während  der  Zebedaide  Jakobus,  ‘ebenfalls  nach 
guter  Überlieferung,  zur  Passahzeit  des  Jahres  44  in  Jerusalem’  starb. 

‘Unklarheiten  können  hier  nur  für  die  nachgeborenen,  aber  nicht  für 
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die  ursprünglichen  Leser  des  Galaterbriefes  entstehen’  (S.  5).  Die  Leser  des 
Gal.  seien  sich  von  vornherein  darüber  im  klaren  gewesen,  daß  Gal.  ii.  9 
nur  der  Zebedaide  Jakobus  gemeint  gewesen  sein  könne,  denn  der  Herren¬ 
bruder  Jakobus  habe  nicht  zu  den  cnrOAoi  gehört.  Es  sei  ‘viel  leichter  zu 
verstehen,  daß  die  Urgemeindc  den  Kephas  und  die  beiden  Zebedäussöhne 
zu  einer  festen  Gruppe  der  “Angesehenen”  zusammengefaßt  hat,  der 
“Säulen”,  auf  denen  der  geistliche  Tempel  Gottes  ruhte,  als  daß  Kephas, 
Johannes  und  der  Herrenbruder  Jakobus  zu  einer  solchen  festen  Gruppe 
geworden  sein  sollten  ’  (S.  6).  Sie  waren  ‘  bei  Vorgängen  von  höchst  gesteigerter 
religiöser  Bedeutung’  dem  Herrn  zur  Seite:  bei  der  Erweckung  der  Tochter 
des  Jairus,  bei  der  Verklärung,  in  Gethsemane,  von  daher  bildeten  sie  eine 
feste  Gruppe.  Es  sei  ‘schwer,  ja  unmöglich  zu  verstehen’,  insbesondere  zu 
Lebzeiten  des  Zebedaiden  Jakobus,  wenn  der  Herrenbruder  mit  Petrus  und 
Johannes  die  Gruppe  der  oröXoi  gebildet  haben  sollte  (S.  6).  Der  Herren¬ 
bruder  hat  an  der  Gal.  ii.  2  beschriebenen  ‘Sonderbesprechung’  nicht  teil¬ 
genommen,  die  Redaktion  von  Apg.  xv  erst  hat  diese  Meinung  begründet 
und  die  Verwirrung  angerichtet:  ‘Durch  sie  wurde  (i)  der  Herrenbruder 
Jakobus  gegen  die  geschichtliche  Wirklichkeit  zur  Hauptperson  des  Apostel¬ 
konvents,  und  (2)  der  Apostelkonvent  chronologisch  an  eine  falsche  Stelle 
gerückt,  nämlich  hinter  den  Bericht  über  die  sog.  erste  Missionsreise.  Die 
Kritik  hat  längst  erkannt,  daß  er  chronologisch  an  einer  falschen  Stelle 
steht.  Er  setzt  die  Mission  in  Syrien  und  Kilikien  (Gal.  i.  21,  vgl.  Apg.  xv. 
23),  aber  noch  nicht  die  im  inneren  Kieinasien  (Apg.  xiii-xiv)  voraus’ 
(S.  7,  Anm.  i).  Dieses  Apostelkonzil  habe  43/44  stattgefunden,  setze  doch 
Gal.  ii.  9  den  44  gestorbenen  Zebedaiden  Jakobus  als  damals  lebend  voraus. 
Es  sei  nicht  möglich,  gegen  Heussis  Auffassung  von  Gal.  ii.  6  ‘unter  Berufung 
auf  irgendeinen  späteren  Ansatz  der  Zeit  des  Apostelkonvents. .  .zu  oper¬ 
ieren’  (S.  7,  Anm.  2).  Denn  eine  Ansetzung  des  Ap>ostelkonzils  nach 
Frühjahr  44  sei  ‘gänzlich  ausgeschlossen’.  Bei  jedem  späteren  Ansatz  müßte 
Petrus  es  gewagt  haben,  nach  Jerusalem  zurückzukehren,  obwohl  er  gerade 
kaum  der  Hinrichtung  entgangen  war,  und  die  jüdische  Hierarchie  müßte 
das  geduldet  haben. 

Wenn  Petrus  aber  zum  Zeitpunkt  des  Galaterbriefes  bereits  tot  war,  so 
lasse  sich  über  sein  Todesjahr  Genaueres  sagen.  Denn  I  Kor.  ix.  5  werde 
er  noch  als  lebend  vorausgesetzt.  Unter  Anschluß  an  Jülicher-Fascher,  nach 
welchen  I  Kor.  Frühjahr  55  und  Gal.  56  verfaßt  sind^,  kommt  Heussi  zur 
Datierung  des  Todes  des  Petrus  auf  55/56.  ‘Wo  er  gestorben  ist  und  wie, 
ob  eines  natürlichen  oder  eines  gewaltsamen  Todes,  kann  in  der  hier  ge¬ 
botenen  Kürze  nicht  erörtert  werden’  (S.  8,  Anm.  2).  Der  frühe  Tod  des 
Petrus  erklärt  nach  Heussi,  weshalb  Petrus  in  der  Apg.  nach  Kapitel  xv 
nicht  mehr  auftritt.  Daß  er  nicht,  wie  die  Tradition  es  will,  in  Rom  gewesen 
sein  kann,  verstehe  sich  ebenfalls  von  selbst.  Wenn  Petrus  überhaupt  nach 

^  EinUitung  in  das  N.T,^  (i93i)>  S.  78  und  95. 
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Rom  gelangt  sein  sollte,  dann  vor  55/56.  Aber  auch  dagegen  wendet  sich 
Heussi  entschieden  mit  Argumenten,  die  hier  nicht  zu  diskutieren  sind, 
obwohl  manches  etwa  zu  seiner  Auffassung  der  Apg.  zu  sagen  wäre.  Denn 
es  soll  und  kann  hier  ja  nicht  um  die  Gesamtfrage  des  Aufenthaltes  des 
Petrus  in  Rom  gehen,  sondern  es  soll  lediglich  Heussis  Auffassung  von 
Gal.  ii  erörtert  werden.  Das  geschieht  auf  die  Gefahr  entschiedener  Ableh¬ 
nung  von  Heussis  Seite  hin,  der  in  seiner  Schrift  z.B.  gegen  von  Camp>en- 
hausen  bemerkt:  ‘Er  ist  völlig  im  Irrtum,  wenn  er  meint,  es  gebe  noch 
andere  Lösungsversuche  von  Gal.  ii.  6  als  den  meinen’  (S.  10,  Anm.  i)  und 
auch  sonst  mit  Schärfen  nicht  sparte 

Als  erstes:  versuchen  wir  einmal  Gal.  i-ii  unter  der  Voraussetzung  zu 
lesen,  daß  Petrus  nicht  mehr  am  Leben  sei.  Dreimal  wird  Petrus  hier  im 
Zusammenhang  genannt:  i.  18;  ii.  6-10;  ii.  11-21.  Die  beiden  ersten 
Erwähnungen  haben  neutralen  Charakter:  hier  wird  vom  ersten  Besuch  des 
Paulus  in  Jerusalem  nach  seiner  Bekehrung  erzählt  und  wie  er  dort  Petrus 
kennenlemte,  sowie  von  den  Verhandlungen,  zu  denen  Paulus  vierzehn 
Jahre  (bzw.  dreizehn;  zur  Berechnung  vgl.  Lietzmann  zur  Stelle)  später 
zusammen  mit  Barnabas  und  Titus  zum  zweiten  Mal  nach  Jerusalem  zog, 
und  in  denen  er  von  den  SokoOvtes  die  Anerkennung  seiner  Arbeit  erlangte. 
Anders  steht  es  mit  dem  dritten  Zusammenhang,  in  dem  Petrus  erwähnt 
wird.  In  jenem  Bericht  über  den  Zusammenstoß  in  Antiochien  gebraucht 
Paulus  harte  Worte  über  Petrus  :  ii.  1 1  Korà  irpôacoTTOV  oûrcp  dcvrécrrriv — nun, 
das  mag  noch  angehen — öri  KorrcyvcûCTuévoç  fjv  aber  ist  von  außerordent¬ 
licher  Härte  (vgl.  die  Belege  bei  Bauer  und  Liddell-Scott).  Und  was  dann 
als  Beschreibung  des  Tatbestandes  ii.  12-14  sowie  anschließend  als  öffentlich 
gegen  Petrus  gehaltene  Rede  des  Paulus  folgt,  geht  ebenfalls  an  die  Grund¬ 
lagen  der  Existenz  eines  Apostels.  Daß  Paulus  von  erschreckender  Härte 
sein  kann,  ist  bekannt  (vgl.  z.B.  die  kOves  in  Phil.  iii.  2),  aber  selbst  wenn 
man  die  Erregung  des  Paulus  berücksichtigt,  in  welche  ihn  der  drohende 
Abfall  der  galatischen  Gemeinden  versetzt,  selbst  wenn  man — wie  H. 
Lietzmann,  E.  Meyer  u.a. — annimmt,  daß  Petrus  mit  diesem  drohenden 
Abfall  zur  Gesetzlichkeit  in  irgendeinem  ursächlichen  Zusammenhang  steht, 
ist  es  als  wahrscheinlich,  ja  überhaupt  als  möglich  anzunehmen,  daß  Paulus 
über  den  toten  Petrus — den  nach  Heussi  ganz  kurz  vorher  verstorbenen 
Petrus! — so  redet,  ohne  auf  irgendeine  Weise  eine  Abschwächung  hinzuzu¬ 
fügen?  Sogar  der  moderne  Mensch  pflegt  bei  einer  Polemik  dem  toten 
Gegner  gegenüber  irgendeine  Reverenz  zu  machen.  Selbst  der  heftige 
Galaterbrief  zeigt,  wie  Paulus  seelsorgerlich  zum  Herzen  reden  kann  (vgl.  iv. 


‘  Ebda  und  beaonden  im  Vorwort  S.  iv:  ‘Entaunlich  Ut  mir  immer  wieder  der  Leichtsinn 
geweKn,  mit  dem  nicht  wenige  zu  dem  Problem  Stellung  nahmen.  Da  ergriffen  Leute  das  Wort, 
die  die  Problematik  und  ihre  Geschichte  nur  ganz  oberflächlich  ksmnten,  die  meine — ernstes 
Studium  erfordernden — Ausführungen  kaum  überflogen  hatten,  ja  die  nur  mangelhaft  oder  über¬ 
haupt  nicht  Griechisch  verstanden.’  Auch  der  ‘geheime  Grund’,  den  Heussi,  S.  4  für  die  bisherige 
Auflassung  von  Gal.  ii  bei  den  Exegeten  gefunden  zu  haben  meint,  gehört  hierhin. 
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12-20).  Ich  halte  es  für  ausgeschlossen,  daß  Paulus  so,  wie  er  Gal.  ii  von 
Petrus  redet,  sprechen  kann,  wenn  Petrus  soeben  gestorben  ist — und  aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  doch  nicht  eines  friedlichen  Todes,  sondern  als 
Märtyrer  !  Der  Gesamtzusammenhang — der  ‘  Sitz  im  Leben  ’ — bereits  scheint 
mir  Heussis  Theorie  von  vornherein  auszuschließen. 

Zweitens:  wie  steht  es  nun  mit  den  anderen  otöXoi,  deren  Tod  Heussi 
ebenfalls  voraussetzen  muß,  wenn  seine  Auffassung  von  Gal.  ii.  6  richtig 
sein  soll?  Heussi  weist  selbst  auf  die  Schwierigkeiten  hin  :  *  Eine  Schwierigkeit 
scheint  darin  zu  liegen,  daß  der  Gal.  ii.  9  genannte  Jakobus  den  Zebedaiden 
bedeuten  soll,  der  kurz  danach  (ii.  12)  ohne  nähere  Angabe  erwähnte 
Jakobus  dagegen  den  Herrenbruder.  Man  wird  sagen,  Paulus  hätte  dann 
den  Jakobus  von  ii.  I2  ausdrücklich  als  den  Herrenbrudér  kennzeichnen 
müssen,  wie  er  das  Gal.  i.  19  getan  hatte’  (S.  5).  Aber  er  meint,  das  seien 
moderne  Überlegungen;  für  die  Galater,  denen  bekannt  war,  daß  Petrus 
und  die  beiden  Zebedaiden  die  otöXoi  ausmachten,  hätte  keine  Problematik 
bestanden.  Dreimal  nennt  Paulus  bekanntlich  in  Gal.  i-ii  den  Namen 
Jakobus:  i.  19;  ii.  9;  ii.  12.  'Exepov  6è  tcùv  dnrooTÖXcov  oOk  eI5ov,  et  ufj 
’IdKwßov  t6v  àSeXçôv  toö  Kupiou  heißt  es  i.  19;  Kori  yvövTES  xf^v 
SoÔEÏoàv  uoi,  'läcKcoßos  Kal  Kr|9às  Kal  ’lcoàwT|ç,  ol  Sokoövtes  otöXoi  elvai, 
SeÇiàs  SScoKov  èpol  koI  Bapvaßg  koivwvIos  ii.  9;  irpb  toö  yàp  èXOeïv  tivos  àrrà 
’loKcbßou  perà  TCöv  èôvcùv  owfioßiev  ôte  5è  fjXöov,  CnréoTEXXev  koI  àçcôpijEv 
éourdv,  9opoO(iEvos  tous  hc  mpiToufis  ii.  12.  Daß  es  sich  bei  der  dritten 
Erwähnung  um  den  Herrenbruder  handelt,  obwohl  diese  Eigenschaft  nicht 
erwähnt  wird,  betont  Heussi  selbst,  bei  der  ersten  hebt  es  Paulus  selbst 
hervor — nichts  liegt  näher,  daß  auch  ii.  9  den  Herrenbruder  meint:  das 
erste  Mal  bezeichnet  ihn  Paulus  ausdrücklich  als  solchen  zur  Unterschei¬ 
dung  von  anderen  (das  NT  kennt  bekanntlich  mehr  Träger  dieses  Namens 
als  nur  den  Zebedaiden  und  den  Herrenbruder),  die  beiden  anderen  Male 
wird  keine  besondere  Charakteristik  hinzugefügt,  eben  weil  es  sich  um 
denselben  handelt.  Das  scheint  mir  ein  absolut  logischer  Aufbau.  Es  ist 
durchaus  nicht  ‘evident,  daß  die  “Säulen”  von  Gal.  ii.  9  mit  diesen  drei 
vertrauten  Jüngern  [d.h.  Petrus  und  den  beiden  Zebedaiden]  identisch  sein 
müssen,  mithin  der  Jakobus  von  Gal.  ii.  9  der  Zebedaide  sein  muß’,  wie 
Heussi  behauptet  (S.  6).  Lassen  wir  Apg.  xv  einmal  beiseite,  wo  nach 
Heussi  durch  eine  spätere  Redaktion  Jakobus  irrtümlich  in  den  Mittelpunkt 
gerückt  wurde,  so  zeigt  Apg.  xxi.  iß-26  Jakobus  doch  in  einer  maßgeblichen 
Stellung  innerhalb  der  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde.  Und  bereits  Apg.  xii  (Heussi 
spricht  hier  selbst  von  ‘guter  Überlieferung’^)  hat  Jakobus  diese  Position 
inne.  xii.  2  berichtet  den  Tod  des  Zebedaiden  Jakobus,  xii.  3-1 1  die  Gefangen¬ 
nahme  und  wunderbare  Befreiung  des  Petrus,  xii.  12-17  den  Bericht  des 
Petrus  über  die  Ereignisse  an  die  Christen  im  Hause  der  Maria,  der  Mutter 

*  S.  5,  auch  fein  Exkun  i,  'Zur  urchristlichen  Chronologie’,  S.  60-a  operiert  mit  Apg.  xii,  ja 
ausdrücklich  mit  xii.  17,  ohne  Polemik  gegen  Einzelheiten. 
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des  Johannes  Markus.  ’ATrayysIXotrc  ’locKcoßcp  Kal  toïç  d5eA9oTs  toOto 
schließt  Petrus  seinen  Bericht,  bevor  er  sich  slç  IrEpov  töttov  begibt,  d.h.  aus 
Jerusalem  flieht.  Auch  hier  scheint  mir  eine  führende  Stellung  des  Jakobus 
innerhalb  der  Urgemeinde  deutlich  (und  zwar  schon  zu  Lebzeiten  des 
Zebedaiden  Jakobus!) — es  sei  denn,  man  erkläre,  dieser  Jakobus  sei  gar 
nicht  der  Herrenbruder,  sondern  Jakobus,  der  Sohn  des  Alphäus  oder  ein 
anderer  Träger  dieses  Namens,  und  das  ist  wohl  nicht  gut  möglich.  Denn 
von  jenem  Jakobus,  dem  Sohn  des  Alphäus,  wissen  wir  nicht  mehr  als  den 
im  Zusammenhang  der  Jüngerlisten  bei  den  Synoptikern  und  Apg.  i.  13 
aufgefllhrten  Namen,  und  das  Gleiche  gilt  von  den  anderen  Trägem  des 
Namens  Jakobus.  Wenn  es  sich  aber  so  verhält,  daß  der  Herrenbruder 
Jakobus  zu  den'  otvXoi  gehört,  fôllt  bereits  von  hier  aus  Heussis  Auslegung 
von  Gal.  ii.  6  mit  allen  daran  geknüpften  Folgerungen  dahin.  Denn  wenn 
auch  nur  einer  von  den  drei  orOAoi  bei  der  Abfassung  von  Gal.  noch  am 
Leben  war,  muß  die  Formulierung  des  Paulus  eine  andere  Bedeutung  haben. 
(Auf  die  komplizierte  Frage,  wann  der  Zebedaide  Johannes  starb,  braucht 
hier  nicht  eingegangen  zu  werden.  Das  würde  den  Umfang  des  Aufsatzes 
nur  unnötig  anschwellen  lassen  und  zur  Frage,  um  die  es  geht,  wenig 
beitragen.) 

Drittens:  Heussi  geht  von  der  Voraussetzung  aus,  daß  I  Kor.  vor  Gal. 
geschrieben  sei.  Auch  hierauf  sei  nicht  ausführlich  eingegangen,  obwohl  sich 
mancherlei  auch  für  die  umgekehrte  Reihenfolge  sagen  läßt.  Aber  bei  den 
für  eine  sichere  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  nicht  ganz  ausreichenden  Unter¬ 
lagen,  die  wir  besitzen,  soll  auf  eine  Argumentation  damit  verzichtet  werden. 
Nur  soviel  ist  klar:  ist  I  Kor.  nach  Gal.  geschrieben,  so  bedeutet  I  Kor.  ix.  5 
bereits,  wo  Petrus  eindeutig  als  lebend  vorausgesetzt  ist,  wiederum,  daß 
Heussis  Auslegung  von  Gal.  ii.  6  in  sich  zusammenfallt.  Es  ist  auch  keines¬ 
wegs  überzeugend  (trotz  des  Exkurses  ‘Zur  urchristlichen  Chronologie’), 
wenn  Heussi  fllr  die  Ansetzung  des  Apostelkonzils  vor  dem  Frühjahr  44  als 
Hauptaigument  ins  Feld  führt:  ‘Eine  kurze  Überlegung  muß  zeigen,  daß 
eine  Ansetzung  des  Apostelkonvents  (der  die  Anwesenheit  des  Petms  in 
Jerusalem  voraussetzt  1)  nach  dem  Frühjahr  44  gänzlich  ausgeschlossen  ist. 
Denn  bei  jedem  späteren  Ansatz  müßte  Petrus,  der  durch  die  Flucht  aus 
Jerusalem  mit  knapper  Not  der  Hinrichtung  entgangen  war,  gewagt  haben, 
nach  Jerusalem  zurückzukehren,  und  die  gleiche  jüdische  Hierarchie,  der 
er — gewiß  zu  ihrem  Verdruß — entwischt  war,  müßte  nun  geduldet  haben, 
daß  er  dort  wirkte’^.  Bereits  früher  war  die  Jerusalemer  Gemeinde  (nach 
der  Steinigung  des  Stephanus)  von  einer  wütenden  Verfolgung  getroffen 
worden,  welche  ihre  Mitglieder  über  das  ganze  Land  verstreute,  Apg.  viii.  i . 
Selbst  wenn  man  annimmt,  daß  nur  die  ‘Hellenisten’  davon  betroffen 
worden  seien,  daß  deshalb  der  judenchristliche  Teil  der  Gemeinde  ruhig  in 
Jerusalem  bleiben  konnte  und  der  Apg.  viii.  i  gemeldete  weitere  Aufenthalt 

*  S.  7  f.  Anm.  a,  vgl.  S.  6a. 
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der  Apostel  in  Jerusalem  somit  keinen  besonderen  Heroismus  erforderte,  so 
haben  wir  aus  dem  Leben  des  Paulus  durchaus  Beispiele  für  eine  solche 
Haltung.  Nach  Gal.  i.  17  ist  Paulus  nach  seiner  Wirksamkeit  in  ‘Arabien’ 
nach  Damaskus  zurückgekehrt,  von  wo  er  unter  dramatischen  Umständen 
hatte  fliehen  müssen,  Apg.  ix.  23-5;  II  Kor.  xi.  32!.  Auf  seiner  ersten 
Missionsreise  wird  Paulus  der  Reihe  nach  aus  Antiochia  Pisidia,  Ikonium  und 
Lystra  vertrieben  und  zwar  jeweils  unter  erheblicher  Lebensgefahr  (in  Lystra 
wird  er  gesteinigt,  man  schleift  ihn  anschließend  aus  der  Stadt  hinaus  und 
läßt  ihn  vor  den  Toren  als  tot  liegen,  Apg.  xiv.  19),  wobei  seine  Gegner  ihm 
von  Stadt  zu  Stadt  folgen — das  hindert  Paulus  jedoch  keineswegs,  auf  der 
kurze  Zeit  danach  erfolgenden  Rückreise  alle  drei  Städte  erneut  zu  besuchen, 
um  die  neu  begründeten  Gemeinden  innerlich  zu  festigen,  Apg.  xiv.  21  ff. 
Also:  Die  Argumentation  Heussis  ist  zu  modern,  um  auf  die  Urchristenheit 
zuzu treffen  und  auf  keine  Weise  zwingend.  Aber  auf  beide  Probleme  soli 
hier  nicht  ausführlich  eingegangen  werden,  vielmehr  sollen  zwei  Aussagen 
des  Galaterbriefes  aus  der  unmittelbaren  Umgebung  von  ii.  6  kurz  betrachtet 
werden,  welche  m.E.  Interesse  verdienen. 

Gal.  ii.  7  heißt  es  beim  Bericht  über  die  Verhandlung  mit  den  Aposteln  in 
Jerusalem:  àXXà  toOvovtIov  ISövtes  ön  -rreTriaTCuuon  tö  eùoyyéAiov  Tfiç 
dKpoßucjTlocs  KoOebs  Hérpos  Tijs  mpiTopfjç  =  anvertraut  ist.  Die  fortdauernde 
Wirkung  des  Perfekts — dem  Paulus  ist  selbstverständlich  auch  im  Augen¬ 
blick  des  Schreibens  noch  das  Evangelium  Tf)ç  dcKpoßuerrios  anvertraut — 
macht  die  Aussage  zu  einer  präsentischen,  in  welche  nun  aber  Petrus  mit 
eingeschlossen  ist.  So  wie  Paulus  die  Verkündigung  unter  den  Heiden 
anvertraut  ist,  ebenso  ist  die  Aufgabe  des  Petrus  die  Verkündigung  unter  den 
Juden.  Entsprechend  heißt  es  Gal.  ii.  9  weiter:  Iva  fiiicis  (Paulus  xmd 
Barnabas)  eis  Tà  oCrrol  6è  (Jakobus,  Petrus  und  Johannes)  eis  Tf|v 
irepiTopi^v.  Hier  kann  man  vielleicht  noch  von  einem  Bericht  über  eine 
Vereinbarung  über  die  Vergangenheit  sprechen,  deren  Wirkung  inzwischen 
(wenn  nach  Heussi  alle  drei  gestorben  sind)  praktisch  aufgehoben  ist,  im 
ersten  Fall  jedoch  müßte  es,  will  man  die  Genauigkeit  der  Aussage  haben, 
die  Heussi  fordert,  etwa  heißen:  kccOws  Hérpos  érreTriaTEvrro  rô  eOoyyéXiov 
ttIs  trepiTOMfis,  bzw.  fjv  TreTriareuuévos.  Abgesehen  davon,  daß  beide  Formen 
im  NT  nicht  Vorkommen,  wird  jeder  eine  solche  Interpretation  als  Über¬ 
interpretation  empfinden — was  sie  auch  ist — ,  aber  das  entspräche  der 
Methode  Heussis,  nur  einmal  nach  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite.  Stellen  wir 
uns  unter  seine  Voraussetzungen,  kann  man  aus  der  Ausdrucksweise  Gal.  ii.  7 
nur  folgern:  Petrus  ist  am  Leben,  seine  Missionstätigkeit  ist  genau  so 
existent,  wie  die  des  Paulus. 

Viertens:  nun  abschließend  zur  Heussischen  Interpretation  von  öiroloi 
TTOTt  fjaov.  Bei  seinen  Überlegungen  zieht  Heussi  (S.  2)  die  Möglichkeit  in 
Erwägung,  iroTé  könne  aliquando  bedeuten,  d.h.  er  macht  den  Fehler, 
öttoToi  und  ttoté  getrennt  voneinander  zu  betrachten,  während  beides 
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zusammen  nur  einen  Ausdruck  bedeutet,  vgl.  §  303  bei  Blaß*Debrunner: 
‘Verallgemeinernde  Relativa  als  Indefinita.  ‘Ocmo-oöv,  öoris  SfiiroTS  usw. 
kommen  weder  als  Rel.  vor  noch  (mit  zu  ergänzendem  Vb.)  als  Indefinita 
(“irgend  wer”)  abgesehen  von  G  ii.  6  ÔTTOÏof  ttote  f)aav  “welcherlei  Leute 
immer”  (relativisch ;  ja  nicht  ttote  “einst”  abzutrennen) Bleibt  das 
fjoov.  Man  könnte  |hier  nun  darauf  hin  weisen,  daß  im  NT  fjv  und  èoriv 
durchaus  miteinander  vertauscht  werden  können,  vgl.  z.B.  Joh.  v.  13  ô  5è 
todels  oOk  fjSei  tIs  èoriv,  wo  Codex  D  ohne  weiteres  liest  tIs  fjv,  oder  Gal.  iv. 
15:  TTOÖ  oöv  Ô  MotKapiCTpös  Opcov,  wo  KDG  it  und  andere  fjv  einfügen, 
während  103  f  vg  êorfv  einsetzen  (die  richtige  Lesart  ist  ohne  Zweifel  die 
bei  Nestle  im  Text  stehende).  Man  könnte  auch  daraufhinweisen,  daß  f)v 
bzw.  fjaotv  im  NT  durchaus  in  einem  Sinn  stehen  kann,  wie  bei  der  von 
Heussi  zitierten  Xenophonstelle,  d.h.  daß  das  Imperfekt  gebraucht  wird, 
während  eine  Fortdauer  als  selbstverständlich  angenommen  wird,  d.h. 
ebensogut  èarfv  gebraucht  werden  könnte.  Apg.  viii.  27  heißt  es  z.B.  vom 
Eunuch  an  der  Kandake  :  ös  fjv  M  ndcnis  Tfjs  763115  oCrrfis  d.h.  es  soll  ohne 
Zweifel  nicht  gesagt  sein,  daß  er  es  damals  nur  war,  sondern  es  wird  ohne 
weiteres  eine  Fortdauer  dieser  Eigenschaft  angenommen.  Oder  Apg.  xxvii.8: 
f)X9ouEv  etç  TÔTTOv  Tivà  KcxXoûpEvov  KoAov/s  Aipévas,  cj)  èyyOs  fjv  irôAiç  Aaoafa, 
d.h.  die  Stadt  hat  nicht  nur  damals  da  gelegen,  sondern  sie  tut  es  bis  zur 
Gegenwart  des  Schreibers  ohne  weiteres.  Aber  damit  soll  nicht  operiert 
werden,  sondern  stellen  wir  uns  einmal  auf  den  Boden  der  Heussischen 
These.  Heussi  lehnt  Zahns  Beziehung  des  fjoocv  auf  die  Zeit  des  Apostel¬ 
konzils  ab  (S.  3),  ebenso  wie  die  Schliers  auf  die  Zeit  vor  Pfingsten  (S.  10, 
Anm.  i).  Ohne  in  eine  Diskussion  dieser  Auffassungen  ein  treten  zu  wollen 
(zu  denen  mindestens  die  W.  Foersters  hinzuzunehmen  wäre,  die  bei 
Heussi  nicht  begegnet)  scheint  mir  doch  eine  dritte  (bzw.  vierte)  möglich; 
auf  die  Zeit  vor  der  Verkündigung  des  paulinischen  Evangeliums.  Was 
Paulus  verkündet,  ist  die  wahre  Botschaft,  ein  ‘  anderes  Evangelium’;  wer  das 
verkehrt  oder  anders  lehrt,  falle  der  Verdammung  anheim  (Gal.  i.  6-9). 
Das  ist  die  eine  Seite  der  Aussage  des  Paulus,  die  andere  ist  in  ihr  enthalten 
(L  7  a):  dieses  von  Paulus  verkündete  Evangelium  ist  kein  ‘  anderes  Evange¬ 
lium’  als  es  etwa  die  Urgemeinde  hat.  Also  :  Paulus  steht  zwar  im  Gegensatz, 
aber  dieser  Gegensatz  ist  eigentlich  kein  Gegensatz.  Diese  Paradoxie  be¬ 
gegnet  uns  immer  wieder  in  Gal.  i-ii,  daher  auch  der  komplizierte  Stil  der 
ineinander  verschachtelten  Sätze.  Eigentlich  bedarf  des  Paulus  Botschaft 
keiner  Zustimmung  von  Menschen,  denn  sie  ist  von  Gott  (der  Nachweis 
dessen  und  der  Unabhängigkeit  des  Paulus  von  menschlichen  Autoritäten 
ist  der  Skopus  des  ganzen  Abschnittes  Gal.  i-ii) — aber  sie  hat  dennoch  die 
Zustimmung  der  ol  SokoOvtes  elvoi  ti  gefunden,  die  dem  Paulus  wichtig  ist 
als  Unterstützung  im  Kampf  gegen  TrapEiooKToi  yEuSaScAçoi  und  auch  als 
Ausweis  gegenüber  den  Galatem.  Dennoch  ist  dieses  Zeugnis  an  sich 
*  9.  Aufl.  1954,  s.  190. 
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überflüssig,  denn  die  Stellung  jener  Autoritäten — gleich  wie  immer  deren 
Ansehen  und  Stellung  war — ist  von  Grund  auf  geändert,  nicht  nur  weil  Gott 
den  Menschen  nicht  ansieht,  sondern  auch  weil  die  Offenbarung  Jesu 
Christi  da  ist,  in  welcher  Paulus  sein  Evangelium  empfing,  das  eben  nicht 
auf  das  Zeugnis  irgendeines  Menschen,  auch  nicht  jener  Autoritäten, 
gegründet  ist,  sondern  alle  Überlieferungen  und  Autoritäten  in  ihre  Schran¬ 
ken  weist.  Deshalb  kann  Paulus  dem  Petrus  auch  so  gegenübertreten,  wie 
er  es  in  Antiochien  getan  hat — Gal.  ii.  1 1  ff.  erfüllt  gleichsam  die  Aufgabe 
eines  Paradigmas,  an  dem  das  beispielhaft  dargelegt  ist. 

In  Summa:  Ohne  großen  Aufwand,  nur  an  Hand  des  Textes  selbst  und 
mit  dem  üblichen  Werkzeug  des  Exegeten:  Grammatik,  Lexikon,  Kon¬ 
kordanz  ist  einmal  versucht  worden,  die  These  Heussis  nachzuprüfen  und 
nachzuweisen,  daß  es  nicht  nur  die  Möglichkeit  anderer  Lösungsversuche  als 
den  seinen  gibt,  sondern  daß  sein  Lösungsvorschlag  trotz  allen  Absolutheits¬ 
anspruches  eben  unmöglich  ist.  Unter  Heranziehung  der  Kommentare  und 
der  Literatur  und  unter  Eingehen  etwa  auf  die  Frage  der  Reihenfolge  von 
Gal.  und  I  Kor.  oder  auf  die  nach  dem  Zeitpunkt  des  Apostelkonzils  hätte 
manche  gelehrte  Staubwolke  aufgewirbelt  werden  können.  Darauf  ist 
verzichtet  worden,  um  die  einfache  Linie  des  Gedankenganges  nicht  zu 
verwischen,  von  dem  ich  meine,  daß  er  keine  besondere  Leistung  darstellt, 
sondern  nur  das  schlichte  Resultat  einer  unvoreingenommenen  Betrachtung 
des  Textes. 

Wann  starb  Petrus?  Auf  diese  in  der  Überschrift  gestellte  Frage  ist — 
entsprechend  der  im  Untertitel  gegebenen  Einschränkung  des  Themas — nur 
eine  Teilantwort  gegeben  worden  :  Petrus  starb  rächt  vor  dem  Galaterbrief, 

55/56  oder  wann  sonst  immer  der  Galaterbrief  bzw.  die  Spanne 
zwischen  I  Kor.  und  Gal.  angesetzt  wird.  Sondern  er  ist  zur  Zeit  des  Gal. 
durchaus  am  Leben  und  in  voller  Wirksamkeit.  fVann  und  wo  er  wirklich 
gestorben  ist,  darauf  läßt  sich  nur  unter  voller  Heranziehung  des  literarischen  | 

Materials  vom  I  Giern,  (bzw.  I  Petr.)  an  und  des  archäologischen  Tatbe¬ 
standes  antworten.  Die  Auseinandersetzung,  die  dabei  mit  Heussi  zu  filhren 
ist,  wird  sich  weithin  auf  methodologischem  Gebiet  bewegen  und  soll 
geschehen,  sobald  die  gegenwärtig  laufenden  Arbeiten  irgendeinen  freien 
Zeitraum  lassen.  Zur  Methode  von  Heussis  Aufsatz  bzw.  Abschnitt  über 
Gal.  ii  ist  nur  zu  sagen,  daß  es  eine  außerordentliche  Kühnheit  bedeutet, 
auf  der  Interpretation  eines  einzigen  isolierten  ?jaav  so  weitreichende 
Folgerungen  aufzubauen,  wie  Heussi  das  tut.  kurt  aland 
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THE  VIEW  OF  MAN  IN  THE 
Q,UMRAN  ‘HODAYOT’ 

The  posthumous  publication  of  E.  L.  Sukenik’s  *Ofar  Hammegillot  Hag- 
genuzot^  now  makes  available  for  study  all  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  which  were 
originally  acquired  by  the  late  Professor  Sukenik  for  the  Hebrew  University 
in  Jerusalem.  This  volume  contains  photostatic  reproductions  and  translitera¬ 
tions  of  the  incomplete  Isaiah  scroll  (  i  Ois**),  the  War  scroll  (i  QM),  and  the 
scrolb  containing  the  poems  (or  hymns)  which  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Hodayot  or  Thanksgiving  Psalms  (iQH),  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
separate  poems  begin  with  the  words  ‘I  thank  thee,  O  Lord*  (’mn 
Thb  designation  b  not  wholly  appropriate  ;  the  form  of  these  poems  is  actually 
not  very  close  to  the  Thanksgiving  Psalms  in  the  Old  Testament  Psalter,*  and 
some  of  the  poems  in  the  latter  part  of  the  collection  begin  with  the  phrase, 
‘Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord*  ('JITK  nnK  TT^3),*  suggesting  the  formula  of  the 
Shemoneh  Esreh  and  other  early  Jewish  prayers.  Nevertheless  this  designa¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  cling  to  these  scrolls. 

This  collection  of  Hodayot  is  very  important  for  the  study  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Qumran  sect  which  preserved  them;  we  prefer  to  call  the  sect 
‘Judaean  Covenanters*  rather  than  use  the  name  Essenes,  since  the  latter 
may  be  a  somewhat  broader  designation.  From  the  fact  that  these  poems 
were  carefully  preserved  we  may  infer  that  they  were  used  in  some  manner 
in  the  ritual  worship  of  the  sect — possibly  in  initiation  rites,  but  more  probably 
in  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers.  The  long  poem  with  which  the 
Serek  concludes  (  i  QS  ix.  24-xi.  22)  is  similar  in  form  and  content,  and  poems 
resembling  these  Hodayot  are  to  be  found  in  the  War  scroll  (cf.  i  QM  25-30, 

32-4)* 

These  poems  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a  single  author,  whose  experiences 
and  feelings  they  vividly  reflect.  A  few  themes  are  repeated  over  and  over, 
and  a  limited  number  of  favourite  words  and  phrases  are  found  throughout 

*  Published  by  the  Bialik  Foundation  and  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1954  (in  Hebrew). 
Tlic  Hodayot  arc  cited  in  this  article  by  the  Plate  number  and  line  of  this  work,  usually  without 
further  designation.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  number  the  separate  poems,  since  we  do  not  always 
know  where  new  poems  begin  because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  lacunae.  The  other  Qjiunran  docu¬ 
ments  are  cited  according  to  the  system  set  forth  in  D.  Barthélemy  and  J.  T.  Milik,  Discovories  in  the 
Jadaeaa  Desert  J  (Oxford,  1953),  pp.  46-7.  Square  brackets  indicate  lacunae  in  the  Hebrew  text  in 
which  words  are  supplied  that  appear  to  be  appropriate. 

*  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  offering  of  the  cup  of  salvation  and  the 
thanksgiving  offering  (tôdâ),  as  c.g.  in  Ps.  cxvi.  12-19.  The  view  of  the  Judaean  Covenanters  was 
apparently  similar  to  that  found  in  Ps.  xl.  6  (cf.  iQS  ix.  3-5;  Philo,  Q^.O.P.L.  75;  but  contrast  the 
attitude  in  iQ,M).  For  the  setting  and  form  of  the  Thanksgiving  Psalms,  sec  Cunkel-Begrich, 
EinUiUmg  in  die  Psalmen  (Göttingen,  1933),  pp.  265-92. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  39.  20,  is  marked  with  dots  above  and  below  each  letter  (to  indicate 
erasure),  and  the  words  nnx  yna  arc  written  above.  Several  of  the  poems  after  this  point  begin 
with  the  latter  phrase;  cf.  the  ‘blessing’  in  iQ,M  29.  4-5. 
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the  collection.  The  suggestion  has  been  made^  that  the  author  was  the  Moreh 
Sedeq,  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.^  This  conjecture  is  made  very  plausible 
if  one  compares  what  is  said  about  the  Moreh  Sedeq  in  1  QpHab  and  CD  with 
passages  in  the  Hodayot  that  are  obviously  autobiographical. 

The  author  of  the  Hodayot  claims  that  he  has  received  a  revelation  of 
secrets  from  God  (35.  21  ;  38.  27-8;  41.  26-7;  45.  4;  48.  12-13;  cf.  i  QpHab 
vii.  4-5).  He  is  in  turn  a  teacher  of  the  community  (36. 13;  40.  ^1 1  ;  45.  5-7; 
cf.  I  QpHab  ii.  2-3;  CD  i.  11-12).  He  describes  himself  as  a  sage,  maskil 
(46.  11).  He  is  ‘a  father  to  the  sons  of  thy  steadfast  love,  and  like  a  foster- 
father  to  the  men  of  the  sign’  (41.  20-1);  he  is  ‘a  fountain  of  flowing  water 
in  a  dry  land  and  a  spring  of  water  in  a  land  of  drought’  (42. 4)  ;  through  him 
God  enlightens  the  Rabbin^  and  performs  wonders  in  their  presence  (38.  27-8). 
Yet,  the  author  has  experienced  much  suffering  and  sorrow,  out  of  which 
God  has  rescued  him,  though  it  was  God  Himself  who  sent  the  suffering 
upon  him  as  discipline.  Among  his  enemies  are  false  teachers,  who  appear 
especially  in  the  poem  beginning  at  38.  5.  They  are  described  with  various 
terms:  'S’bis  38.  7;  30  ’irb»  36.  31  ;  38.  9-10;  msn  "^rba  36.  14;  rrm  Tin 

38.  10;  3TD  ’KOJ  38.  16;  nwn  Tm  38.  20  (cf.  STsn  »loa  in  i QpHab  x.  9-13; 
and  also  in  i  QpMic  8).*  The  author  met  opposition  even  from  his  friends 
and  members  of  the  sect,  who  slandered  him  to  his  enemies  (39.  22-5),  and 
he  was  taken  into  Egypt  (39.  29;  cf.  39.  5).  The  latter  may  be  referred  to  in 
I  QpHab  xi.  6  if  inibl  n'SK  is  to  be  rendered  ‘in  the  place  of  his  exile’.  The 
persecution  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  by  the  Wicked  Priest  is  reflected 
in  I  QpHab  ix.  9-10;  xi.  4-6,  and  the  death  of  the  nmn  n*na  is  apparently 
referred  to  in  CD  ix.  53. 

It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  Hodayot  was  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness,  or  a  Teacher  of  Righteousness  if — as  some  scholars 
believe — there  were  several  persons  bearing  such  a  title.  He  was  at  any  rate 
I  a  person  of  high  standing  in  the  sect  of  the  Judaean  Covenanters.  He  wrote 
the  Hodayot  to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  delivering  him  from  suffering 
and  persecution  ;  if  they  were  used  liturgically,  there  was  the  object  of  arousing 
similar  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  Hodayot  is  the  view  of  man’s 

*  George  S.  Glanzman,  Theological  Studies,  vol.  xiii  (195a),  p.  490;  Sukenik,  rtl.  p.  and 
others. 

*  The  title  Moreh  Sedeq  could  mean  either  (i)  righteous  teacher,  or  (a)  teacher  of  righteousness. 
In  the  latter  case  righteousness  could  mean  either  (a)  moral  uprightness,  standards  of  conduct,  and 
the  like;  or  (J>)  deliverance,  salvation,  etc.  as  in  Isa.  xlvi.  13:  Ii.  i,  5,  6,  8  and  other  Old  Testament 
passages.  In  view  of  the  general  tenor  of  Qumran  theology  and  its  literature,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  last-named  interpretation  is  correct.  The  Moreh  Sedeq  taught  his  followers  and  pupib  the  way  of 
salvation  and  redemption.  For  this  meaning  of  fedeq  sec  especially  K.  Hj.  Fahlgren,  S'daka,  aoA#- 
stehende  u.  entgegengesetzte  Begriffe  im  Alten  Testament  (Upptsala,  193a),  pp.  97-106. 

*  This  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Serek,  apparently  was  the  name  given  to  the  full 
members  of  the  sect,  possibly  the  lay  members  as  opposed  to  the  priestly.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  meaning  was  *the  great  ones’  or  the  like,  rather  than  'the  many’  as  usually  rendered. 

*  This  text  is  in  Barthélemy  and  Milik,  op.  cit.  p.  78. 
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nature  and  destiny  which  frequently  comes  to  expression  in  them.  It  is  a  view 
that  is  consistently  maintained,  and  that  is  more  pessimistic  than  one  usually 
encounters  in  Hebrew-Jewish  writings. 

The  present  paper  will  attempt  to  set  forth  the  view  of  man — one  can  hardly 
call  it  an  ‘anthropology’  or  ‘doctrine  of  man’,  since  the  Hodayoi  are  not  a 
theological  work — which  is  maintained  in  these  px)ems.  Numerous  passages 
will  be  quoted  or  referred  to,  but  our  study  cannot  be  exhaustive.  Some 
references  will  be  made  to  similar  ideas  in  other  documents,  especially  i  QS 
and  CD,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  scrolls  found  at  Qumran.  Finally, 
a  few  remarks  will  be  made  on  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  view  of  man’s 
nature  and  destiny  held  by  the  Judaean  Covenanters. 


I 

The  Hodayot  open  (PI.  35)  with  a  description  of  God’s  activity  in  creating 
man  and  the  universe  in  which  he  lives.  Then  the  author  says. 

These  things  I  knew  from  thy  understanding, 
for  thou  didst  reveal  to  me  wondrous  secrets. 

And  as  for  me — a  creature  of  clay 
and  kneaded  in  water, 

{of  the)  assembly^  of  shame, 
and  a  spring  of  impurity, 
a  crucible  of  iniquity, 
and  a  structuré  of  sin, 
a  spirit  of  error  and  perversity, 
without  urulerstanding, 
and  terrified  by  righteous  judgments — 
what  can  I  speak  that  is  not  known, 
or  tell  that  is  not  {already)  recounted?  (35.  21-3) 

Two  themes  introduced  here  recur  frequently:  the  weakness  and  frailty 
of  man  as  a  creature  made  of  clay  or  dust;  and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  In 
37.  23-4  the  author  asks: 

And  I — a  creature  of  clay — 
what  am  I? 

Kneaded  in  water — 
for  whom  am  I  accounted? 
and  what  strength  have  I? 


*  TB  here  may  stand  for  yv*  and  mean  ‘foundation’,  as  in  40.  96;  41.  9:  cf.  Vu  in  Job  xl.  90; 

laa.  xliv.  19,  for  Vu*.  The  word  is  read  ^  and  rendered  ‘filth*  by  Yadin,  vol.  lxxiv  (1955), 

p.  49.  n  and  t  are  often  indistinguishable  in  the  Hodayot. 

*  For  the  meaning  of  nua,  see  Yadin,  ibid. 
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The  frailty  of  man  and  his  inherent  sinfulness  are  both  stressed  in  the 
following  : 

Who  that  is  flesh  is  like  this? 

And  what  is  a  creature  of  clay,  to  magnify  wonders? 

He  is  in  iniquity  from  the  womb, 

and  to  old  age  he  is  guilty  of  treachery. 

And  I  know  that  righteousrusss  belongs  not  to  man, 

nor  perfection  of  way  to  the  son  of  man.  (38.  29-31) 

The  same  ideas  occur  in  poems  later  in  the  collection,  such  as  the  following: 

What  is  oru  bom  of  a  woman 
in  all. .  .dreadful? 

He  is  a  structure  of  dust, 

and  kruaded  of  water. . .  (47.  14-15) 

And  what  am  I? 

For  from  dust  was  I  taken.  (53.  2.  4) 

Man  is  not  only  a  creature  made  of  dust  and  clay  ;  he  is  described  as  ‘  he 
who  returns  to  (his)  dust’  in  46.  31  ;  53.  1.4;  54.  4-  1 1,  etc.  The  word  ‘dust’ 
alone  means  ‘man’  or  ‘myself’  in  45.  3;  52.  4,  12.  The  phrase  ‘bom  of  a 
woman’  occurs  also  in  52.  12-13,  16,  23  (cf.  Job  xiv.  i). 

Other  figures  are  used  to  underscore  man’s  weakness  and  lowliness: 

What  is  man — 

chaos  and  master  of  vanity  (*?3n  *?»ai  mr) — 
to  understand  thy  wondrous  works?  (41.  32) 

What  even  is  man? 

He  is  dirt  (nmK) 

. . .  worm, 

and  to  dust  he  returns.  (44.  3-4) 

The  passages  quoted  have  emphasized  man’s  frailty,  and  some  of  them  his 
sinfulness,  most  notably  35.  21-3;  38.  29-31.  The  sinfulness  of  man  is 
stressed  in  53.  i.  4 — ‘I  (am)  a  man  of  transgression’;  and  in  35.  26-7: 

To  thee,  0  God  of  knowledge, 
belong  all  righteous  works, 

(and)  counsel  of  ipith; 
but  to  the  sons  of  man 

belong  the  service  of  iniquity 
and  works  of  deceit. 

Ideas  concerning  man’s  nature  such  as  these  are  not  confined  to  the 
Hodayot;  cf.  especially  i  QS  xi.  9-1 1,  20-a. 
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II 

If  wc  inquire  now  as  to  the  origin  of  man’s  frailty  and  sinfulness,  the  answer 
of  the  Hodayot  is  clear:  God  has  created  man,  and  has  predestined  every  man 
for  evil  or  for  good,  for  destruction  or  for  salvation  ;  and  man  as  a  creature 
is  completely  dependent  upon  Gk>d. 

I  QjS  iii.  13-iv.  26  presents  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  existence  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  world,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits.  This  section  of  Serek 
can  be  considered  as  a  theological  work  designed  for  the  instruction  of  members 
of  the  sect.  It  states  that  God  has  placed  among  men  two  spirits — the  spirit 
of  truth  or  light,  and  the  spirit  of  iniquity  or  darkness.  Both  are  created 
by  God  and  are  allowed  to  struggle  against  each  other  in  the  world  until  the 
‘  time  of  visitation  when  the  victory  of  the  good  spirit  and  of  God  is  assured. 
Although  one  passage  seems  to  say  that  the  two  types  of  spirit  struggle  within 
the  heart  of  man  (iQjS  iv.  23-4),  the  dominant  point  of  view  is  that  every 
man  has  his  own  ‘lot’  or  ‘destiny’  (Vnu)  to  be  enrolled  either  among  the 
sons  of  light  (or  truth,  or  righteousness),  or  among  the  sons  of  darkness  (or 
iniquity),  and  he  cannot  escape  his  appointed  destiny. 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  and  the  predetermined  lots  is  not  elaborated 
in  the  Hodayot,  but  underlies  a  number  of  passages.  The  opening  lines  of 
PI.  35,  which  extol  the  work  of  God  in  creation,  are  fragmentary,  but  one  of 
the  most  significant  statements  is  this  :  ‘  Before  thou  didst  create  them,  thou 
didst  know  all  their  deeds  for  ever’  (35.  7-8).  This  is  as  clear  a  statement  of 
God’s  foreknowledge  of  man  as  one  could  make.^  These  opening  lines  allude, 
among  other  things,  to  the  creation  of  man’s  spirit  (35.  9,  15).  The  ‘lot’  of 
men  who  are  made  for  the  community  is  described  in  the  following: 

Thou  hast  caused  to  fall  for  man  an  eternal  lot 
mth  the  spirits  of  knowledge, 
to  praise  thy  name  in  the  community. . . 

and  to  recount  thy  marvels  before  all  thy  works.  (37.  22-3) 

In  the  final  time  of  judgment,  God’s  sword  will  make  a  complete  division 
between  ‘all  the  sons  of  his  truth’  and  ‘all  the  sons  of  guilt’  (40.  29-30). 

The  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  in  i  QS  resembles  in  some  respects  the 
rabbinic  idea  of  the  two  ‘impulses’  in  man — the  ye§er  fobh  and  the  yeser 
ha-raf.*  This  idea  is  found  as  early  as  Test.  Asher  i.  3-5.  2,  and  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Sirach  xv.  14.*  In  the  Hodayot  the  word  12^  often  means 

*  Cf.  iQ,S  Ui.  15,  which  declares  that  before  things  came  into  existence,  Gkxl  established  their  plan 
or  design  (onavrm)  ;  cf.  also  the  idea,  expressed  in  Bereshit  Rabba  on  Gen.  i.  i,  that  God  created  first 
of  all  the  torah  as  the  plan  by  which  the  world  was  created. 

*  Cf.  F.  C.  Porter,  ‘The  Yeçer  Hara.  A  Study  in  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Sin’,  in  Biblical  and 
Semitie  Studies  (New  York  and  London,  1901);  George  Foot  Moore,  Judaism,  vol.  i  (Cambridge, 
1927),  pp.  47^-93;  and  Samuel  S.  Cohon,  ‘Original  Sin’,  H.U.C.A.,  vol.  xxi  (1948),  pp.  275-330. 

*  Cf.  the  Syriac  of  Sirach  xxi.  1 1.  Does  not  this  doctrine  underlie  Jas.  i.  14? 
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‘creature;  that  which  is  formed’,  as  in  the  oft-occurring  phrase  lönn  I2r. 
Yet,  in  several  places  it  seems  to  bear  the  meaning  ‘impulse’,  with  emphasis 
on  the  evil  impulse,  as  in  the  following:  ‘thou  didst  not  abandon  me  to  the 
schemes  of  my  yeser'  (39.  6);  ‘their  heart  and  their shone  on  me  for 
bitterness’  (39.  31-2);  ‘for  Belial  was  in  the  shining  out  of  Xhtyeser  of  their 
being’  (41.  3-4).  The  word  may  have  this  meaning  also  in  40.  32;  41.  16; 
45.  20;  54.  3.  9,  10. 

The  utter  dependence  of  man  upon  God  is  expressed  in  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  the  Hodayot.  The  author  was  at  times  overwhelmed  by  his 
suffering  and  by  thoughts  of  his  own  weakness  and  unworthiness,  but  his 
experiences  of  God’s  mercy  led  him  to  write  passages  such  as  these  : 

I  know  that  there  is  hope  in  thy  merdes^ 

and  confidence  in  the  abundance  of  thy  strength. 

For  no  one  is  just  (plîT*)  in  thy  judgment, 
nor  [upright]  in  thy  contention. 

Mankind  is  not  justified  by  mankind, 
nor  does  a  man  [by  mari]  prosper;  ^ 
jiesh  is  not  honoured  by  a  creature  [of  flesK], 

nor  is  a  spirit  great  from  a  spirit.  (43.  14-16) 

'  And  I,  dust  and  ashes, 

what  can  I  plan  unless  thou  art  pleased? 

What  can  I  devise  without  thy  will? 

How  can  I  strengthen  myself, 
unless  thou  support  me? 

How  can  I  have  prosperity,^ 
unless  thou  hast  fashioned  (it)  for  me? 

What  can  I  speak, 
unless  thou  open  my  mouth? 

And  how  can  I  answer, 
unless  thou  instruct  me? 

Lo,  thou  art  prince  of  divine  beings, 
and  king  of  the  honoured  ones, 
lord  of  every  spirit, 

and  ruler  of  every  work. 

Apart  from  thee  nothing  is  done,^ 

and  nothing  is  known  without  thy  will. 

There  is  none  beside  thee, 
and  none  with  thee  in  strength, 
none  before  thy  glory, 

and  to  thy  power  there  is  no  price. 

*  Or,  act  wisely  (Vw’). 

*  Or,  act  wisely.  The  text  has  but  this  apparently  is  a  scribal  error  for  ^«srK,  as  Sukcnik 

has  noted.  *  Or,  is  made. 
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Who  in  all  thy  great  wondrous  works 
can  stand  before  thy  glory? 

What  is  he  who  returns  to  his  dust, 
for  he  retains  [power"]  otdy  by  thy  glory? 

Thou  hast  made  all  these.  (44.  5-12) 

Other  passages  similar  in  thought  to  the  above  are  46.  32-6;  49.  12-13; 
50.  1 1  ;  cf.  I QS  xi.  2-7,  lo-i  I. 

There  is  thus  hope  for  men  who  repent  of  sin  and  turn  to  God.  Because  of 
His  great  mercy  and  love,  and  for  the  sake  of  His  own  honour,  God  forgives 
men  and  raises  them  from  their  lowly  estate  to  places  of  great  importance. 
This  is  clearly  said  in  the  following: 

For  thy  honour's  sake  thou  hast  cleansed  man  from  transgression, 

to  be  sanctified  for  thee  from  all  abominations  of  impurity  and  guilt  of  treachery; 
to  be  united  [withl  the  sons  of  thy  truth  and  in  lot  with  thy  holy  ones; 
to  raise  up  from  dust  the  worm  of  the  dead  to  the  council  [of  thy  trutK\, 
and  from  a  spirit  of  error  to  thy  understanding; 
to  stand  in  an  office  before  thee  with  the  eternal  host  and  spirits  of  [eternity], 
to  be  reruwed  with  everything  that  is  to  be, 

and  with  the  knowing  ones  in  a  community  of  rejoicing.  (45.  10-14) 

Who  is  like  thee  among  the  divine  beings,  0  Lord? 

And  what  is  like  thy  truth? 

Who  can  be  righteous  before  thee, 
when  he  is  judged? 

No  spirit  can  answer  thy  reproof, 

and  no  one  can  stand  before  thy  wrath. 

All  the  sons  of  thy  truth  thou  wilt  bring  into  forgiveness  before  thee, 
and  [redeem]  them  from  their  transgressions, 
by  the  abundance  of  thy  goodness  and  by  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies, 

to  make  them  stand  before  thee  for  ever.  (41.  28-31) 

/  know  that  there  is  hope  for  those  who  repent  of  transgression  and  those  who  forsake 
sin. . . 

to  voalk  in  the  way  of  thy  heart  without  iniquity.  (40.  6-7) 

The  author  thus  expresses  hope  for  those  who  repent  of  sin  and  are  pre¬ 
destined  by  God  for  salvation,  but  he  believes  the  wicked  were  created  by 
God  for  destruction  and  thus  have  no  hope  : 

The  wicked  thou  didst  create. . . 

and  from  the  womb  didst  sanctify  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter; 
for  they  walked  in  a  way  that  is  not  good, 

and  rejected  [the  way  of  thy  heart].  (49.  17-18)^ 

Thou  wilt  not  take  a  ransom  (*1013)  for  evil  doings, 
for  a  God  of  truth  art  thou.  (49.  24-5) 

*  Cf.  the  statement  in  iQM  xxviii.  lo-i  i,  that  God  created  Belial. 
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There  are  other  aspects  of  the  view  of  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  God, 
which  might  be  discussed  in  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  our  subject.  If  we 
should  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hope  the  author  held  for  man,  that 
would  lead  us  into  a  study  of  the  eschatological  expectations  of  the  sect;  that 
subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sect 
was  an  apocalyptic  body,  expecting  the  end  of  the  age  and  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment  (or  wrath,  or  visitation).  The  sons  of  truth — members  of  the 
sect — would  survive  that  day,  but  the  sons  of  iniquity  would  be  punished, 
or  be  destroyed.  Within  the  Hodayot,  37.  27-36  is  a  most  vivid  description 
of  the  great  destruction  that  awaits  the  earth  by  fire;  and  40.  29-36,  which  is 
quite  fragmentary,  seems  to  describe  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and 
possibly  alludes  to  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  the  meantime,  before  the 
great  day  of  wrath,  the  sons  of  truth  enjoy  their  communion  with  God  and 
their  fellowship  with  one  another. 


m 

We  may  now  give  the  main  outlines  of  the  view  of  man’s  nature  and  destiny 
as  found  in  these  Hodayot.  The  author  has  a  strong  sense  of  determinism,  such 
as  is  found  in  Serek  and  other  documents  of  Qumran,  and  in  Josephus’s 
description  of  the  Essenes  {Ant.  xiii.  5.  9).  He  has  a  deep  sense  of  man’s 
weakness  and  sinfulness  in  the  ‘natural’  state  before  he  experiences  God’s 
mercy  and  hesed.  This  may  have  risen  in  part  from  his  own  experiences  and 
his  mystical  nature,  but  he  generalizes  for  all  mankind  on  the  basis  of  his 
experiences.  He  comes  close  to  a  doctrine  of  original  or  inherited  sin.  At  any 
rate  he  stands  in  the  line  of  those  who  emphasize  the  origin  of  sin  in  some 
inherited  defect  of  man’s  nature  or  the  influence  of  Satan,  fallen  angels  or  the 
like  (cf.,  for  example,  I  Enoch  x.  7-8;  IV  Ezra  iv.  30-2),  rather  than  in  man’s 
misuse  of  his  freedom  of  will  (as,  for  example,  in  II  Baruch  54.  15,  19).^  He 
paints  glowing  pictures  of  the  joys  of  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  God’s  for¬ 
giveness  and  aid,  and  a  few  passages  depict  the  fate  of  the  wicked. 

At  the  outset  of  this  paper  it  was  noted  that  the  view  of  man  in  the  Hodayot 
is  more  pessimistic  than  is  usually  found  in  Hebrew-Jewish  writings.  It  seems 
entirely  probable  that  there  were  some  Hellenistic  or  Iranian  influences  on 
the  thought  of  the  Judaean  Covenanters.*  The  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  has 
in  particular  been  attributed  to  Iranian  influence. 

*  The  Judaean  Covenanters  apparently  did  not  see  the  contradiction  of  their  determinism  which 
was  involved  in  their  insistence  that  their  sect  was  made  up  of  ‘volunteers’,  who  chose  to  apply  for 
membership,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  some  members  could  ‘backslide’  and  be  excommunicated, 
provisions  being  made  in  the  S*r4k  for  this  possibility  (iQ.S  vii.  32-5).  This  only  testifies  to  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  being  either  wholly  deterministic  or  wholly  voluntaristic  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

*  See  especially  Karl  Georg  Kuhn,  ‘  Die  Sektenschrift  und  die  iranische  Religion  ’,  ^«itschrifi  fiir 
Thtologit  und  Kirch*,  vol.  xux  (1953),  pp.  396-316;  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  Th*  Jtwish  Stet  qf  Qjtmran 
and  th*  Esstnts  (London,  1954),  ch.  vn.  Kuhn  righdy  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  dualism  of 
Qumran  is  ethical  and  eschatological,  not  physical  (i.e.  body  v.  soul).  He  believes  it  was  derived 
from  the  old  Iranian  religion,  combined  with  a  Hebrew  monotheistic  doctrine  of  creation,  and  not 
from  Gnosticism. 
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It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  thought  of  this  sect  is  rooted 
very  firmly,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Their  literature  is  filled 
with  quotations  of,  or  allusions  to,  Scripture.  The  members  were  very  assiduous 
in  reading  and  studying  Scripture;  iQS  vi.  6-8  requires  that  wherever  there 
are  ten  members,  there  shall  be  one  who  expounds  the  Torah  day  and  night, 
and  there  are  many  references  to  observance  of  the  Torah  in  this  work.  The 
ideas  of  the  sect  regarding  the  nature  of  man  can  be  traced  to  one  line  of 
tradition  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  Gen.  ii-iii  (J),  Job,  Qpheleth, 
and  Psalms  such  as  Ps.  li.  The  view  of  man  is  not  as  exalted  as  is  found,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Gen.  i  (P),  and  Ps.  viii.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  has  some 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  should  recall  that  in  ancient  Israel  it  was 
thought  that  Yahweh  could  send  upon  Saul  either  a  good  spirit  that  would 
cause  him  to  ‘prophesy’  or  an  evil  spirit  that  led  him  to  attempt  to  murder 
David  (I  Sam.  x.  10;  xviii.  10)  ;  and  that  Yahweh  was  believed  to  have  sent  a 
‘lying  spirit’  into  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  who  prophesied  falsely  before 
Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  (I  Kings  xxii.  23).  Second  Isaiah  is  careful  to  say  that 
Yahweh  forms  both  light  and  darkness,  both  weal  and  woe  (Isa.  xlv.  7).  The 
dualism  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  two  spirits  is  not  an  ultimate  dualism, 
since  both  spirits  are  the  creation  of  God,  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  is  assured  from  the  beginning.  We  should  note,  too,  that  the 
view  of  the  Hodayot  regarding  man’s  frailty  and  sinfulness  is  not  put  on  the 
basis  of  his  having  a  corrupt  body  and  a  pure  soul,  as  Greek  thinkers  taught. 

The  strong  sense  of  determinism  and  the  pessimism  regarding  man  which 
are  found  in  the  Hodayot,  and  in  the  sect  of  the  Judaean  Covenanters  generally, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  theological  background  of  early  Christianity, 
inasmuch  as  similar  ideas  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  more  particularly  in 
Paul  rather  than  in  the  gospels.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  explored  by 
New  Testament  scholars.  j.  philip  hyatt 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  AT  ROMANS  i.  23 

In  writing  the  following  lines,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  new  understanding 
of  a  well-known  passage  in  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans,  but  I  hope  to  give 
at  least  a  better,  if  not  the  final  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  N.T.  writers,  as  well 
as  quoting  passages  from  the  O.T.  in  their  writings,  also  made  a  more 
extensive  use  of  the  canonical  books,  namely  in  cases  where  they  are  not 
introducing  the  quotation  by  a  more  or  less  standardized  expression  (the 
so-called  ‘formula-quotations’),  but  are  merely  using  O.T.  passages  as  links 
in  the  train  of  thought.  This  kind  of  quotation  includes  not  only  such  use  of 
the  O.T.  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  intends  to  quote,  though  not 
introducing  the  words  by  a  form,  but  also  single  words  because  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  words  of  the  books  contained  in  the  O.T.  should  influence  the  actual 
words  of  a  N.T.  writer,  even  where  he  does  not  intend  to  quote. 

We  find  such  a  use  of  the  O.T.  in  Rom.  i.  23  where  Paul  writes  the 
following  : 

Kai  f\AXa^av  Tt\v  S6^av  toö  d^ôàprou  0£oO  èv  ötioicbtiari  eIkôvos 
çôapToô  àvOpcÔTTOu  Kort  TTETeivœv  Kal  TETpcnrôBcùv  Kcd  âpirercov. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Paul  here  is  using  the  words  from  Ps.  cvi 
(LXX,  cv).  20  (this  is  the  reason  why  the  words  common  to  this  passage  and 
Rom.  i.  23  are  printed  in  heavy  type  in  the  Nestle  edition)  : 

Kal  ^iXXàÇovTo  Ti\v  6ôÇav  aCrrcov 
èv  ÔHOlcbuOT»  PÔOXOU  èoôOVTOS  X^pTOV.^ 

Also  the  passage  Jer.  ii.  1 1  undoubtedly  ran  through  the  mind  of  Paul  : 

el  àXXàÇovrai  ?0vr|  ©eoùç  oOtwv;  xal  oùroi  oök  elaiv  06ol. 

Ô  5è  Xaôç  MOU  fiXXàÇoro  Tf|v  6ôÇav  aCrroO,  èÇ  fjç  oûk  cbçeXîiôi^aovrai. 

But  not  only  to  these  two  texts  about  idolatry  have  the  words  of  Rom.  i.  23 
been  referred;  also  a  third  one  has  been  added,  namely  Deut.  iv.  15-18. 
I  give  it  here  in  translation  with  the  Greek  words  of  importance  put  into 
brackets  : 

Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude 
(ôpolcopa)  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horcb  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire:  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image  (ôpoicopa),  the 
similitude  of  any  figure  (irSaav  elKÔva),  the  likeness  of  male  or  female  (ôpolcopa 

*  The  reading  in  the  manuscripts  of  Romans  represented  by  K  al  is  to  be  understood 

as  a  further  assimilation  to  the  exact  words  of  the  Psalm. 
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àpoEViKoO  driAuKoC),^  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth  (ôpoicoMaTravràç 
ktYivouç  tûv  ôvtcùv  èni  Tfjç  yfjs),  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the 
air  (ôiiolcoua  iravrôç  ôpvéou  trrepcoToö,  à  TréTcrrai  Cnr6  tôv  oOpovôv),  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground  (ôpoicopa  ttovtôç  âpireroO,  à  êpmi  âirl  Tfis 
yfis),  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth  (ôjiolcoiia  •trovrôç 
IXÖOos,  ôaa  âoriv  èv  toÎs  Ofiotoiv  CtitokAtco  Tfis  yfis). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  three  passages  in  the  O.T.  in  some 
way  or  another  has  or  could  be  expected  to  have  influenced  Paul  when  he 
was  writing  about  idolatry  to  the  Romans.  But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  show  that  there  was  even  a  fourth  text  from  the  Bible  which  is  necessarily 
to  be  drawn  into  discussion  if  a  complete  survey  of  the  importance  of  the 
O.T.  for  Rom.  i.  23  is  to  be  obtained.* 

But  let  us  first  list  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Paul’s  words  and 
the  passage  in  Deut.  iv.  15-18,  which  undoubtedly  comes  nearest  the 
thought  of  Paul  and  therefore  must  be  expected  to  give  the  best  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  Rom.  i.  23.  First,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  word 
dvdpcoiTo;  does  not  occur;  it  is  important  since  Paul  puts  this  before  men¬ 
tioning  the  animals.  Secondly,  except  the  terms  ôpolcopa  and  eIkcov  in  the 
Deuteronomy  text,  there  is  hardly  any  agreement  to  be  found  between 
the  terminology  Paul  uses  to  describe  the  animals,  and  the  terms  used  in 
Deut.  iv.  15-18.  KTfivos  is  not  used  in  Rom.  i.  23,  neither  ôpveov,  nor  the 
adjective  -nTepcoTÔs;  only  épirerôv  occurs  in  both  texts,  but  even  here  Paul 
has  the  plural  form,  whereas  in  Deuteronomy  the  singular  is  used.  Thirdly, 
the  order  in  which  these  animals  are  mentioned  is  not  the  same  in  Rom.  i.  23 
as  in  Deut.  iv.  15-18;  the  last  text  has:  beasts,  birds,  creeping  things,  and 
fishes;  Paul  has:  man,  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  There 
can  therefore  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  so  far  as  the  exact  wording  in  the  two 
texts  is  concerned,  Paul  has  not  been  influenced  by  Deut.  iv.  15-18,  except 
for  the  occurrence  of  dpoicopa  and  eIkcov. 

The  text  we  have  in  mind  is  the  part  of  the  creation  story  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  i.  20  ff.  Here  we  find  as  the  most  important  term  &vdpcoiTos, 
V.  26  TTOificTooiiEV  &v6pcoTrov,  and  v.  27  xal  èirolTicTEV  ô  ôeôç  t6v  àvôpcoirov. . . 
âpoEv  Kal  öfiXu  èTroftioEv  aÙToOç.*  Now  the  animals.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  if  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  text  from  Deuteronomy  he  avoided 
making  any  reference  to  the  fishes;  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  discern  for 
what  reason  he  did  so.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  if  Paul  made  use  of  the 
terminology  from  the  creation  story  he  in  the  same  way  avoided  to  mention 
any  water  animals.  He  does  not  mention  tà  Kfiiri  (Gen.  i.  21),  and  so  far  as 
Tà  èpirrrà  are  concerned  they  would  first  and  foremost  in  Paul’s  text  signify 

*  See  Rom.  i.  26ff. 

*  I  must  admit  that  it  is  only  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  nobody  before  me  has  drawn 
this  fourth  quotation  into  discussion;  but  so  far  as  the  literature  available  to  me  has  been  consulted 
I  have  found  no  reference  to  the  O.T.  text  here  in  question. 

*  See  Rom.  i.  26ff. 
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creeping  things  on  the  ground,  not  in  the  water.^  We  read  in  Gen.  i.  20-3 
about  the  creation  of  xà  äpirexd  from  the  waters,  the  birds  (p.  20  Trereivà 
trrrôpeva,  0.  21  ttôv  ireTeivàv  irrepcoTÖv,  cf.  Deut.  iv.  17,  and  22  xà  irexeivà), 
and  further  xà  ki^xti.  But  in  Gen.  i.  24-5  we  read  about  the  creation  on  the 
sixth  day,  namely  v.  24  xExpdtroba  and  épirexà  and  Oripla,  and  25  xà  ôripla, 
xà  Kxi'jVTi,  and  xà  épirexà.  With  the  exception  of  xà  ôr^pla  and  xà  kxi^vt|  (the 
last  occur  also  Deut.  iv.  17),  and  the  water  animals  which  were  created  on 
the  fifth  day,  we  have  here  two  important  things,  (  i  )  the  same  terminology 
as  in  the  letter  of  Paul,  and  (2)  the  same  order:  xà  irexeivà,  xà  xexpàTroba, 
and  xà  èpirexà,  and  even  the  same  number.  In  addition  to  finding  the  term 
àvôpcoTTOç  in  Gen.  i.  26,  27  we  therefore  have  here  just  what  we  did  not  find 
in  the  text  from  Deut.  iv.  15-18. 

The  expression  èv  ôpoicbpiaxi  eIkôvos  has  always  been  a  kind  of  crux  inter- 
pretationis.*  In  the  passage  from  Deuteronomy  we  found  both  of  the  nouns 
used.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  important  that  we  find  in  Gen.  i.  26  the 
following  term:  Tron^acoiiev  dvOpcoirov  kox’  elxöva  fipexlpov  koI  kocô’  ôpolooaiv, 
cf.  V.  27  Kocx’  elKÔva  Oeoö.  We  find  here  in  one  place  àvôpcoTros,  eIkcov,  and 
ôpoicoais,  and  with  exception  of  ôpoicoais,  where  Rom.  i.  23  has  ôpoicopa, 
they  are  just  the  words  of  Paul.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  use  of  ôpofcopa 
by  Paul  ;  he  is  simply  using  the  words  from  Ps.  cvi.  20  where  ôpofcopa  is  to  be 
found  ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  difference 
in  the  two  words;  for  just  as  it  is  a  well-known  feature  in  the  N.T.  Greek  that 
the  words  ending  in  -sis  and  -ma  in  many  cases  are  interchangeable  (e.g. 
KoOxTl^^iS  ^nd  KaOxT|Pa)j  so  it  is  justifiable  to  take  the  text  in  Rom.  i.  23  as 
evidence  that  no  difference  in  meaning  was  felt  between  ôpofcoais  and 
ôpoicopa.’ 

One  feature  in  the  text  of  Rom.  i.  23  is  here  important;  while  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  text  is  following  Genesis  (not  Deuteronomy)  in  using  the 
plural  form  for  the  animals,  it  also  follows  Genesis  in  the  singular  form  of 
àvôpcoTTOs;  this  seems  to  me  a  deciding  factor,  for  there  is  in  the  text  of  Paul 
nothing  which  a  priori  should  forbid  him  to  make  use  of  the  plural  in  men¬ 
tioning  man;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  given  a  clearer  text  if  four  plural 

*  In  the  text  of  Rom.  i.  23  the  creeping  things  will  be  understood  mainly  as  crocodiles.  It  is 
a  question  how  iar  Paul  has  considered  the  crocodile  as  a  water  animal;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  only  place  in  the  LXX  text  of  the  O.T.  where  the  crocodile  is  mendoned, 
Lev.  xi.  29,  has  added  an  adjecdve  to  the  noun,  6  KpcKÖStiXos  6  x<pwlos  ‘the  crocodile  which 
lives  on  the  dry  land’;  here,  however,  a  crocodile  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  is  certainly  not 
meant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  word  1^)^,  which  elsewhere  means  a  mythological  beast 
of  some  kind,  is  in  Job  xl.  25  used  for  the  crocodile;  no  other  word  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  signify  this 
animal;  the  descripdon  in  Job  xl.  25  fr.,  however,  is  not  clear  and  gpves  at  any  rate  not  the  impression 
that  a  water  animal  is  meant. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  paraphrase  which  Lietzmann  gives.  An  die  Römer,  Handbuch  (um  X  T., 
ad  loc. 

*  Rom.  i.  23  is  not  the  only  place  where  öiiotuois  and  öooiuua  are  confused;  so  we  have  in 
Ezek.  viii.  10  (almost  all  manuscripts,  except  Ckxl.  Vat.);  ‘So  I  went  in  and  I  saw;  and  behold 
every  form  of  creeping  thing  and  Ixast  (irfioa  öpolbxns  IpurroO  Kod  kti^vous),  and  all  the  idols  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  pourtrayed  upon  it  round  about.’  A  fine  illustration  of  our  text! 
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forms  followed  upon  each  other;  and  if  Paul  is  thinking  not  only  of  the  Caesar 
cult,  but  also  of  the  Greek  gods  when  mentioning  man,  it  is  rather  astounding 
that  he  chooses  the  singular  form.  But  the  text  in  Gen.  i.  26-7  explains  this 
point.^ 

We  can  now  establish  the  text  of  Rom.  i.  23  with  underlining  to  signify  the 
references  to  the  O.T. 

Kod  fjXAa^ocv  Ti\v  S6^av  too  àçôàpxou  QeoO  tv  6uoicbuom  eIkôvos 

99otpTOÖ  6v9pcôirou  Kcri  TrerEivcjv  xori  TCTporrröScov  xal  èpTrercov. 

It  seems  justifiable  to  decide  that  Paul  was  using  the  terminology  of  Gen.  i.  2ofF. 
in  describing  the  idolatry  of  mankind.  How  far  Paul  was  also  influenced  by 
Deut.  iv.  15-18  I  am  not  able  to  decide  with  certainty,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  priority  must  be  given  to  the  Genesis  text.  If  this  is  true  we  may 
ask:  Why  did  Paul  use  the  words  from  the  creation  story  to  describe  the 
idolatry  of  his  own  time?  And  I  think  that  the  answer  is  at  hand,  namely  to 
be  found  in  the  context,  Rom.  i.  25  ‘  they  worshipped  and  served  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen’.  Therefore,  when 
Paul  describes  the  idolatry  he  is  not  doing  it  with  the  use  of  all  his  imagination 
to  make  the  description  effective,  but  much  more:  he  uses  the  words  which 
are  alone  really  appropriate,  namely  the  words  from  Gen.  i.  20  ff. 

If  this  is  right,  I  think  that  we  can  also  conclude  that  the  N.T.  writers  do 
not  always  use  the  O.T.  passages  which  modem  commentators  expect  them 
to  use.  It  is  not  without  importance  that  the  words  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  which 
mention  the  idolatry  (u6axou  loflovros  x<^PTOv)  are  omitted  in  the  words  of 
Paul.  We  just  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  way  the  N.T.  writers  used  their 
O.T.,  or  which  passages  they  thought  were  of  decisive  importance  for  this  or 
that  part  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  must  not  think  that  we  know  how  the 
N.T.  writers  made  use  of  the  O.T.  before  we  have  tried  to  find  out  what 
texts  they  actually  did  use.  niels  hyldahl 

*  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  6ôÇa  of  God  signifies  not  only  the  Glory  of  God  but  also  in  a  way 
the  God-likeness  of  man,  which  he  has  lost,  then  we  would  have  a  reference  in  66Ça  toC  dçSàprou 
öeoö  to  Gen.  i.  27  kott'  eluôwa  Oioö;  this  would  represent  the  Jewish  view  where  God-likeness  is  an 
ethical  problem,  but  not  the  Greek  view  where  the  problem  is  a  philosophical  and  metaphysical  one; 
see  T.W.N.T.  n,  p.  391-3.  This  point  being  uncertain,  I  should  not  like  to  stress  this  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Glory  of  God,  Hin’  1133  (see  expecially  Ps.  viii,  where  we  have  thoughts 
of  the  same  kind  as  in  Gen.  i.  26,  and  where  the  kabod  of  man  is  mentioned,  together  with 
dominion  over  the  creature)  was  in  rabbinic  Judaism  meant  to  have  been  lost  by  the  fall  (see  Bereshit 
rabbaii  to  Gen.  ii.  3  ;  also  Apoc.  Mos.  20  ff.). These  thoughts  accord  with  Rom.  iii. 23  and  corresptond 
to  the  hope  held  among  others  by  the  N.T.  that  in  the  last  days  the  righteous  will  again  attain  the 
Glory  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  18,  21). 
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Studies  in  the  Gospels^  Essays  in  memory  of  R.  H.  Lightfoot.  Ed.  by  D.  E. 

Nineham.  Oxford  (Basil  Blackwell),  1955.  xvi  +  266  pp.  30J. 

Diese  Evangelienstudien  sollten  Professor  Robert  Henry  Lightfoot-Oxford,  der 
der  internationalen  Fachwelt  vor  allem  als  langjähriger  vorbildlicher  Herausgeber 
des  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  bekannt  geworden  ist,  zu  seinem  70.  Geburtstag 
grüßen.  Durch  Lightfoot’s  Heimgang  (1953)  sind  sic  zu  einem  Gedächtnisband 
geworden.  Allen  denen,  die  den  stillen,  gewissenhaften  und  hilisbereiten  Mann 
betrauern,  wird  das  Lebensbild,  das  der  Herausgeber,  Professor  D.  E.  Nineham 
(London)  {Introductory  Memoir  S.  vi-xvi),  voranschickt,  eine  wertvolle,  wehmütige 
Gabe  sein;  cs  ist,  ohne  jede  Panegyrik  geschrieben,  in  seiner  Verbindung  von 
Wahrhaftigkeit  und  Wärme  eine  meisterhafte  Leistung. 

Die  zwölf  Beiträge,  die  in  dem  Buch  nach  dem  Alphabeth  der  Verfassemamen 
angeordnet  sind,  sollen  im  Folgenden  in  sachlicher  Reihenfolge  besprochen 
werden.  Mit  den  Beziehungen  des  ntl.  Sprachgebrauches  zur  Septuaginta  befaßt 
sich  L.  H.  Brockington  (Oxford),  The  Septuagintal  Background  to  the  New  Testament 
Use  ofbà^a  (S.  1-8).  Während  *1133  den  Ton  auf ‘the  fact  and  apprehension  of 
God’s  presence’  legt,  liegt  der  Akzent  in  der  LXX  bei  6ôÇa  auf  der  rettenden 
Kraft  der  Gegenwart  Gottes  (S.  3)  ;  diese  LXX-Nuance  findet  im  neutestament- 
lichen  Gebrauch  von  56Ça  reichen  Widerhall. 

Mehrere  Beiträge  sind  dem  Markusevangelium  gewidmet.  Der  Herausgeber, 
Professor  D.  E.  Nineham  (London)  schreibt  über  The  Order  of  Events  in  St  Mark’s 
Gospel — an  Examination  of  Dr  Dodd’s  Hypothesis  (S.  223-39).  Dodd  hatte  behauptet, 
daß  es  sehr  alte  traditionelle  Summarien  der  Wirksamkeit  Jesu  gegeben  habe  (vgl. 
Act.  X.  37-41  ;  xiii.  23-31),  die  Markus  wenigstens  in  großen  Zügen  eine  Kenntnis 
des  historischen  Ablaufs  der  Ereignisse  vermittelten.  Referent  muß  bekennen,  daß 
ihn  N.’s  Bestreitung  dieser  These  nicht  überzeugt  hat;  Stellen  wie  Luk.  xxiv.  I9f. 
und  Act.  ii.  22-4  zeigen  doch,  daß  für  das  Kerygma  solche  Zusammenfassungen 
schlechthin  unentbehrlich  waren,  und  die  sog.  Leidensweissagungen  bestätigen, 
daß  es  derartiges  gegeben  hat.- Professor  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  (Oxford),  The  Gentile 
Mission  in  Mark  and  Mark  xiii.  p-11  (S.  145-58)  schlägt  vor,  Kal  eis  •ir(î(VTa  Tà  êSvri 
Mark  xiii.  loa  (mit  Burkitt)  zu  V.  9  zu  ziehen  und  dabei  das  eis  (mit  Turner) 
lokal  zu  fassen  :  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  among  all  nations  (namely,  that  the 
end  is  near,  S.  156).  Mark  xiii.  10 b  (irpooTOV  Set. . .)  verbindet  er  eng  mit  V.  1 1  : 
die  Verkündigung  ist  Anlaß  der  Verhaftung.  Anschließend  werden  die  übrigen 
Aussagen  des  Markusevangelium  über  die  Heiden  geprüft  mit  dem  Ergebnis: 
universalism  is  absent  from  Mark  (S.  157).  Dieser  Satz  enthält  Richtiges,  bedürfte 
aber  m.E.  der  Präzision  :  die  Heidenmission  wird  in  den  von  Markus  überlieferten 
Worten  Jesu  in  der  Tat  nicht  ins  Auge  gefaßt,  wohl  aber  ist  auch  bei  Markus  in 
Jesu  Worten  der  eschatologische  Universalismus  (Völkerwallfahrt  zum  Zion) 
vorausgesetzt.-J.  C.  Fenton  (Wentworth),  Paul  and  Mark  (S.  89-112)  verficht 
die  These,  daß  die  paulinischen  Briefe  zum  Verständnis  des  Markusevangeliums 
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beitragen  könnten.  Seine  Ausfuhrungen  zeigen  aber  doch  wohl  nur,  daß  sich  bei 
beiden  gemein>urchristliches  Denken  spiegelt. 

Mit  der  Hypothese  einer  Logienquelle  Q,  beschäftigt  sich  A.  M.  Fairer 
(Oxford),  On  Dispensing  with  Q,  (S.  55-88).  Er  vertritt  eine  nach  Überzeugung  des 
Referenten  richtige  These,  daß  es  nämlich  eine  Logpenquelle  Q,nie  gegeben  habe. 
Leider  ist  aber  seine  Beweisführung  nicht  durchschlagend.  Er  versucht  nämlich 
nachzuweisen,  daß  Lukas  das  Matthäusevangelium  benutzt  habe,  was  ihm  wenige 
abnehmen  werden,  zumal  er  in  seinen  temperamentvollen  Ausführungen  die 
Probleme  in  unzulässiger  Weise  simplifiziert. 

Während  das  Matthäusevangelium  keine  Bearbeitung  erfährt,  beschäftigen  sich 
drei  Beiträge  mit  Lukas.  C.  F.  Evans  (Oxford),  The  Central  Section  of  St  Luke's 
Gospels  (S.  37-53)  trägt  die  Ansicht  vor,  daß  Lukas  in  dem  großen  Mittelstück 
ix.  51-xviii.  14  Zug  um  Zug  der  Stoffanordnung  von  Dt.  i-xxvi  folgte.  Die  aufge¬ 
wiesenen  Parallelen  werden  aber  vielen  Lesern  als  zu  künstlich  erscheinen,  um 
überzeugend  zu  wirken.-Professor  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  (Birmingham),  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  IVritings  of  St  Luke  (S.  1 59-300)  stellt  (leider  ohne  Auseinandersetzung 
mit  der  Literatur)  die  Aussagen  des  lukanischen  Doppelwerkes  über  den  Heiligen 
Geist  und  seine  Wirkungen  zusammen,  um  nachzuweisen,  daß  die  Wirksamkeit 
des  Heiligen  Geistes  in  Jesus  und  in  der  Kirche  das  Zentralthema  der  beiden 
lukanischen  Schriften  ist.-G.  P.  M.  Jones  (Oxford),  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Lucan  IVritings  (S.  113-43)  Hand  von  Vergleichen  der  Sprache  und 

Lehre  (Christologie  und  Eschatologie),  ‘that  there  is  between  these  writings  a 
kinship  of  outlook,  a  common  family  likeness’  (S.  142).  Die  richtige  Beobachtung 
hätte  an  Präzision  gewonnen,  wenn  J.  bei  den  lukanischen  Schriften  zwischen 
Tradition  und  Redaktion  unterschieden  hätte. 

Mit  einem  formgeschichtlichen  Problem  befaßt  sich  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd 
(Cambridge),  The  Appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ:  an  Essay  in  Form-Criticism  of  the 
Gospels  (S.  9-35).  Wie  die  übrigen  Erzählungen  der  Evangelien  weisen  auch  die 
Geschichten  von  den  Erscheinungen  des  Auferstandenen  zwei  Typen  auf:  knappe 
und  ausführliche  Berichte.  In  einer  fesselnden  Analyse  zeigt  Dodd,  daß  die 
ausführlichen  Berichte  nicht  etwa  Erweiterungen  von  Kurzberichten  sind,  sondern 
daß  das  Verhältnis  beider  Typen  ein  anderes  ist:  die  Kurzberichte  sind  früh 
geformte  Überlieferung,  während  die  ausführlichen  Erzählungen  ebenfalls  alte, 
aber  noch  nicht  geformte  Überlieferung  ausgestalten  (S.  22).  Das  überzeugende 
Resultat  lautet:  Am  Anfang  steht  die  Liste  der  Auferstehung^zeugen  (I  Cor.  xv. 
3fr.)  bzw.  die  bloße  Feststellung  der  Zeugenschaft  der  Apostel;  die  Erzählungen — 
und  zwar  beide  Typen — sind  etwa  als  Paradigmata  für  die  Verkündig^ung  vor¬ 
zustellen.  Genaue  religionsgeschichtliche  Parallelen  fehlen;  die  Bezeichnung  der 
Erscheinungsgeschichten  als  Mythen  ist  ganz  ungerechtfertigt. 

E>rei  Beiträge  behandeln  Probleme  der  biblischen  Theologie.  Professor  T.  W. 
Manson  (Manchester),  Realized  Eschatology  and  the  Messianic  Secret  (S.  209-22)  bietet 
zunächst  eine  überaus  schar&innige  und  scharfe  Kritik  von  Wrede’s  Theorie  vom 
Messiasgeheimnis.  Seinerseits  sieht  M.  das  wahre  Messiasgeheimnis,  das  die 
Jünger  nicht  verstehen,  in  der  Ankündigpmg,  daß  der  korporative  Menschensohn 
(mit  Einschluß  also  der  Jünger)  seinen  höchsten  Ruhm  in  dem  Dienst  des  leidenden 
Gottesknechtes  zu  sehen  habe;  es  gehe  demnach  beim  Messiasgeheimnis  nicht  um 
die  Identität  des  Messias,  sondern  um  seine  Aufgabe.-Professor  H.  F.  D.  Sparks 
(Oxford),  The  Doctrine  of  the  Diuiru  Fatherhood  in  the  Gospels  (S.  241-62)  betont  den 
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messianischen  Asp>ekt,  den  die  Gottesbezeichnung  Vater  im  Munde  Jesu  nach  allen 
Quellen  hat,  fuhrt  jedoch  kaum  über  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
(S.  89-115)  hinaus.-Professor  D.  M,  MacKinnon  (Aberdeen),  Sacrament  and 
Common  Meal  (S.  301-307)  führt  in  kurzen,  aber  sehr  inhaltsreichen  Ausführungen 
aus,  daß  der  tiefite  Sinn  des  letzten  Mahles  Jesu  oblatio  ist:  der  Messias,  der  das 
Passalamm  ist,  weiht  sich  dem  Vater  und  nimmt  stellvertretend  für  die  Seinen  den 
eschatologischen  irEipooudç  auf  sich.  Dadurch  wandelt  er  das  Messiasmahl  um 
in  Teilnahme  an  Seiner  Passion  und  Seinem  Sieg. 

Zusammenfassend  ist  zu  sagen,  daß  die  Beiträge  recht  verschiedenartig  ausge¬ 
fallen  sind.  Aber  das  ist  bei  Sammelwerken  wohl  unvermeidlich. 

Göttingen  j.  jeremias 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  next  issue  of  New  Testament  Studies  will  appear  in  October  of  this 
year,  not  in  August  as  is  customary,  so  as  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  the  report 
of  the  New  Testament  Society  Conference. 
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